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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The Editor of this Tolume has but little to say, in pre- 
sentiDg it to the reader. The merits of Bishop HalFs wri- 
tings are too apparent to need a trumpeter, and the faults 
of his style— which are the faults of the best writers of his 
age, and not of our&«-will not be lessened by any attempt 
at extenuation. Let them rather stand side by side, to of> 
fer their own encouragements and warnings to the writers 
who come after. 

The Editor believes, with one who has gone befbre him 
in a similar work, that 'few men with pen in hand are 
more innocently '—and he wOl add, mwe profitably — ^* em- 
ployed, than he who is engaged in re-editing a good old 
book.' Bacon must hare had his eye on our times when 
he said, 'The opinion of plenty is among the causes of 
want, and the great quantity of books maketh a riiow ra- 
ther of superfluity than lack; which surcharge, neverthe- 
less, is not to be remedied by making no more books, but 
by making more good books, which, as the serpent of Mo- 
ses, might devour the serpents of the enchanters.' 

A good book is here offered to the public. 

The Scholar who reads it, vrill find a style which has 
cafled fi^rth the admiration of the learned and judicious, 
fhmi the time of Hall's eariiest publications to the present 
day, and which has justly ranked him among the best of 
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VI EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

English authors. In precision, terseness, and condensed 
energy of style, he has, perhaps, no superior. Even his 
fiiults may teach to some of the diffuse and pointless wri- 
ters of these days, a valuable lesson. 

The Christian who reads it, will find, on every page, the 
glowing fhiits of a ripe religious experience; food for 
thought ; and ' aids to reflection,' which shall tend to build 
up his spirit, and fit him for life's duties and for heaven. 

It is an evil sign of the times, that while our christian 
libraries are flooded with weak dilutions of religion-made- 
easy, no American edition of the works of this sterling au- 
thor has ever been issued ; and the only specimen of his 
writings to be obtained in this country, is a mangled copy 
of some of his 'Contemplations.' 

This selection firom his devotional and practical writings, 
is published for the purpose of partially supplying the defi- 
ciency, and as a sample of the almost inexhaustible trea- 
sure which may be dug firom the same mine. Should its 
reception be such as to warrant the undertaking, another 
volume may be expected, containing treatises of a some- 
what different character. 

It only remains, to assure the reader that these * selec- 
tions' are not mutilations. Each treatise and epistle is 
given entire, fi-om the London folios of 1621 and 1634, pub- 
lished in the life-time of the author. The * Specialities' is 
taken entire, from the London folio of 1662, puUished six 
years after the bishop's death. There has been no resort 
to the more modem English editions, but the originals have 
been strictly adhered to. From them each of the selections 
has been carefiilly transcribed ; the folios have been colla- 
ted, and the evident errors of the press cmrected. Aside 
firom these errors, not a word has been knowingly altered, 
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save in its orthography. This, and the punctuation have 
been so modernized as to take away that uncouth appear- 
ance of the ' Old English,' the repulsiveness and illegibility 
of which have prevented many an intelligent Christian from 
reading ' books which are books.' 

For the convenience of young readers and of those who 
will wish the obsolete expressions had not been retained, 
a list is given of some words and usages which are of rare 
occurrence in more modem writings. 

The Editor, in justice to his own feelings, cannot pass 
by this opportunity of expressing his gratitude to Profes* 
soR E. A. Park, for the kind advice and encouragement 
which he has so often ^ven, during the preparation of 
this volume. 

With the prayer that these treatises, in their new dress, 
may be blessed— as they were in the old— to the spiritual 
growth of many souls, and may promote the advancement 
of pure religion in the world, this book is commended to 
the serious attention of the christian reader. 

A.H.C. 

TheoL Seminary^ Andover, 
August Utj 1845. 
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A LIST 



or SOMB VKUSUAL WOBD8, AHD WOBI>8 IIT JSVWOAL 
VOUND IH THIS YOLVXB. 



A£%ct 


passim 


for to love, derire. 


assays 


page 166 


u 


efforts, endeayon. 


iq)pose 


" 211,819 


tt 


to question. 


anachoret 


" 812 


tt 


a hermit, rediue. 


at (an equal) 


" 49 


tt 


from. 


bewray 


passim 


tt 


expose to view. 


bittonr 


page 218 


tt 


the bittern. 


barrator 


'' 226 


tt 




conscience 


passim 


tt 


consciousness. 


u 


page 149, etc 


u 


consdentions regard. 


challen^ 


passim 


u 


demand. 


composition 


page 38 


tt 




durorgeon 


passim 


tt 


suiigeon. 


censure 


u 


" 


opinion 


contentadon 


u 


tt 


contentment 


characterism 


tt 


tt 


delineation of diaracter. 


charactery 


u 


tt 


M tt 


^ ^ closure 


page 210 


tt 


grasp. 


V ft ; ^ cratch 
"^ eremitish 


** 266 


tt 


crib, manger. 


« 36 


tt 


hermit-like 


ebber 


« 45 


tt 


more shallow. 


entire 


« 62, etc 


tt 


▼ery intimate. 


entireness 


« 157, etc 


tt 


intimate friendship. 


u 


« 279 


tt 


complete possession. 


enow 


« 206 


tt 


plural of enough. 


fetch 


" 5 


tf 


stratag^em. 


fSuitors 


« 151 


tt 


favorere. 


forslow 


« 298 


tt 


retard, hinder. 


•glosses 
hearten 


« 187, 199, etc 


tt 


specious explanations. 


« 6 


tt 




1 hale 


a 12 


« 


pnll,drag. 


^ honest 


« 64 


u 


to adorn, grace. 


husband 


« 280 


tt 


economist, manager. 
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LIST OF UNUSUAL WORDS. 



inchoate 


page 51, 291, etc 


for begun. 


infinite 


" 27, 93, etc 


u 


numberless. 


interessed 


passim 


u 


interested. 


leese 


u 


(( 


lose. 


list 


{( 


u 


choose. 


let 


page 163, 274 


u 


hinderance. 


luting 


" 229 


(( 


cementing. 


luxation 


« 275 


(( 


dislocation. 


middest 


passim 


i( 


midst. 


motion 


u 


(C 


impulse, emotion. 


mannary 
meddled 


page 145 


(( 


performed by hand. 


« 267 


u 


mingled. 


natoralist 


« 51 


IC 


an unregenerate person. 


neezeth 


« 213 


i( 


sneezet£ 


overly 


« 305,317 


(( 


careless, negligent 


point 


u 21 


(( 


appoint 


prank 


" 152 


(( 


to dress showily. 


parieting 


« 226 


u 


repairing the wall. 


rids 


" 116 


u 


dispatches. 


raoght 
set by 


« 234 


u 


reached. 


« 13 


u 


respected. 


slabbered up 


" 25 


(C 


carelessly written. 


sith 


" 156 


(( 


since. 


streaking 
sharp (tSe) 


" 222 


(( 


stretching. 


" 266,268 


(( 


the rapier, 
through. 


thorough 


passim 


(( 


tentation 


u 


(( 


temptation, triaL 
handed down. 


traduced 


page 14 


(( 


unconscionable 


« 64, etc. 


(t 


not guided by conscience. 


unkembed 


« 223 


(( 


uncombed. 


wasters 


" 266 


u 


cudgels. 


whenever 


« 282 


(( 


if ever. 



ERRATUM. 



Page 131, end of fifth Ime, insert * locally/ so as to read ' person- 
ally and locially in*the throng,' etc 
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OBSERVATIONS 



OF SOM£ SPECIALITIES IN THE LIFE OF JOSEPH HALL| 
BISHOP OF NOBWIOH. 



WKITTBN WITH HIS OWN UAITD. 



Not out of a vain affectation of my own glory — ^which 
I know bow little it can avail me when I am gone hence— 
but out of a sincere desire to give glory to my God, whose 
wonderful providence I have noted in all my ways, I have 
recorded some remarkable passages of my fore-past life. 
What I have done, is worthy of nothing but silence and 
forgetflilness ; but what God hath done for me, is worthy 
of everlasting and thankfbl memory. * 

I was bom, July 1, 1574, at five of the clock in the 
morning, in Bristow Park, within the parish of Ashby de la 
Zouch, a town in LeicesterBhire-— of honest and well-al- 
lowed parentage. My father was an officer under that truly 
honorable and -religious Henry, Earl of Huntmgdon, Presi- 
dent of the North ; and under him had the government of 
that market-town wherein the chief seat of that earldom is 
placed. My mother, Winifired, of the house of the Bambrid- 
ges, was a woman of that rare sanctity, that — ^were it not for 
my interest in nature — ^I durst say that neither Aleth, the 
mother of that just honor of Clairval, nor Monica, nor any 
other of those pious matrons and^itly fionous finr devotion. 
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XU 8PECIAI1ITIE8 IN THE 

need to disdain her admittance to comparison. She was 
continually exercised with the affliction of a weak body, 
and oil a wounded spirit, the agonies whereof as she would 
oft recount with much passion — ^professing that the great- 
est bodily sicknesses were but flea-bites to those scorpions 
—so from them all at last she found an happy and com- 
fortable dellrerance, and that not without a more than or- 
dinary hand of €rod. For, on a time, being in great dis- 
tress of conscience, she thought, in her dream, there stood 
l^ her a grave personage in the gown and other habits of 
a physician, who inquiring of her estate and receiving a 
sad and qnemlous answer from her, took her by the hand 
and bade her be of good comfort^ for this should be the 
li^st flt that ever she should feel of this kind ; whereto she 
seemed to answer, that upon that condition she would well 
be content for the time, with that or any other torment: 
reply was made to her, as she thought, with a redoubled 
assurance of that happy issue of this her last trial, whereat 
she began to conceive an unspeakable joy ; which yet, up- 
on her awaking, left her more disconsolate, as then con- 
ceiting her happiness imaginary, her misery real ; when, 
the very same day, she was visited by the reverend, and in 
his time famous, divine, Mr. Anthony GUby, under whose 
ministry she lived; who, upon the relation of this her 
pleasing vision, and the contrary eflects it had in her, be- 
gan to persuade her that dream was no other than divine, 
and that she had good reason to think that gracious premo- 
nition was sent her from God himself^ who, though ordi- 
liarily he keeps the common road of his proceedings, yet 
sometimes in the distresses of his servants, he goes unu- 
sual ways to their relief Hereupon she began to take 
heart, and by good counsel and her fervent prayer^ fouivl 
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LIFK OF BISHOP HAIiIi. Xlfi 

that happy prediction verified to her ; and upon all occa- 
sions in the remainder of her life, was ready to magnify 
the mercy of her God in so senenble a deliverance }— -what 
with the trial of both these hands of God, so had she pro- 
fited in the school of Christ, that it was hard for any fiiend 
to come froia her discourse no whit holier, ttow often 
have I blessed the memory of those divine passages of ex- 
perimental divinity which I have heard fix>m her mouth i 
What day did she pass without a large task of private de- 
TOtk>n, whence she would stiU come forth with a counte- 
nance of undissetobled mortification ! Never any lips have 
read to me such feeling lectures of piety ; neither have I 
known any soul that more acciomtely practised liiem than 
her own. Temptations, Desertions, and Spiritual Comforts, 
Were her usual theme. Shortly — for I can hardly take off 
my pen fi*om so exemplary a subject — ^her lifo and death 
were saint-like. 

My parents had fix)m mine infancy devoted me to this 
sacred calling, whereto, by the blessing of God, I have sea- 
sonably attained. For this cause, I was trained up in the 
public school of the place. After I had spent some yeara 
not altogedier indUigently— under the forule of such mas- 
ters m the place afiforded, and had near attained to some 
competent ripeness for the university, my school-mastec, 
being a great admirer of one Mr. Pelset, who was then 
lately come fix)m Cambridge to be the public preacher of 
Leicester — a man very eminent in those times for the fame 
of his learning, but especially for his saered oratory*— per- 
suaded my father that if I might have my education under 
so excellent and complete a divine, it might be both a near- 
er and easier way to his purposed end, than by an academi- 
cal institution. The motion sounded well in my f&ihei^s 
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XIV 8PBCIALITIE8 IIT THK 

ears, and carried fair probalulides ; neither was it other 
^lan fore-compacted betwixt my school-master and Mr. 
Pelset, so as on both sides it was entertained with great 
forwardness. 

The gentleman, upon essay taken of my fitness for the 
use of his studies, undertakes within one seven years to 
send me forth no less fiimished with arts, languages, and 
grounds of theorical diviuity, than die careftrilest tutor in 
the strictest coUege of either university; which that he 
might assuredly perform, to prevent the danger of any mu- 
table thoughts in my parents or myself, he desired mutual 
bonds to be drawn betwixt us. The great charge of my 
ftther— whom it pleased God to bless with twelve children 
— ^made him the more apt to yield to so l&ely a project fbr 
a younger son. Tliere, and now, were all the hopes of my 
future life upon blasting : the indentures were preparing, 
the time was set, my suits were addressed for the journey. 
What was the issue ? O God, thy providence made and 
found it Thou knowest how sincerely and heartily in 
those my young years [in the fifteenth year of my age,] I 
did cast myself upon thy hands ; with what fiiithful resolu- 
tion I did in this particular occasion resign myself over to 
thy disposition, earnestly begging of thee in my fervent 
prayers to order all things to the best, and confidently 
waiting upon thy will for the event! Certainly, never did 
I, in all my life, more clearly roll myself upon thy divine 
providence, than I did in this business ; and it succeeded 
accordingly. It fell out, at this time, that my elder broth^, 
having some occasions to joinney into Cambridge, was 
kindly entertained there by Mr. Nadianiel Gilby, Fellow of 
Emanuel CoUege, who, for that he was bom in the same 
town with me, and had conceived some good opinion of 
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lay aptDMB to leanuog, inquired diligently concemiiig me; 
and bearing of. the divendon of my fioher'a purpoeea firom 
the nnivenity, importunately dissuaded from that new 
course, professing to pity the loss of so good hopes. My 
brotfier, partly moved with his words, and partly woa by 
his own eyes, to a great love and reverence of an aca- 
demical life, returning home, fell upon his knees to my 
fiither, and after the report of Mr. Goby's words and his 
own admiration of the place, earnestly besought him that be 
would be pleased to alter that so prejudicial a resolution, 
that be would not suffer my hopes to be drovmed in a 
shallow country-channel, but that he would revive his &Bt 
purposes for Cambridge; adding, in the zeal of his love, 
that tf the chargeableness of that course were the hinder^ 
ance, he did then humbly beseech him rather to sell some 
part of that land which himself should in .course of nature 
inherit, than to abridge me of ^t happy means to perfect 
my education. 

No sooner had he spoken these words, than my fether 
no less passionately condescended, not widiout a vehement 
protestation, that whatsoever it might cost him, I should— <> 
God willing — ^be sent to the univer^ : neither were thoee 
words sooner out of his lips, than there was a messenger 
firom Mr. Pelset knocking at the door to call me to that 
feirer bondage, saying that the next day he expected me 
with a fiill di^Mitcb of aU that business : to whom n^ 
fether replied, that he came some minutes too late, that he 
had now otherwise determined of me, and with a respec- 
tive message of thanks to the master, sent the man home 
empty ; leaving me full of the tears of joy, for so happy a 
change : — indeed, I had been but lost if that project had 
succeeded, as it well appeared in the experience of him 
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who succeeded in that room which was by me thus ub- 
^zpectedly forsaken. O God, bow was I thea taken up 
with a ^aakfiil acknowledgment and joyfid admiration 
of thy gracious providence over me ! And now I lived in 
the expectation of Cambridge, whither ere long I happily 
came, under Mr. Gilby's tuition, together with my worthy 
firiend, Mr. Hugh Choimley, who as we had been pnrtnov 
«f one lesson from our cradles, so were we now for many 
years partners of one bed. My two first years were ne- 
cessarily chargeable above the proportion of my fiith^^'b 
power, whose not very large cistern was to feed many 
pipes besides mine. His weariness oi expense was 
wrought upon by the counsel of some unwise firiends^ 
who persuaded him to fasten me upon that sehool as mas- 
ter, whereof I was lately a scholar. Now was I fetched 
bome^ with an heavy heart, and now this second time had 
my hopes been nipped in the blossom, had not God raised 
me up an unhoped benefector, Mr. Ednumd Sleigh, of Der- 
by—whose pious memory I have cause ever to kyve sad 
reverence. Out of no other relation to me save diat he 
married my aunt, pitying my too apparent dejeetedneas^ 
he voluntarily urged and solicited my father for my return 
to the universi^, and offered freely to contribute ibe ene 
half oi my maiiHenance there till I should attain to the 
degree of Master of Arts, — ^whieh he no less reaUy umI 
lovin^y performed. The condition was f^i&dly accepied : 
thither was I sent back with joy enough, mad ere long 
chosen scholar of that strict and wdl-ordered cdlegm 
By that time I had spent six years there, now the tlrand 
year of ray Bachelordup should at cmce both make an end 
of my maintenance, and, in respect of standing, give me a 

> A. D. 1591.-:-Chalmirs. 
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idapaeity of fodier x»rofemieDt in diat hbmie, were it Ml 
tbat my country exckided me ; fw our fi^atute aHowed tat 
one of a shire to be Fellow there, and my tutor b^g^ tji 
the same town with me must tiierefore nece s s argy hold nm 
out* But, O my God, how strangely did thy preeSow 
providence fetch this business about ! I was now entei^* 
taining notions of remove ; a place was oflfered me in the 
iriand of G«emsey, which I had in speech and chase, ft' 
Mi out that die father of my loving chamber-iMlow, Bfr; 
Cholmley, a gentleman that had Mewise dependence upon 
die most noble Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, having ooea- 
rixm to go to YoriE, unto that h^ honoraMe lord fbll in- 
to some mention of me, that good earl — ^who'weU esteem^ 
ed my Ethel's service — having beKkely heard some better 
words of me than I could deserve, made earnest inquhy 
after me, yvhat were my courses ; what raf hopes ; and 
hearing of the likelihood of my removal, professed modf 
dii^e of it ; not widiout some vehemence demand^ 
why I was not chosen Fellow of that CoBege, Wfaer^* 
by Import, I received sodi approbation. Answer hvbM rth 
turned that my country debarred me, which bei^g ffletf 
widi my tutor, whom his lord^p well knew, conM not hf 
the Statute admit a second. The eari presendy replied, 
that if that were the hinderance, he would soon take order 
to remove it: vdiereupon his lordship presendy sends 
for my tutor, Mr. 63by, unto York, and w)di proffer of 
large conditions of the chaplainship in hie house, and m^ 
sured promnes of better proviaons, ^h^ew him to relimpiMi 
his place in the College to a free elecdcm. No sooner wtm 
his assent signified, than die day was set fer the pubhe-^- 
and indeed exquisite— examination of die competitors. 
By that time two days <^ the three allotted to this trial 

B 
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were past, ceitun oewB came to us of the iifieiq[>ected 
death of that kieoroparably religious and uoMe earl of 
HuBtingdoD ; hj whose loss my then disappointed tutor 
must neceMarily be left to the wide worid unprovided foK^ 
Vptm notiee thereof^ I presently repaired to the Master of 
the College, Mr. Dr. Chaderton, and besought him to ren^ 
der that hard condition to which my good tutor must needs 
be driven if the election proceeded ^ to stay any fiurUier 
progress in that business ; and to leave me to my ovm good 
hopes wheresoever, whose youth exposed me to less needs 
and more opportunities of provision. Answer was made 
me that ibe place was pronounced void however, aqd 
tbereibre that my tutor was divested of all possibility 
of remedy, and must wait upon the providence of God 
far his disposing elsewhere, and the election nuist neces- 
sarily proceed the day following. Then was I, with a 
eheerf\il unanimity, chosen into that society, which if it 
had any equals, I dare say had none beyond it, for good 
order, studious carriage, strict government, austere piety— ^ 
in which I epent six or seven years more, with such con- 
tentmrait as the rest of my life hath in vain striven to 
yield.^ Now mm I called to public disputations often, with 
no ill success ; for never durst I appear in any of those 
exercises of scholarship, till I had from my knees looked 
up to heaven for a blessing, and renewed my actual de- 
pendoice upon that Divine hand. In this whUe, two years 
together was I chosen to the rhetoric-lecture in the public 
0cho<^, where I was^icouraged withasufiicieot frequence 
of auditors ; but finding that well-applauded work some- 
what out of my way, not without a secret blame of myself 

^ In 1596, he took his degree of Master of Arts, and acquitted 
himself on every public trial with great repittatbn.-»CHii»EB8. 
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ftr 80 vmtAk eicurwoo, I Mtly gave up tbtt tadc, m tim 
midst of ^loae poor acclamatjons, to a worthy suecenor, 
Mr. Dr. Dod ; and betook myself to those serioua studteft 
wiiicb might fit me for ^at high calling whereuDto I was 
^tostined ;i wherein after I bad carefliUy bestowed myself 
fyr a time, I took the boldness to enter into sacred orders 
—-the honor whereof baring once attained, I was no nig- 
gard of that talent which my God had entrusted to me ; 
preaching often as occasion was offered both in country- 
▼iliages abroad, and at home in the most awful auditory of 
Ae university. And now I did but wait where and how it 
would please my God to enai^y me.^ There was at that 
time a most famous school erected at Tiverton in Devon, 
and endowed with a very large pension, whose good ftib- 
ric was answerable to the reported maintenance, the care 
whereof was, by the rich and bountiftil founder, Mr. Blun- 
del, cast principally upon the then Lord Chief Justioa 
POf^am. That faithftil observer having great interest in 

^ Fuller says in his ^ Worthies of England' that " he passed all 
his degrees with great applause. First, noted in the nniyersity for 
bis ingenious maintaining — ^be it tmth or paradox — (hat * mnndat 
senescit' — the world groweth old. Yet, in some 8<nt, his positioii 
ccffifuteth his position} the wit and quickness whereof did argue and 
increase rather than a decay of parts in this latter age.'— Jones. 

' He had resided at College in the whole about thirteen years. — 
Jones. 

It was while in College, during the years 1507 — ^99, that he 
published his Satires, wMch won for him great fiune as a poet, 
and the title of ' the first legitimate I^i^h Satirist'—' The Sa* 
tires of Hall exhiMt a veiy minute and curious picture of the lit- 
erature and manners, the follies and vices of his times ; they am- 
ply prove the wit, the sagacity and the elegance of his muse.* 
Warton wrote a fine analysis of these Satires. Hall wrote also in 
other styles of poetry, and in later years versified some of the 
Psalms. 
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tlie master of oar house, Dr. CbadOTton, moved htm 
nestly to commend some able, learned, and discreet gover- 
mw to that weighty charge — ^whose action would not need 
to be so much as his oversight It pleased our master, out 
of his good opinion, to tender this condition unto me, as- 
suring me of no small advantages and no great toil, since 
it was intended the main load of the work i^ould lie upoa 
other shoulders. I apprehended the motion worth the en- 
tertaining: in that severe society, our times were stinted; 
neither was it wise or safe to refuse good offera Mr. Dr. 
Chaderton carried me to London, and then presented me 
to the Lord Chief Justice with much testimony of appro* 
bation. The Judge seemed well appaid ifbr the choice ; I 
promised acceptance ; he^ the strength of his &vor. No 
sooner had I parted from the Judge, than in the street a 
messenger presented me with a letter fit>m the right vir- 
tuous and worthy lady, of dear and happy memory, the 
Lady Drury, of Suffolk, tendering the rectory of her Hal- 
sted, then newly void, and very earnestly desiring me to 
accept of it. Dr. Chaderton, observing in me some change 
of countmmnce^ asked me what the matter might be. I 
told him the errand and delivered him the letter, beseech- 
ing his advice; which when he had read, *Sir,' quoth I, 
< methinks God pulls me by the sleeve, and tells me it is 
his will I should rather go to the east than to the west.' 
'Nay,' he answered^ 'I should rather think that God would 
have you go westward, for that he hath contrived your en- 
gagement before the tender of tins letter, which therefore 
coming too late, may receive a fair and easy answer.' To 
this I besought him to pardon my dissent ; adding that I 
well knew that Divinity was the end whereto I was des- 
tined by my parents, which I had so constantly {Koposed 
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to myself, that I nerer meant other than to pass through 
this western schod to it ; but I saw that God, who found 
me ready to go the flirther way about, now called me the 
nearest and directest way to that sacred end. The good 
man could no forth^ oppose, but only pleaded the dis- 
taste which would hereupon be justly taken by the Lord 
Chief Justice, whom I undertook fully to satisfy— which I 
did with no great ,d>fficulQr, commending to his lordship, 
in my room, my old friend and chamber-Mow, Mr. 
Cbolmley, who finding an answerable acceptance, disposed 
himself to the place : so as we two, who came to the 
University, now must leave it, at once. Having then fixed 
my foot in Halsted,^ I found there a dangerous opposite to 
ttke suecess of my ministry, a witty and bold atheist, one 
Mr. Lilly,^ who by reason of his travels and abilities of 
f^scourse and behaviour, had so deeply insinuated himsetf 
Into my patron, 8ir Robert I>rury, that there was smaH 
hopes, during his entireness, for me to work any good up^ 
OB ttmi noble patron of mine, who by the suggestion of 
this wicked detractor was set off from me before he knew 
me. Hereupon, I confess, finding the obdurateness and 
hopeless condition of that man, I bent my prayers against 
him ; beseeching God daOy that he would be fdeased to 
remove, by some means or other, that apparent hinderance 
of my fiuthfbl labors ; — ^who gave me an answer accord- 
ingly. For this malicious man going hastily to London to 
exasperate my patron against me, was then and there 
Swept away by the pestilence, and never returned to do 
any fordier mischief. Now the coast was clear before me, 
imd I gained every day of the good opinion and fiivorable 

1 Ikc»it>aFS, 160L--Sim T. Cuu^bm. 

* Probably John Lilly, the Dramtttk writer/*J<»nBS. 
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respects of that honorable gentleman and my worthy 
neighbors. Being now therefore settled in that sweet and 
civil county of Suffolk, near to St Ekimunds-Bwy, my irst 
work was to build up my house, which was extremely ru- 
inous ; which dune, the uncouth solitariness of my life 
and the extreme incommodity of that single house-keeping, 
drew my thoughts, after two years, to condescend to the 
necessity of a married estate, which Gpd no less strangely 
provided for me : for walking from cliurch, on Monday, in 
the Whitsun-week, with a grave and reverend minister, 
Mr. Grandidge, I saw a comely and modest gentlewoman 
standing at the door of that house where we were invited 
to a wedding-dinner ; and inquiring of tha% worthy friend 
whetber he knew her, * Yes,' quoth he, * I know her well, 
and have bespoken her for your wife.' When I further 
demanded an account of that answer, he told me ^e was 
the daughter of a gentleman whom he much respected^ 
Mr. George Winni^ of Bretenham ; that out .of an ogkn- 
ion bad of the fitness of that match for me, he had already 
treated with her Either about it, whom he found vay apt 
to entertain it — advising me not to neglect the opportuni- 
ty, and not concealing the just praises of modesty, piety, 
good disposition, and othea* virtues that were lodged in diat 
seemly presence. I listened to that motion as sent fit>m 
God ; and at last, upon due prosecution, happSy prevailed, 
enjoying the comfortable society of that meet help fi»* the 
space of forty-nine years.^ I had not passed two years m 
this estate, when my noble fiiend. Sir Edmund Baeon, 
with whom I had much entireness, came to me nmd ear- 
nestly solicited me for my company in a journey by hin^ 

^ They had several children ; of whom two at least, Bobert and 
George, were dergymea, and Doctors of Divinity. 
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p^ected to the Spa in Ardeona, laying before me the i 
ty, the easiness, tlie pleasure, and the benefit, of thait 
small extravagance, if opportunity were taken of that time 
when ^e earl of Hertford passed in embassy to the ard»- 
duke Albert of Brussels. I soon yiektod ; as for die rea- 
sons by him urged, so specially A>r the great desire I had 
to Infinm myself ocnlarly^ of the state and practise of the 
Romteh church; the knowledge whereof might be of no 
small use to me in my holy station. Having dierefore 
taken carefld order for the supply of my charge, with the 
assent and good dlowance of my nearest fiiends, I enteved 
into this secret voyage.^ We waited some days at Har- 
wich fyr a wind, which we hoped nnght waft us over to 
Dunkirk, where our ambassador had lately landed ; but at 
kst, having spent a day and half a night at sea, we were 
forced for want of &vor firom the wind, to put in at Queen- 
borough, from whence coasting over the rich and pleasant 
country of Kent, we renewed our sh^>ping at Dover, and 
soon lan^ng at Calais, we passed, after two days, by wag- 
on to the strong towns of Oravelines and Dunkirk, wham 
I could not but find much horror in myself to pass under 
those dark and dreadful jn-isons, where so many brave 
EngMimen had breathed out their souls in a miserable 
captivity. From thence we passed through Winoxberg, 
Ypres, Ghent, Courtray, to Brussels, when the ambassador 
had newly sat down before us. That noble gentleman in 
wiiose company I traveled was welcome with many kind 
tisitirticiis : among the rest there came to him an English 
gentieman, who having run himself out of lu'eath in the 
Inns of Court, had forsaken his country and therewith his 
religion, and was turned both bigot and physician-— resid- 

» A. D, 1605. 
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kpg now in Bnneela. Tiaa bmd, after few imercfauig^ of 
complkna^ wkh Sir Edmund Bacon, fell into a byperbc^ 
lodlpcedie^n of the wonderful miriMsies done newly by 
•ear Lady st Zichem or Sherpennheavell, that is, £iharp- 
HiU, l^ JUpwud ApricoUis ; the credk whereof when that 
worthy knight wittily questioned, he avowed a partieukr 
nuraele of cure wrou^t by her upon himselC J, oomiBg 
mto the roona in the midst of this diseourse — hahiled not 
Hke a di?me, but in saeh color and fediion as might beat 
serve my mivel— and hearing n^ coutttryman's zealous 
and confident relatioi^ at last asked him this ^tuestiQii : 
*8ir,' qoo^ I, ' put case this report of yours be granlad 
fi»r true, I beseech you teaek what difference there is be- 
twixt j^ese miracles which you say axe wroi^ht bgr this 
Lady^ and those which were wrought by Veiqpasiaii, by 
■ome vestals, by charms, and by ^)dls^-«the rather for 
ibat I have noted, in the late published repcHt of Iheir mi* 
raelos, some pa:^ents preser&ed to come upoii a Friday, 
and some to wash in siHsh a well be&re their approach, 
9md divers other such chanaa^Mke observations.' The gen- 
ttaman, not e:qiecting such a question firom me, answeied, 
/Sir, I do not profess this kind of schc^ship, but we^ 
have in the ci^ many femous divmes, with whom if it 
. woaM please you to confer, yeu mi^^t sooner receive satis- 
feotion*' I asked him whom he to<^ fer the most emt- 
nent divine <^ thi^ place. He named to me Father Cos- 
teruB^ mMlertaking that he would be very gkd to give me 
eoof^nce if I would be pleased to come up to the Jesuits? 
College* I willingly yielded. In the aAeinoon, the fer- 
ward gentleman prevented his time to attend me te the 
F«thej>->-as he styled him— ^who, as be said, was reacfy to 
entertain me with a meeting. I went alone mth him. 
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The poUMT ilMtU^r ^h» door «Air me, wrieomed me with 
a ^ neogca^ea' I had doc etaid kmf in tiie Jeauite' HaU» 
he&3te9 Coaterua oama io to me ; who, after a friendly eaA* 
iolatioiiy £$U into a fovud apeedi of the unity 0t ^m 
«h«r^ aot of whkh la bo salTation ; and had pzoeeeded 
to Idem hiftbreath tmd labor, had not I-*-aaeivify aa I mtfbt 
in l e i rupte d him with thia riiort anawer ^ ^r, I ber 
aeech you, miatrice me not. My nation tella yon o£ what 
religion I am; I emoe not lalber out of any doubt c^ wf 
poftaned be^ or any purpose to change it; but moving 
a i p ieet ian lo thia genileinan emieeiBing the peetended mi* 
«Mlaaof thetime,hepleaBed to lofo ma to yanrealf ftr 
jnanewer; iiM^moiiffliof hisl waa the raofe wUting to 
amb m c e, &r ^ fame that I have heard of yonr learning 
«Dd worth; and if you ean give me satiaftotion herein, I 
am ready to reeeive it.' Hereupenwe aelded to oinr plaaea 
Ma taUa in the end of the Hal^ and budded to a &rtber 
dieiXHirae. ffe fell imo a poinr and inqperfect aecfmnt of 
the diiferNice of Divine roiradea and diahoiioal, vHiieh I 
modetfly refbted. Fsom tfa«aee, be dipp^ into a ofaii- 
e»e kMreodTe agmoat our ehurdi, which aa he mid, eould 
aa(L yield one mimde ; and whra I anawered that in our 
d»u«h we had reanifia^ proof of the ejection of devila h|F 
fiwdng and {arayer, he anawered that if it could be proved 
that ever any devil was djapeeseeaed in our dmreh, ha 
would ehange hia rel^k»L Many queittians wave metanl- 
ly travereed by ua; wherein I fiHmd no aatiefiielftan given 
me. The confer«aee waa long and vahement: in the 
heat whereof who should come in but Father Baldwin, an 
Engliah Jeauit, knflwn to me— aa by my &ce, after I came 
to BnMael8-*^ao much more by fame. He sat down upon 
a b«ich at die ftrtber end of the table^ and heard no small 
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part of our dissertadon, seeming not too w^ a|»pRid tiiat 
a gentleman of his nation — idr still I was sp<^en to in that 
faabit by die style of ' dominatio vestra'-^sAioukl depart 
from the Jesuitfi^ College no betto* sati^d On the next 
morning, therefore, he sends the same Englii^ pfaysiciaB to 
my lodging with a cotuteous oompellatifm, prolbssing to 
t«ke it unkindly that his countryman i^ould make oboiee 
of any o^r to confer with than himself who desh^d bodi 
mine acquaintance and aatis&ction. Sir Edmund BacoOf 
in whose hearkig the message was delivered, gare me 
secret signs of his utter unwillingness to give way to any 
ftrther conferences, the issue wherec^-Hiinee we were to 
pass fUrdier, and beyond the bounds of that protectkNi*— 
might prove dangerous. I returned a manneriy ttiswer 
of thanks to Father Baldwin ; hat fbr any ibrdier confer- 
ence, that it were bootless : I oould not hope to convert 
him, and was resolved he shoidd not alter me ; and theve- 
fyre bo& of us should rest where we were. 

Departkig from Brussels, we were for Namur and Liege. 
Ib the way, we found the good hand of €rod in deMverkig 
us from the danger of freebooters and of a nightly entrance, 
mnidst a suspicioos convoy, into the bloo^ city. Thence 
we came to the Spadane waters ; where I had good leisure 
to add a second Century of <MeditationB,'i to those I had 
published before my journey* Afrer we had spent a jt»t 
time at these medicinal wells, we returned to Liege, and in 
our pass up the river Bloea,' I had a 4teageKMis conflict 
with a Sorbonist, a prior of the Carmelites, who took oeca^ 
slon, by our kneeling at the receipt of the eucharist^ to per- 
suade all the company of our acknowledgment of a tmn- 
substantiation. I satisfied the eavit ; idiowing upon vHmt 

^ Published in 1605/— Sakfobd. ' The Maes. 
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gffmmd this Bieet pmitme obtuaed yviA us. Tbeoatii 
|[ftBW ftirkHis upon Ins eooTietioB, and his T^eawBt asso* 
cistes began to jein with htm in a right down raiting upon 
our church and religion. I tdd them they knew where 
they were ; for me, I had taken notice of the security of 
their laws, inhihitiog any argument held against their rsli* 
gioB established, and therefore stood only upon my defeoeei, 
soC casting any aspersion upon theirs, but ready to maiO'- 
lain our own ; which though I perfumed in as fiur terms 
as I might, yet ^ ehol^ of those zealots was so moved, 
that the paleness of their changed countenances begun to 
threats sonw perilous issue, had not Shr {klmund BacoB» 
both by his eye and his tongue, wisdy taken me off. I 
fiuhduoed myself speedily from their presence, to avoid fur- 
ther provocadon« The prior began to bewray some suspi- 
cions of my borrowed habit, and tM them that hioiirif 
had a green satin suit onoe prepared for his travels iBUe 
England ; so as I found it needful to me to lie close id 
Namur; fitrai whence traveling the next day towards 
K-ussels in the company of two Italian captains, Bigfior 
Ascamo Nigro and another whose name I have forgotten 
•*— who inquiring into eur naUon and religion, wondered to 
hear that we hwl any bi^tfism or churches in England-^ 
the ooogru^ c^ my Latia, in respect oi their perfect bar- 
barism, drew me and the rest into their su^icion ; so as I 
might overhear them muttering to each other that we wisre 
not the men we appeared. 3tnBght (he one of diem bokUiy 
ex{H^saed his c<Hiceit, and together with this charge, began 
to inquire of our condition. I told him that the gentleman 
he mw before us was the grandchild of that renowned 
Bftom)# the great Chancellor of England, a man of great 
teth and quaUly : and that myself and my other compaa- 
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km traveled in bis atteodaooe to llie Spa,ih>m tlra tndn, 
atid under die privilege of our late ambassador — ^witb 
mMeh just answer, I stopped their moudis. 

Returning thfougfa Brussels, we eame down to Antwtsrp 
^*-4^ paragon of cities-— where my curiosity to see a sol- 
enm procession on St John Biqitist's day, might have 
^httwn me into danger— -^brou^ my willing unreverence 
••^ad not the hulk of a tall Brafoanter, behind if^toitr I 
mood in a comer of &e street, shadowed me fkum notiea 
Thenee, down the fiiir river of Si^eldt, we came to Flui^ 
ing, when upon &e resolution of our company to stay 
«ome hours, I hajs^ned to Middleburgh, to see an ancient 
edleague. That visit lost me my passage. Ere I could 
return, I might see our ^p nnder sail for England. Ths 
SHiMer had, wi^ l^e wind, altered his purpose, and called 
aboard with swjh eagerness that my company must ei^er 
away or undergo the hazard of too much loss. I locked 
long after them in vain; and sadly returning to Middle^ 
btergh, waited long for an inemivenient and tempestuous 
pMsage. 

After some year and a half, it pleased €k)d inexpectedfy 
10 contrive the change of my staticm. My means were but 
latKfrt at Halsted; yet such as I often professed if my then 
patron would have added but one ten pounds by year — 
vAAeh I held to be the vahie of my detained due — ^I should 
never have removed. One morning as I lay in my bed, a 
strong motion vras suddenly glanced into my thoughts, of 
going to Ixmdon. I arose and betook me to the way. The 
ground that appeared of that purpose, was to speak with 
my patron, Sir Robert Drury, if by occasion of the puMic 
preacbership of St Edmunds-Bury, then (^^red me upon 
good conditions, I might draw him to a wBling yieldanee 
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of tbat ptrcel ^my dm BMinrteiWHw wiiich wa»]n^ )mtk 
firom my aot oi^r-dewrviag predecessor ; wbo^ hearaig naf 
errand, dissuaded me from so ungainftil a ebange, whidii 
bad it been ibr my sensible advantage, he would have 
readily given vray unto — ^but not oflSarinf the ezpeeted en- 
eoumgement of my continuance. With him I staid and 
preached on the Sunday fi^wtng. That di^, Sir Robeft 
Dniry, meeting with ^ lA)nl Dennyi fell belilBe into the 
commendation of my sermon. Tlmt religious and noble 
I^ord had long harboied good thoughts conceniing me; i^ 
mi the reading of those poor pamphlets vrhieh I. had for* 
merly published, and long wished the opportunity to know 
me. To ptease him in his desire. Sir Robeit vnlled me to 
go and tender my service to his lordship, whkh I modestly 
and seriously deprecated ; yet upon his earnest charge, went 
to his lordship's gate, where I was not aorry to hear of 1^ 
absence. And being now, full of cold and distemper, in 
Brury Lane, I was fbund by a friend in whom I had foi^ 
merly no great interest— one Mr. Gurrey^ tutor to die eaii 
of Essex. He told me how well my Meditations vr&ce ae« 
ec^fited at die Prince's court, and eamesdy advised me to 
step over to Richmond and preach to his higbness.^ I 
strongly pleaded my indisporation of body and my unpce* 
paration for any such work, together with my bai^ifiil fears 
and utter unfitness for any such a presence. My aversfr' 
ness douUed his importunity: in foe, he left me not till be 
bad my engagement to preach the Sumlay fiHlowing at 

^ Prince Heniy, eldest son of James L He was an ardent lover 
of piety and religion and of all good men. Several of the Bishop's 
works are dedicated to ibis prince. He died Nov. 6, 1612, and at 
the breildng mp of his faoasehold, Dr. Hall preached an enk)gi8tie 
t deqply lamenting bii loss. 
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lUefamoDcL He made way for me to tliat awfol palpit, and 
eBCCHiraged me by the fiivor of bis noble lord, tbe eaxk of 
Essex. I preached dirou§^ the fitvor of my God. That 
amrmon was not so well given as taken * insonnMsh as thiit 
sweet prince signified his desire to hear me again ^e Tues-. 
d^ fbllowing-^which done, that labor gave more content- 
ment dian the fi»*mer ; so as that gracious prince both gave 
me bis hand and conmianded me to his service.^ My pa-* 
tron seeing me, upon my return to London, loc^d after by 
some great persons, began to wish me at home, and tiM 
me that some or other would be snatching me up. 1 an* 
swered that it was in his power to prevent ; would he be 
pleased to make my maintenance but so competent as ia 
right it should be, I would never stir from him. Inatead 
of condescending,, it pleased him to Mi into an expostula* 
tiim of die rate of competences, affirming the variableness 
thereof according to our own estimation and our either 
imi»ng or moderating the causes of our expenses. I show* 
ed faim the insufficiency of my means; that I was forced 
to write books to buy books. Shortly, some harsh and un- 
pleasing answer so disheartened me, that I resolved to em* 
br&(^ the first opportunity q£ remove. Now while I was ta- 
ken up with these anxious thoughts, a messenger-— it was^ 
Sir Robert Wingfield of Northampton's son— came to me 
fipom the Lord Denny, now earl of Norwich, my after nK>6t 
honorable patron, entreating me fixim his lordship to speak 
with him. No sooner came I thither, than after a ^ad and 
noble welcome, I was entertained with the noble, earnest 
offer of Waltham. The conditions were, like the mover, 

' Wood says that on Oct. 30, 1611, he was collated to the Arch- 
deaconry of Nottingham, upon the promotion of Dr. John King tp 
the See of London. Wood's Ath. Vol I FastL 155.— CtoAiat»i#. 
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teft ^d boimtifuL Irtomtdtbeea «8 finom the imnifl" 
cent banda of my God^ and recurned, ML of ibe eheaful 
fteknowledgments of a gracious Providence orer me.^ Too 
li^ now did ray fcniner noUe patron relent, and o^r me 
thoM tenira wbidi bad befove fastened me ferever« I re* 
turned home happy inoi new master and in a new paQH)ii« 
betwixt whom I divided myself and my labors, with nuieh 
cotafort and no less acceptation. In the second year of 
mine attenjkmoe oo his highness, when I came for my dis* 
mission from that monthly service, it {leased the prince to 
command me a longer stay ; and at last upmi my allowed 
departure, by the nKNith of Sir Thomas Chayoner,his gov* 
eraor, to render unto me a motion of more lM>nor and fii^ 
Yor than I was worthy of; which was, that it was his 
Ifi^ness* pleasure and purpose to have moe continually 
reradent at the coint as a constant attendant, while the reel 
held on their wonted vicissitudes ; for which pinpofie, his 
Highness would obtain for me such preferm^its as would 
3rield me fiill contentment I returned my hnmblest thanks^ 
Mid my readiness to sacrifice myself to the service of so 
gracious a roaster ; but being conscious to myself of my un- 
answerableoess to so great expectation, and loth to forsake so 
dear and noble a patron, who had placed much of his heact 
upon me, I modestly put it oif and held close to my Wal- 
tfaam ; where in a constant course I unreached a long time 
«-as I had done also at Halsted before^-tbrice in the week ; 
yet never durst I oKmb into the pulpit to preach any aer* 
mon, whereof I had not before, in my poor and plain fiish- 

* About the same time (1612) he took the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. — Chalmers. 
About the year 1610, he wrote his * Apology agwnst the Brown- 

i8lS.'-^pKX8. 
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ion, planed every word in the mme order wfaemki I hoped 
to deliver it; although in the expresskm, I listed n<^ to be* 
a riave to sy&iUe& 

bi this while, my worthy kinsman, Mr. Samuel Bartoa, 
arch-deaoon of Gloucester, knowing in how good terms I 
stood at court and pitying the mis^mble eooditkm of h» 
native church of Wolveiiiampton, was very desirous to en-^ 
gage me in so difficult and noMe a service as the redemp- 
tion of that captivated church ; for which cause he imtM»r- 
tuned me to move some of my fHends to solicit the dean 
of Windsor — ^wfao by an ancient annexation is patron 
thereof — Ibr the grant of a particular prebend when it 
should fkll vacant in tiiat church. Answer vras returned 
me that it was fi)re^romised to one of ray felknv-chaplains. 
I sat down without fbrther eiqpectation. Some year or 
two after, hearing that it was become void, and meeting' 
with that fellow-chaplain of mine, I wished him much joy 
of that prebend. He a£^ed me if it were void. I assured 
him so ; and telling him <^the former answer delivered unto 
me in my ignorance of his engagements, wished him to 
hasten his possession of it He delayed not When he 
came to the dean of Windsor for his promised dii^tcb, 
the dean brought him forth a letter from the prince, wherein 
he was desired and charged to reverse his foitner engage- 
ment — since that other chaplain was otherwise provided 
fttf — and to cast that fevor upon me. I was sent for — ^who 
least thought of it — and received the free collation of that 
poor dignity. It was not the value c^ the place — which 
was but nine nobles per annum — ^tfaat we aimed at ; but 
the freedom of a goodly church, consisting of a dean and 
eight prebendaries competently endowed, and many thou- 
sand souls, lamentably swallowed up by wilful recusants^. 
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in a pretended fee-&rm f<»*eYer. O God, what an hand 
hadst thou in the carriage of this work! When we set 
foot in this suit — ^for another of the prebendaries joined 
with me — ^we knew not wherein to insist nor where to 
ground our complaint ; only we knew that a goodly patri* 
jtnony was by sacrilegious conveyance detained from the 
church. But in the pursuit of it, such marvelous light 
^;>ened itself inezpectedly to us, in revealing of a coun» 
t«rfeit seal found in the ashes of that burned house of a 
fiJse register ; in the manifestation of rasures and interpo- 
lations and misdates of unjustifiable evidences ; that after 
nany yeare^ suit, the wise and honorable Lord Chancellor 
^lesmere, upon a full hearing, adjudged these two sued- 
for prebends clearly to be returned to the church, until by 
common law they could— if possibly — be revicted. Our 
great adversary. Sir Walter Leveson, finding it but loss and 
trouUe to strive for litigious sheaves, came off to a peacea- 
ble composition with me of forty pounds per annum ; for 
nay part whereof, ten should be to the discharge of my 
stall in that church, till the suit should, by course of com- 
mon law, be determined. We agreed upon fidr wars. 
Hie cause was heard at the King's Bench bar, where a 
special verdict was given for us. Upon the death of my 
partner in the suit — in whose name it had been l»t)ught— 
it Was renewed; a jury empaneled in the county; the 
foreman — ^who had vowed he would carry it for Sir Wal- 
ter Leveson howsoever*-.was before the day stricken mad 
and so continued. We proceeded with the same success 
we formerly had. Whiles we were thus striving, a word 
foil from my adversary that gave me information that a 
third dog would perhaps come in and take the bone from 
US both : which I fining to drive at a supposed concealr 
c 
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ment, happily prevented ; for I preseDtly addressed mjrself 
to his majesty, with a petition for the renewing the charter 
of that church and the full establishment of the lands, rights, 
liberties, thereunto belonging — which I easily obtained 
fix)m those gracious hands. Now Sir Walter Leveson, see- 
ing the patrimony of the church so fast and safely settled, 
and misdoubting what issue those his crazy evidences 
would find at the common law, began to incline to offers 
of peace ; and at last drew him so &r as that he yielded to 
those two many conditions, not particularly for myself, but 
for the whole body of all those prebends which pertained 
to the chur9h : — First, that he would be content to cast up 
that fee-farm which he had of all the patrimony of that 
church, and disclaiming it, receive that which he held of 
the said church by lease from us the several prebendaries, 
from term, whetlier of years, or, which he rather desired, 
of lives. Secondly, that he would raise the maintenance 
of every prebend — ^whereof some were but forty shillings, 
others three pounds, others four, etc. — to the yearly value 
of thirty pounds for each man, during the said term of his 
lease: only for the monunient of my labor and success 
herein, I required that my prebend might have the addition 
often pounds per annum above the fellows. We were busily 
treating of this happy match for that poor church ; Sir Wal- 
ter Leveson was not only willing, but forward; the then 
dean, Mr. Antonius de Dominus, Archbishop of Spalata, 
gave both way and furtherance to the dispatch; all had 
been most happily ended, had not the scrupulousness of 
one or two of the number deferred so advantageous a con- 
clusion. In the meanwhile. Sir Walter Leveson dies, leav- 
ing his young orphan, ward to the king. AH our hopes 
were now Mown up. An oflSce was found of all those 
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l^ndfl ; the very woDted payments were denied ; and I call- 
ed into the court of wards, in fair likelihood to forego my 
former hold, and yielded a possession ; but there it mna^ 
justly awarded by^ the lord treasurer, then master oi the 
wards, that the orphan could have do more, no other right 
than the father. I was therefore left in my former state ; 
only upon public complaint of the hard condition wherein 
the orphan was left, I suffored myself to be over-enti*eated< 
to abate somewhat of that evicted composition. Which 
work fiaving once firmly settled, in a just pity of the mean 
jn^msion, if not the destitution of so many thousand souls, 
and a desire and care to have them comfortably provided 
for in the future, I resigned up the said prebend to a wor- 
thy preacher, Mr. Lee, who should constantly reside there 
and painfully instruct that great and long-neglected people ; 
which he hath hitherto performed with great mutual con- 
tentment and happy success. 

Now during this twenty-two years^ which I spent at 
WaMiam, thrice was I commanded and employed abroad 
by his Majesty in public service. First, in the attendance 
of the Ri^t Honorable the earl of Carlisle, then Lord Vis- 
count Doncaster, who was sent upon a noble embassy, with 
a gallant retinue, into France ; whose interment there the 
aniHds of that nation will tell to posterity. In the midst of 
tlmt service was I surprised with a miserable distemper of 

' He is said by all his biographers to have retained the living o 
Waltham for twenty-two years, and this assertion is founded on hia 
own words in his ' Specialities ;' but as he expressed the time in 
numerals there maybe a mistake in the printing — ^for if he remain- 
ed at Waltham twenty-two years, he must have kept thjrt living af- 
ter he wag Bishop of Exeter, which is not very probable, espedall j 
as we find there were three incumbents on the living of Waltham 
before the year 1637.— Chauisrs. 
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body, whieh ended in a diarrhoea biMosa, not wilkout 
s^me beginnings and further direats of a dysentery ; where- 
wilh I was brought so low, diat there seemed small hopes 
of my recovery, M. Peter Moulin, to whom I was be- 
holding ibr his frequent visitations, being sent by my levd 
ambassador to inform him of my estate, brought him so 
sod news thereof, as that he was much afflicted therewith, 
vreU supposing that his welcome to Waltham could not but 
want much of the heart without me. Now the time oi his 
return drew on. Dr. Moulin kindly offered to remove me, 
upon his loAlship's departure, to his own house— promised, 
me all carefiil tendance. I thanked him, but resolved if I 
could but creep homewards, to put myself upon the jour^ 
ney. A litter was provided ; but of so little ease, that Si- 
meon's penitential lodging or a male&ctor's stocks had 
been less penal. I crawled down from my close chamber 
mto that carriage * In qua videboris mihi efferri tanquam m 
sandapila,'^ as Mr. Moulin wrote to me afterward. That 
misery had I endured all the long passage from Paris to 
Bieppe^-being left alone to the surly muleteers-— had not 
my good God brought me to St Germains upon the very 
mtnate of the setting-out of those coaches which had staid 
diere upon that morning's entertainment of my lord am- 
bassador. How glad was I, that I might chimge my sent 
and my company ! In the way, beycmd all expectation, I 
began to gather some strength ; whether the fi^sh air or 
the desires of my home revived me, so much and so sud- 
den reparation ensued as was sensible to myself and seem- 
ed strange to others. Being shipped at Dieppe, the sea 
ysed us hardly, and after a night and a great part of the 
day following, sent us back well wind-beaten to that Ueak 

> *In which you seem to me to be borae ae oa a bior.^^EDw 
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haven ivheoce we set forth, (brcing ui to a more pleashig 
kod-passage through the coasts of Norntaiidy and ^cardy ; 
towards the end whereof, my former complaint returned 
npon me, and landing with me, accompanied me to and at 
nny long-desired home. 

In this my absence, it pleased his Majesty graciously to 
efmfer wpon me the deanery of Worcester ;i which beii^ 
promised me before my departure, was deeply hasarded 
whiles I was oat of sight, by the importunity ^nd under- 
hand woiiiing of some great ones. Dr. Field, the learned 
and worthy dean of Gloucester, was by his potent fi-iends 
put in such assurances of it, that I heard where he took 
care for the ftimit^ing that ample house. But Ood fetched 
it about for me, in diat absence and nescience of mine ; 
and that reverend and better-deserving divine was well sat- 
isfied with greater hopes, and soon afler exchanging this 
mortal estate for an immortal and glorious. Before I could 
go dovni, through my continuing weakness, to take posses- 
fiion of that dignity, his Majesty pleased to design me to 
his attendance into Scotland f where the great love and 
respect that I found, both for the ministers and people, 
wrought me no small envy from some of our own. Upon 
a comraonly received supposition that his Majesty would 
have no further use of his chaplains afber his remove from 
Edinburgh — forasmuch as Ae divines of the country, 
whereof there is great store and worthy choice, were allot- 
ted to every station — ^I easily obtained, through the solici- 
tation of my ever-honored Lord of Cariisle, to return with 
him before my fellows. No sooner was I gone, than sug- 
- — — — ' ■ • J 

> A. D. 1616.— Sanford. 

• " Where he exerted himself in support of Episcopacy agfunst 
Preibyt«riani8nu"--LiFB, ia Ediab. Brit Poet*. 
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geations were made to his Majesty of any over-plausibie 
demeanor and doctrine to that already prcjndicate people ; 
for which his Majesty, afler a gracious acknowhsdgment of 
my good service there done, called me upon his return to 
a &vorable and mild account ; not more freely prc^ssing 
what informations had been given against me than his own 
full satis&ction with my sincere and just answer*— as whose 
excellent wisdom well saw that such winning carriage of 
mine could be no hinderance to those bis great designs. At 
4he same time, his Majesty having secret notice that a letter 
was coming to me from Mr. W. Struther, a reverend and 
learned divine of Edinbiurgh, concerning the Five Points 
then proposed and urged to the church of Scotland,^ was 
pleased to impose upon me an earnest charge to give him 

* The Scots ministers understanding that the king designed to 
bring about an uniformity between the churches of England and 
Scotland, appointed one ^Ir. Wm. Stmthers, a divine of Edinburgh, 
to preach agiunst such a proceeding ; who in his sermon in the 
principal church of Edinburgh, not only condemned the ritea and 
coremonies of the church of England, but prayed God to save Soot- 
land from the same. — [Heylin's Life of Laud, p. 73, Ed. 1688]. 

The following five points or articles were then proposed and 
urged to the kirk, as a step towards producing uniformity : — I. That 
the holy sacraments should be received kneeling. 2. That minis- 
ters were to administer the sacrament in private houses to the sick, 
if desired. 3. That ministers were to baptize children privately at 
home, in cases of necessity. 4. That ministers should bring such 
children of their parishes as could say the Catechism, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, to tlie Bishop to 
be confirmed. 5. That the festivals of Christmas, Easter, Whit- 
sunday, and the Ascension, were to be commemorated in the kSric 
of Scotland.— Jones. 

Mr. Chalmers, in a note to his *• Life of Hall,' has confounded 
these with certain other ' five points,' somewhat femous ; but about 
which there was, in thi« case, no dispute^ — 'Ed. 
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a-fuU aoswer to those modest doubts, and atjarge to de- 
clare my judgment oonoernlng those required observations ; 
which I speedily performed, with so giea/ approbation of, 
bk Migesty that it pleased him to comnmnd a transeript 
thereof as I was informed, publicly read in their most hr 
mous university ; the ef^t whereof his Blajesty voueh- 
saled to signify afterwards unto some of my best friends, 
with allowance beyond my hopes. 

It was not long after, that his Majesty, finding the eii- 
gence of the affiiirs of the Netherlandish churches to re- 
cfuire it, both advised them to a synodical decision, and by 
his incomparable wisdom promoted the work. My un- 
worthiness was named for one of the assistants of that 
honorable, grave and reverend^ meeting ; where I failed not 
of my best service to that woful, distracted church.^ By 
that time I had staid some two mouths there, the unquiet- 
.ness of the nights in those garrison- towns, working upon 
the tender disposition of my body, brought me to such 
weakness through want of rest, that it begao to disable me 
from attending the synod ; which yet as I might-— I forc- 
ed myself unto, as wishing that my zeal could have 3is- 
countenanced my infirmity : where, in the mean time it is 
well worthy of my thankful remembrance that, being in an 
ilfiiicted and kngui^ing condition for a fortnight together, 
with that sleepless distemper, yet it pleased God, the very 
night before I was to preach the Latin sermon to the synod,^ 
to bestow upon me such a comfortable refreshing of sufii- 
cient sleep as whereby my spirits were revived, and I was 
enabled with much vivacity to perform that service ; which 
was no sooner done, than my former complaint renewed 

> " This Synod continued from Nov. 13, 1618, to May 29, 1619." 
« Preached Nov. 29, 1618, from Eccl. 7: 16. 
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Upon me, and prevailed agaiDst all the remedies that the 
council of physicianfl could advise me unto ; so as after 
long strife, I was compelled to yield unto retirement— for 
the time-^to the Hague, to see if change of place and nK»e 
oarefUl attendance — ^which I had in the house of oinr rigkt 
honorable ambassador, the Lord Carieton, now viscount Dor- 
chester,— might recover me. But when, notwithstanding 
aH means, my weakness increased so far as that there was 
small likelihood left of so much strength remaining as 
might bring me back into England, it pleased his gracioiw 
majesty— by our noble ambassador's solicitation-— to call me 
off, and to substitute a worthy divine, Mr. Dr. Goade, in my 
unwilling-forsaken room. Returning by Dort, I sent in 
my sad farewell to that grave assembly ; who, by common 
vote, sent to me the President of the synod and the assis- 
tants, with a respective and gracious valediction : neither 
did the deputies of my Lords the States neglect — after a 
very respectfbl compliment sent from them to me, by Dan- 
iel Heinsius — to visit me ; and after a noble acknowledge- 
ment of more good service from me than I durst own, dis- 
missed me with an honorable retribution, and sent after 
me a rich medal of gold — the portraiture of the synod— 
for a precious monument of their respects to my poor en- 
deavours ; who failed not, wl^les I was at the Hague, to 
impart unto them my poor advice concerning that synodi- 
cal meeting. The difficulties of my return, in such weak- 
ness, were many and great ; wherein, if ever, God mani- 
fested his special providence to me, in overruling the cross 
accidents of that passage, and after many dangers and de- 
spairs, contriving my safe arrival. 

After not many years' settling at home, it grieved my 
soul to see our own church begin to sicken of the same dis- 
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I wfai^ we had endeavored to cure in our ne^h^rs.' 
Mr. Montague's tart and vebement aeserttons of some po- 
ntons near akin to the Remonstrants of Netherland,^ gave 
ooeasioB of no sma}! broil in the ehurch ; sides were taken ; 
pulpits every where rang oi these opinions : but parlianaent 
took notice of the division, and questioned the occasioner. 
Now as one that desired to do aH good offices to our deer 
and common noother, I set nay thoughts on work, how so 
dangerous a quarrel might be happily composed ; and find- 
kig that mis-taking was more guilty of this dissention than 
■UB-belieying— ^ince it plainly ap|>eared to me that Mr. 
Ifontague meant to ex|Miess not Arminius but B. Ovendl,^ 
a more moderate and safe author, however he ^ped in de- 
livery of him— -I wrote a Httle project of pacification ; 
wherein I denred to rectify the judgment c^ men concern- 
ing this misapprehended controversy ; showing them the 
true parties in this unseasonable plea. And because B. 
Overall ^ent a midway betwixt the two opinions, which 
be held extreme, and must needs therefore differ smno- 
what in the commonly received tenet in these points, I 
gatiiered out of B. Overall on the one side, and out of our 
English divines at Dort on the other, such common prop- 
ortions concerning these five busy articles as wherein bodi 

* Popery now began to gain groimd in many places ; and against 
this the good Bishop's holy zeal was always more excited than even 
against "the anarchical fashion of independent congregations." — ^Ed. 

' Mr. Richard Mantague of Essex, in 1623, wrote ' A New Gag 
fbr an old Goose' — a satirical reply to a papist book entitled *A 
new Gfig for the old Gospel.' He was not an easy man to m«iage, 
bat was finally sileneed by the ^aperior powers. — ^Ed. 

^ He was one of the most {oofound school divines of the Eng- 
lish nation. He was employed in tiie translation of the Bible, and 
wrote the sacramental part of the church catechism. — Jones. 
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of tliem were fully agreed ; all ^bich, being put together, 
eeemed unto me to make up eo sufficient a body of aecord- 
ed truth, that all other questions moved hereabouts, ap- 
peared merely superfluous, and every moderate Christian 
might find where to rest himself without hazard of ccm- 
tradiction. These I made bold, by the hands of Dr. Young, 
the worthy dean of Winchester, to present to his excellent 
Majesty ; together with a humble motion of a peaceable 
silence to be enjoined to both parts, in those other collat- 
eral and needless disquisitions, which, if they might befit 
the schools of academical disputants, could not certainly 
sound weU firom the pulpits of popular auditories. Those 
reconeiliatory papers fell under the eyes of some grave 
divines on both parts. Mr. Montague professed that he 
had seen them, and would subscribe to them very willing- 
ly : others, that were contrarily minded, both English, 
Scottish, and French divines, prc^ered their hands to a no 
less ready subscription ;— -so as much peace promised to 
result out of that weak and poor enterprise, had not the 
confused noise of the misconstructions of those who never^ 
saw the work— -crying it down for the very name's sake-^ 
meeting with the royal edict of a general inhibition, buried 
it in a secure silence. I was scorched a little with this 
fiame which I desired to quench ; yet this could not stay 
my hand from thrusting itself into an hotter fire. 

Some insolent Romanists, Jesuits especially, in their 
bold disputations — which in the time of the treaty of the 
Spanish match, and the calm of that relaxation, were very 
frequent — ^pressed nothing so much as a catalogue of the 
professors of our religion, to be deduced from the primi- 
tive times ; and with the peremptory challenge of the im- 
possibility of this pedigree, dazzled the eyes of the simple ; 
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whiles some of our learned men, undertaking to satisfy ao 
neediesa and unjust a demand, gave, as I conceive, great 
advantage to the adversary. In a just indignation to see 
us thus wronged by misstating the question betwixt us, as 
if we, yielding ourselves of another church, originally and 
fundamentally difibrent, should make good our own erec- 
tion upon the ruins, yea the nullity, of theirs ; and well 
considering the infinite and ^"eat inconveniences that must 
needs follow upon this defence, I adventured to set my 
pen on work; deshing to rectify the opinions of thoae 
men whom an ignorant zeal bad transported to the preju- 
dice of our holy cause ; laying fordi the danmable coitui>- 
tions of the Roman church, yet making our game at the 
outward visibility thereof^ and by this means putting them 
to the probation of thoee newly-obtruded corruptiona which 
are truly goihy of the breach betwixt us :— the drift where- 
of being not well conceived by some fif>irits that were not 
eo wise as fervent, I was suddenly exposed to the raah 
censures of many well-afiected and zealous Protestants; 
as if a remission to my wonted zeal to the truth attributed 
too much to the Romish church, and strengthened the ad- 
versaries' hands and weakened our own. This ^vy I was 
^n to take off by my speedy Apologetical Advertisement, 
and ailer that by my Reconciler, seconded with the unan- 
imous letters of such reverend, learned, sound divines, 
both bishops and doctors,^ as whose undoubtable authority 
was able to bear down calumny itself. Which done, I did 
by a seasonable moderation provide for the peace of the 
church, in silencing both my defendants and challengers in 
this unkind and ill-raised quarrel. Immediately before the 
publishing of this tractate — which did not a litde aggra- 

* Bishops Morton and Darenant, Prs. Frideaux and Primrose. 
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▼ate the envy and BUspk*ion->I was by his Majesty raised 
to be Bishop of Exeter;* having formerly, with much 
humble deprecation, refused the see of Glourester, eam- 
eedy proffered unto ine^ How beyond all expectation it 
pleased God to place me in that western charge, which, if 
the Duke of Buckingham's letters — ^he being then in 
France— had arrived some hours sooner, I had been de- 
feated of; and by what strange means it pleased God to 
make up the competency of that provision by the un- 
&ought-of addition of the rectory of St Breok within that 
diocese ; if I should firily relate the circumstances would 
force the confession of an extraordinary hand of God in 
the disposing of these events. I entered upon that place, 
not without much prejudice and suspicion on some hands ; 
for some that sat in the stem of the church had me in 
great jealousy for too much favor of puritanism. I soon 
had intelligence who were set over me for espials : my 
ways were curiously observed and scanned. However, I 
took the resolution to follow those courses which might 
most conduce to the peace and happiness of my new 
and weighty charge. Finding therefore some factious 
spirits very busy in that diocese, I used all fkir and gentle 
means to virin them to good order, and therein so happily 
prevailed, that — saving two of that numerous clergy who, 
continuing in their refractoriness, fled away from censure— 
they were all perfectly reclaimed : so as I had not one min- 
ister professedly opposite to the anciently received orders 
—for I was never guilty of urging any new impositions— 
of the church, in that large diocese. Thus we went on 
comfortably together, till some persons of note in the cler- 

M627 ; eonsecrated Dec 23. — Chalmers. 
*By King James, in 1624.— Lira, Ed. Br. Po. 
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fSSy being giiiky of tbeir own neglSgeiice and disorderly 
courses, began to envy our succeM ; and finding ine ever 
r^ady to encourage those whom I found oonseioDabiy to- 
ward, and painful in their places, and willin^y giving w»y 
to orthodox and peacealile leetures in seTeral parts of my 
diocese, opened their mouths against me, both obliquely in 
the pulpit and directly at the court ; complaining of my 
too much indulgence of persons disaffected, and my too 
much liberty of frequent lectui'ing within my charge. The 
billows went so high that I was three sereral times upon 
my kuee to his Majesty, to answer these great criminationflt 
and what contestation I had with some great Lords con<* 
ceming these particulars, it would be too long to report-^ 
only this, under how dark a cloud I was hereupon, I was 
so sensibk, that I plainly told the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury^ that rather than I would be obnoxious to thoeo 
slanderous tongues of his misinformers, I would cast up 
my rochet :^ I knew I went right ways, and would not en- 
dure to live under undeserved suspicions. What letters tii 
caution I had from some of my wary brethren, and what 
expoetuiatory letters I had firom above, I need not relate. 
Sure I am, I had peace and comfort at home, in that hap- 
py sense of that general unanimity and loving correq[)onil- 
ence of my clergy, till in the last year of my presiding 
there, after the synodical oath was set on foot— which yet 
I did never tender to any one minister of my diocese — ^by 
the incitation of some busy interlopers of the neighbor 
county, some of them began to enter into an unkind con- 
testation with me about the election of clerks for the con- 
vocation ; whom they secretly, without ever acquainting m» 

with their desire or purpose — as driving to that end which 

_^_______ « 

* Laud. * i. e. surplice. 
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we Bee now accomplished — would Deeds nominate and set 
up in competition to those whom 1 had— after the ostial 
form — ^recommended to them. That they had a right to 
free voices in that choice, I denied not ; only I had reason 
to take it unkindly, that they would work underhand, with- 
out me and against me ; professing that if heforehand they 
had made their desires known to me, I should willingly 
have gone along with them in their election. It came to 
the poll : those of my nomination carried it : the parlia- 
meat begun. After some hard tugging there, returning 
home upon a recess, I was met by the way, and cheerfully 
welcomed with some hundreds. In no worse terms, I left 
that my once dear diocese ; when, returning to Westmins- 
ter, I was soon called by his Majesty — who was then in the 
north— to a remove to Norwich :^ but how I took the tower 
in my way,^ and how I have been dealt with since my re- 
pair hither, I could be lavish in the sad report ; ever desir- 
ing my good €rod to enlarge my heart in thankfulness to 
him for the sensible experience I have had of his fiitherly 
hand over me in the deepest of all my afflictions, and to 
strengthen me for whatsoever other trials he shall be pleas- 
ed to call me unto — ^that being found faithful unto the 
death, I may obtain that crown of life which he hath or- 
dained for all those that overcome ! 



Thus far the good Bishop's own account of himself;— 
meagre, indeed, from an excessive modesty that would 

'Nov. 15, 1641.— Chalmers. 

•Bishop Hall was one of the twelve prelates sent to the tower 
Dec. 30, 1641, on a charge of high treason, for issuing a 'protest 
against the validity of such laws as ^onld be made during their 
compelled absence from parliament* — ^£i>. 
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not record many of those events of his life which have re- 
flected great honor on himself, and conferred lasting ben- 
efit on his age and the world. His * Specialities ' is repub- 
lished, with a few explanatory notes — rather than a com- 
piled sketch of his life— both for its intrinsic interest, and 
for the characteristic traits it reveals of its author. 

The limits of this vokinie do not admit of a fbller 
memoir. The reader who would know more of him 
is referred to a very circirmstantial account of the man 
and of the, part he took in the stirring events of his 
latter years, entitled ♦* Bishop Hall, — ^his Life and Times ; 
by the Rev. John Jones." London 1826. From this work 
has been drawn some of the matter contained in the notes 
to the * Specialities,' and to it, mainly, are we indebted for 
the few particulars which follow. 

Bishop Hall was confined in the tower, with the exception 
of one short interval, until May 5lh, 1642 ; and was then re- 
leased only on giving bail for ^ve thousand pounds. In the 
mean time parliament had issued an order for the forfeiture 
of all his spiritual revenues, save only four hundred pounds a 
year; which, with wonderful magnanimity, was allowed for 
the maintenance of himself and family: but of a great part 
even of this, he was defrauded by the violence and cupidity 
of his persecutors. In the tower, he preached and wrote 
with his usual industry ; and on his release, immediately 
recommenced preaching in Norwich to crowded audiences. 
This he continued till near the beginning of April, 1643, 
when the order was passed by parliament for sequestering 
the property of certain 'notorious delinquents,' among 
whom Bishop Hall was included by name. The rents due 
from his tenants were not allowed to be paid him; his 
dwelling was violently entered ; his goods ransacked and 
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plundered by disorderly soldiers; and it was jonly by the 
kind interposition of personal friends — who generously 
advanced the sum at which they were valued — that he 
retained his household furniture, his library, or even the 
portraits of his children. The amount advanced, he after- 
wards repaid out of the * poor pittance of fifths' allowed 
for the maintenance of his family* 

After this, his house was several times assaulted by 
rioters, and on the tenth of June 1644, the cathedral church 
^ bordering upon itf was finally demolished ' by authority* ; 
with its fine painted windows, its organ, its monuments^ 
and the various apparatus of episcopal service. After a 
little time passed in fear, anxiety, and real danger^ the 
^shop and his family were, on some firivolous pretence, 
driven from his dwelling; ^so as'— be complains in his 
^Hard Measure'*— ' we might have lien in the street ft)r 
aught I know, had not the providence of God so ordered 
it that a neighbor in the close, one Mr. Gostlin, a widower^ 
was content to void his house for us.' 

After the publication of his * Hard Measure,' May, 1647— 
which enlightened the public as to his unjust treatnaent 
and severe sufterings — a little more favor seems to have 
been shown him ; but he never returned to his family man- 
sion. 

The remaining years of his life were passed in a snsaU 
house which he rented, at Higham, one of the suburbs of 
Norwich. He continued to preach in Norwich and the vi- 
cinity, at least until he entered on his eightieth year ; and 
after that was ^ as diligent a hearer as he had been a preach- 
er.' To the last, he was remarkable for his mentid vig(n% 
his industry, his charity, his humility and fervent piety. He 
died Sept 8, 1656, at the good old age of eighty-two. 
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CKMTUII L 



I 

In me^tatioiii those whicK begin bearenlj l^ea^Mi 
and prosecute them not, are like those which kindle a &t^ 
under green wood, and leave it so soon as it but begins ta 
flame ; leesing the hope of agood beginning f&r want of 
seconding it with a soitable proceedings When I set 
myself to meditate^ I will not give over till I come to aa 
issue. It hath been said hj some that the beginning is 
as much as the middett ; — ^yea, more than alL But I say 
the ending is more than the b^nnin^ 

n. 

There is nothing but man that respeoteth greatness. 
Not God, not death, not judgment Not Gvod ; he is no 
accepter of persons. Not nature ; we see the sons of 
princes bom as naked as the poorest ; and the poor child 
as fair, well-favored, strong, witty, as the heir of nobles. 
Not disease, death, judgment; they sicken alike, die 
alike, fare alike after death. There is nothing besides 
natural men, of whom goodness is not re^^ected. I will 
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honor greatness in others ; hut for myself, I wiU esteem 
a dram of goodness worth a whole world of greatness. 

in. 

As there is a foc^ish wisdom, so there is a wise igno- 
rance ; in not prjing into God's ark ; not inquiring into 
things not revealed. I would fain know all that I need 
and all that I may : I leave God's secrets to himsi^lf. It 
is happy for me that God makes me of his court, though 
not of his counciL 

IV. 

As there is no vacuity in nature, no more is there 
spiritually. Every vessel is full ; if not of liquor, yet of 
air. So is the heart of man ; though, hy nature, it is 
empty of grace, yet it is full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 
Now as it is filled with grace, so it is empty of his evil 
quatities : as in a vessel, so much water as goes in, so 
much air goes out But man's heart is a narrow-mouth- 
ed vessel and receives grace but by drops ; and therefore 
takes a kmg time to empty and fill. Now as there be 
differences in degrees, and one heart is nearer to fullness 
than another, so the best vessel is not quite full while it 
is in the body ; because there are still remainders of cor- 
ruption. I will neither be content with that measure of 
grace I have, nor impatient of God's delay ; but every 
day I will endeavor to have one drop added to the rest ; 
80 my last day shall fill up my vessel to the brim. 

V. 

Satan would seem to be mannerly and reasonable ; 
making as if he would be content with one hiUf of the 
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heart, whereas God challengeth all or none : as indeed 
he hath most reason to claim all, that made all. Bat 
this is nothing but a crafty fetch of Satan ; for he knows 
that if he have any part, Gk>d will haTe none ; so the 
whole falleth to his share alone. My heart, when it is 
both whole and at the best, is but a strait and unworthy 
lodging for Grod. If it were bigger and better, I would 
reserve it all for him. Satan may look in at my doors 
by a tentation, but he shall not have so much as one 
chamber-room set apart for him to sojourn in. 

VL 

I see that in natural motions, the nearer anything 
comes to his end the swifter it moveth. I have seen 
great rivers, which, at their first rising out of some hill's 
side, might be covered with a bushel ; which, after many 
miles, fill a very broad channel, and drawing near to the 
sea, do even make a little sea in their own banks. So 
the wind, at the first rising, as a little vapor from the 
crannies of the earth, and passing forward about the 
earth, the further it goes the more blustering and violent 
it waxeth. A Christian's motion, after he is regenerate, 
is made natural to God-ward ; and therefore the nearer 
he comes to heaven, the more zealous he is. A good 
man must not be like Hezekiah's sun, that went back- 
ward ; nor like Joshua's sun, that stood still ; but Da^ 
vid's sun that like a bridegroom comes out of his cham- 
ber, and as a champion rejoiceth to run his race : only 
herein is the difference, that when he comes to his high 
noon, he declineth not However, therefore, the mind 
in her natural faculties follows the temperature of the 
body, yet in these supernatural things she quite crosses 
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it For with liie coldest complection of age is joined, in 
those that are truly religioas, the ferventest zeal and af'- 
fection to good things ; which is therefore the more rere* 
fenced and better acknowledged, because it cannot be 
ascribed to the hot spirits of youth. The devil himself 
devised that old slander of early holiness — " A yonng 
Saint, an old Devil." Sometimes young devils have 
proved old saints ; never the contrary ; but true saints 
in youth do always prove angels in their ^e, I will 
strive to be ever good ; but if I should not find myseff 
best at last, I should fear I was never good at alL 

vn. 

Consent hearteneth sin, which a little dislike wouM 
have daunted at first. As we say " There would be no 
thieves if no receivers :" so would there not be so many 
open mouths to detract and slander, if there were not so 
many open ears to entertain them. If I cannot stop another 
man's mouth from speaking ill, I will either open my 
mouth to reprove it, or else I wiD stop mine ears from 
hearing it ; and let him see in my face that he hath no 
room in my heart. 

Vffl. 

I have oft wondered how fishes can retain ^teir 
firesh taste, and yet live in salt waters ; since I see that 
every other thing participates of the nature of the plaee 
wherein it abides. So the waters passing thorough the 
channeb of the earth vary their savor with the veins of 
soil through which they slide. So brute creatures, trans* 
ported from one region to another, alter their former 
quality and degenerate by little and little. The Vke 
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danger I have seen in the manners of men conversing 
with evil companions in corrupt places. For beside 
that it blemisheth our reputadon, and maketh us tlKynght 
ill though we be good, it breeds in us an insensible de- 
clination to ill ; and works in us, if not an approbation, 
yet a less dislike of those sins to which our ears and eyes 
, are so continually inured. I may have a bad acquain- 
tance : I will never have a wicked companion. 

IX. 

Expectation, in a weak mind, makes an evil greater 
and a good less ; but in a resolved mind, it digests an 
evil before it come, and makes a future good long be- 
fore present I will expect the worst, because it may 
come ; the best, because I know it will come. 



Some promise what they cannot do; as Satan to 
Christ Some, what they could, but mean not to do ; as 
the sons of Jacob to the Shechemites. Some, what they 
meant for the time, and after retract; as Laban to 
Jacob. Some, what they do also give, but unwillingly ; 
as Herod. Some, what they willingly give, and after 
repent them ; as Joshua to the Gibeonites. So great 
distrust is there in man, whether from his impo- 
tence or faithlessness. As in other things, so in this, 
I see God is not like man ; but in whatever he promises, 
he approves himself most faithful both in his ability and 
performances. I will therefore ever trust God on his 
bare word ; even with hope, besides hope, above hope, 
against hope ; and onwards I will rely on him for small 
matters of this life. Foe how shall I hope to trusthnn 
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in impossibilities, if I msLj not in likelihoods? How 
shall I depend on him for raising my body from dust and 
saving mj soul, if I mistrust him for a crust of bread to- 
wards my preservation ? 

XL 

If the world would make me his minion, he could 
give me but what he hath. And what hath he to give ? 
But a smoke of honor, a shadow of riches, a sound of 
pleasures, a blast of fame. Which when I have had in 
the best measure, I may be worse, — ^I cannot be better : 
I can live no whit longer, no whit merrier, no whit hap- 
pier. If he profess to hate me, what can he do, but dis- 
grace me in my name, impoverish me in my estate, af- 
flict me in my body ? In all which, it is easy not to be 
ever the more miserable. I have been too long beguiled 
with the vain semblances of it : now, henceforth, account- 
ing myself bom to a better world, I will, in a holy loft- 
iness, bear myself as one too good to be enamoured of 
the best pleasures, to be daunted with the greatest mis- 
eries, of this life. 

xn. 

I see there is no man so happy as to have all things ; 
and no man so miserable as not to have some. Why 
should I look for a better condition than all others ? IC 
I have somewhat, and that of the best things, I will in 
thankfulness enjoy them, and want the rest with con- 
tentment. 

xm 

Constraint makes an easy thing toilsome, whereas again 
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love mak^ the greatest toil pleasant. How manj raileB 
do we ride and mn, to see one silly beast follow an- 
other, with pleasure ! which if we were commanded to 
measure, upon the charge of a superior, we should oam- 
plain di weariness. I see the foil j of the most n^n, that 
make their lives miserable and their actions tedious,, for 
want di love to that they must do. I wilV first labor to 
settle in my heart a good affection to heavenly things ; 
so, Lord, thy yoke shall be easy and thy burden light 

XIV. 

I am a stranger even at home : therefore, if the dogs 
of the woild bark at me, I neither care nor wonder* 

XV. 

It is the greatest madness in the world, to be an hyp<H 
crite in religious profession. Men hate thee, because 
thou art a Christian, so much as in appearance. God 
bates thee double, because thou art but in appearance : 
so, while thou hast the hatred of both, thou hast no com- 
fort in thyself. Yet if thou wilt not be good as thou 
seemest, I hold it better to seem ill as thou art. An 
open wicked man doth much hurt with notorious sins, 
but an hypocrite doth, at last, more shame goodness by 
seeming good. I had rather be an open wicked man 
than an hypocrite ; but I had rather be no man than 
either of them. 

XVL 

When I cast down mine eyes upon my wants, upon my 
sins, upon my miseries, methinks no man should be worse, 
no man so ill as I ;— my means so many^ so forcible and al- 
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mo6t violent ; my progress so small and insensible : mj 
corruptions so strong ; my infirmities so frequent and re- 
mediless ; my body so unanswerable to my mind. But 
when I look up to tbe blessings tbat Qod hath enriched 
me withal, methinks I should soon be induced to think 
none more happy than myself. God is my friend and 
my ftither ; the world not my master, but my slave ; I ^ 
have friends not many, but so tried diat I dare trust them ; 
an estate not superfluous, not needy, yet nearer to ef- 
fect than abundance ; a calling, if despised of men, yet 
honorable with God ; a body, not so strong as to admit 
{Security — ^but often checking me in occasion of pleasure, 
— nor yet so weak as to 'affiict me condnually ; a mind, 
not so furnished with knowledge that I may boast of it, 
nor yet so naked that I should despair di obtaining it. 
My miseries afford me joy ; mine enemies, advantage ; 
my account is cast up for anoth^ world. And if thou 
think I have said too much good of myself, either I am 
thus, or I would be. 

XVII. 

The woridling's life is, of all other, most discomfcnrtik* 
We. For that which is his God doth not always favor 
him ; that which should be, never. 

xvm. 

There are three messengers of death, — Casualty, 
Sickness, Age. The two first are doubtful, since 
many have recovered them both. The last is cer- 
tain. The two first are sudden ; the last, leisurely and 
deliberate. As for all men, upon so many summons, so 
e^ecially for an old man, it is a shame to be unprepar- 
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ed for death : for where other see they may die, he sees 
he must die. I was long agone old enough to die ; hut 
if I live till age, I will think myself too old to live lon- 
ger. 

xrx. 

I will not care what I have, whether much or little. 
If little, my acconnt shall be less ; if more, I shall do the 
more good and receive the more glory. 

XX. 

I care not for any companion but such as may teach 
me somewhat or learn somewhat of me. Both these 
shall much pleasure me-— one as an agent, the other as 
a subject to work upon : neither know I whether more. 
For though it be an excellent thing to learn, yet I lewn 
but to teach others. 

XXI 

If earth, that is provided for mortality and is possess- 
ed by the Maker's enemies, have so much pleasure in it 
£hat worldlings think it worth the account of their hea- 
ven ; such a sun to enlighten it, such an heaven to wall it 
ftbout, such sweet fruits and flowers to adorn it, such va- 
riety of creatures for the commodious use of it ;^^whiil 
must Heaven needs be, that is provided for God himself 
and his friends ? How can it be less in worth than God 
is above his creatures, and God's friends better Uian hit 
enemies ? I will not only be content, but desirous to be 
dissolved. 
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xxn. 

It is commonly seen that boldness puts men forth be- 
fore their time, before their ability. Wherein we have 
seen many that, like lapwings and partridges, have run 
away with some part of their shell on their heads: 
whence it follows that as they began boldly, so they pro- 
ceed unprofitably, and conclude not without shame. I 
would rather be haled by force of others to great duties, 
than rush upon them unbidden. It were better a man 
should want work, than that great works should want a 
man answerable to their v^eight 

xxm. 

I will use my friend as Moses did his rod. While it 
was a rod, he held it familiarly in his hand ; when once 
a serpent, he ran away from it 

XXIV. 

I have seldom seen much ostentation and much learn- 
ing met together. The sun, rising and declining, makes 
long shadows ; at midday, when he is at highest, none 
at all. Besides that, skill when it is too much shown, 
loseth the grace ; as fresh-colored Wares, if they be often 
opened, lose their brightness and are soiled with much 
handling. I had rather applaud myself for having much 
that I show not, than that others should applaud me for 
showing more than I have. 

XXV. 

An ambitious man is the greatest enemy to himself of 
any in the world besides ; for he still torments himself 
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with hopes and desires and cares, which he might avoid 
if he would remit of the height of his thoughts and live 
quietly. My only ambition shall be, to rest in God*s fa- 
vor on earth and to be a saint in heaven. 

XXVL 

There was never good thing easily come by. The 
heathen man could say, God sells knowledge for sweat ; 
and so he doth honor, for jeopardy. Never any msok 
hath got either wealth or learning with ease. Therefore 
the greatest good must needs be most difficult How 
shall I hope to get Christ, if I take no pains fbr him 7 
And if, in all other things, the difficulty of obtaining 
whets the mind so much the more to seek, why should it 
in this alone daunt me ? I will not care what I do, what 
I suffer, so I may win Christ If men can endure such 
cutting, such lancing and searing of their bodies, to pro- 
tract a miserable life yet a while longer, what pain should 
I refuse for eternity ! 

xxvn. 

If I die, the world shall miss me but a little ; I shall 
miss it less. Not it me, because it hath such store of 
better men. Not I it, because it hath so much ill and I 
shall have so much happiness. 

xxvra. 

Two things make a man set by ;— dignity and de- 
sert Amongst fools, the first without the second is suf-* 
ficient : amongst wise men, the second without the first 
Let me deserve well, though I be not advanced. The 
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#oii6cieQoe of mj worth aball cheer me more ia oU|» 
tn' ooQtempty than the approbation of others can comfort 
me, i^gaindt the 06cret check <^ mj own unwortbmess. 

XXIX. 

The best qualities do so cleave to their subjects that 
they cannot be communicated to others. For, whereas 
patrimony and vulgar aooount <^ honor follow the Mood 
in many generations^ virtue is not traduced by propa- 
gation, nor learning bequeathed by om: will to our heirs ; 
lest the givers should wax proud and the recovers negli- 
gent I will account nothing my own but what I have 
gotten ; uof thaA my own, because it is more of ^ft tibaa 
iBSert 

XXX. 

Then only is the church most happy, when Truth and 
Psaoe kiss each other ; and then miserable, when either 
of them balk the way, or when they meet and kiss not* 
For truth without peace, is turbulent ; and peace with- 
out truth, is secure injustice. Though I love peace well, 
yet I love main truths better. And though I love all 
truths well, yet I had rather ^nceal a small truth Uian 
disturb a common peace. 

XXXL 

An indiscreet good action is little better than a dis- 
creet misdiief. For in this, the doer wrongs only the 
patient ; but in that other, the wrong is done to the good 
action ; for boUi it makes a good thing odious,— 4is many 
good tales are marredin tellings— and besides it prejudices 
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irind and stay oa the shore^ tbaa lawich forth when I 
]aK>w the wind will be contrary. 

xxxn. 

The world teacheth me that it is madness to leave be- 
hind me those goods that I may carry with me : Chris- 
tianity teacheth me that what I charitably g^re afive 
I carry with me dead :^ and experience teacheth me that 
what I leave behind, I lose. I will carry that treapira 
with me, by giving it, which the worldling losetb bj 
keeping it : so, while his corpse shall carry nothing bitf 
a winding-cloth to his grave, I shall be richer under the 
earth than I was above it. 

XXXIII. 
Every worldling is an hypocrite ; for while his face 
naturaUy looks upward to heaven, his heart grovels be- 
neath on the earth. Tet if I would admit of any dis- 
cord in the inward and outward parts, I would have an 
heart that should look up to heaven in an holy contempla- 
tion of the things above, and a countenance cast down 
to the earth in humiliation. This only disaimilitude is 
pleasing to God. 

XXXIV. 

The heart of man is a short word, a small substance ; 
scarce enough to give a kite one meal, yet great in ca- 
pacity ; — ^yea, so infinite in desire, that the round globe 
of the world cannot fill the three ccmiers of it Wh^ 
it desires mcNre, and cries Give, Give, I will set it over 
to that infinite Good* where the more it hatb, it may de- 
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flirer more, and see more to be desired. When it desired 
but what it fieedeth, my hands shall soon satisfy it For 
if either of them may contain it when it is without the 
body, much more may both of them fill it while it is 
within. 

XXXV. 

With men it is a good rule to try first, and then to 
trust With God, it is contrary. I will first trust Him, 
— as most wise, omnipotent, merciful, — and try Him af- 
terwards. I know it is as impossible for him to deceive 
me, as not to be. 

XXXVL 

As Christ was both a Lamb and a Lion, so is every 
Christian. A lamb, for patience in sufiering and inno- 
cence of life ; a lion, for boldness in his innocency. I 
would so order my courage and mildness, that I may be 
ndther lion-Hke in my conversation, nor sheepish in the 
defence of a good cause. 

xxxvn. 

The godly sow in tears and reap in joy. The seed- 
time is commonly waterish and lowering. I will be con- 
tent with a wet spring, so I may be sure of a dear and 
joyful harvest 

xxxvm. 

Every man hath an heaven and an helL Earth is the 
wicked man's heaven ; his hell is to come. On the con- 
trary, the godly have their hell upon earth, where they 
are vexed with tentations and afflictions, by Satan and 
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}ps complices. Their heaven is above, in endless hap- 
piness. If it be ill with me on earth, it is well mj tor- 
ment is so short and so easy. I will not be so covetous 
to hope for two heavens. 

XXXIX. 

Man on his death-bed hath a double prospect, which, 
in his Hfe-dme the interposition of pleasure and miseries 
debarred him from. The good man looks upward, and 
sees heaven open, with Stephen and the glorious angeU 
ready to carry up his soul. The wicked man looks 
downward, and sees three terrible spectacles, — Death, 
Judgment, Hell ; one beyond another, and all to be pass- 
ed thorough by his souL I maryel not that the godly 
have been so cheerful in death th^ those torments, 
whose very sight hath overcome the beholdera, have 
seemed easy to them. I marvel not that a wicked maa 
is so loth to hear of death, so dejected when he feeleth. 
idckness, and so desperate when he feeleth. the pangs of 
death ; nor that every Balaam would fain die the death of 
the righteous. Henceforth, I will envy none but a good 
man; I will pity nothing so much as the prosperity 
of the wicked 

XL. 

Not to be afflicted, is a sign of weakness. For there- 
fore God imposeth no more on me, because he sees I can 
bear no more. God will not make choice of a weak 
champion. When I am stronger, I will look for more.^ 
And when I sustain more, it shall more comfort me that 
God finds me strong, than it shall grieve ime to be press- 
ed with a heavy affliction. 
8 
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XLL 

That the wicked have peace in thems^yes, is no w<m- 
der. They are as sure as tentation can make tbem. 
No prince makes war with his o^n subjects. The god- 
ly are still enemies ; therefore they must look to be as- 
saulted, both by stratagems and violence. Nothing 
shall more joy me, than my inward quietness. A just 
war is a thousand times more happy than an ili-eondi- 
itioned peace. 

XLIL 

Ooodness is so powetful that H can make things dim- 
ply evil — namely our sins-^— good to us : not good in na- 
ture, but good in ihe event ; good when they «re done, 
not good to be done. Sin is so powerful that itisan turn 
the holiest ordinances of God Into itself. But herein 
our sin goes beyond our goodness, that sin d^es a iXMua 
or action otherwise good. But all Che goodness Of the 
world cannot justify one sin ;-*-as the holy flesh in the 
fl^drt makes not the bread holy that toucheth it, but iht 
unclean touching an holy thing, defileth it. I will lothe 
every evil for its own sake : I will do good, but not 
trust to it. 

XLin. 

fools measure good actions by tibe event, after they 
id^ done : wise men, beforehand, by judgment, upon the 
rules of reason and faith. Let me do well, — ^let Qod 
take charge of the success. If it be well accepted, itim 
well ; if not, ihy thank isinrith'God. 
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xuv. 

He was never a good man, Hiat amends not For 
if he were good, lie most needs desire 4o be better* 
<5rrace is so sweet, that whoever tastes of it must needs 
long after more : and if he desire it, he wifl endeavor it ^ 
and if he do but endeavor, God will crown it with suc- 
cess. God's family admitteth of no dwarfs — ^which are 
unttiriving and stand at a stay, — but men of measures. 
Whatever become of my body or my estate, I will 
ever labor to find somewhat added to the stature of my 
fiod. 

XLV. 

Pride is the most dangerous of all sins. For both it 
is most insinuative — having crept into heaven and para- 
dise, — ^and most dangerous where it is. For where M 
other tentations are about evU, this alone is eonversMt 
only about good things ; and one dram of it pcnsons many 
measures of grace. I win not be more afraid of do- 
ing good things amiss, than <^ being proud when I have 
well performed them. 

XLVL 

Not only eomnussion makes a sin. ^ man is gnilfty 
df all those sins he hateth not If I cannot avoid aH, 
yet I win hate all. 

XLvn. 

Prejudice is so great an enemy to truth that it miikea 
the mind uncapable of it. In matters of faith, I will 
first lay a «ure ground, and then bdieve thoiigh I ms^ 
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not argue ; holding the conclusion in spite of the premi- 
ses. But in other less matters, I will not so forestall my 
mind with resolution, as that I will not be willing to be 
better informed. Neither will I say in myself, I will hold 
it, therefore it shall be the truth : but, this is truth, there- 
fore I will hold it- I will not strive for victory, but.fc^ 
truth. 

XLvm. 

Drunkenness and Covetousness do much resemble one 
another. For the more a man drinks, the more he 
thirsteth ; and the more he hath, still the more he cov- 
eteth. And for their effects — ^besides other, — ^both d 
them have the power of transforming a man into a beast ; 
and, of all other beasts, into a swine. The former is evi- 
dent to sense. The other, though more obscure, is. no 
more questionable. The covetous man, in two things 
plainly resembleth a swine ; — ^that he ever rck>t8 in the 
earth, not so much as looking towards heaven ; — that he 
never doth good till his death. In desiring, my rule 
shall be necessity of nature or estate. In having, I will 
account that my good, which doth me good. 

XLK. 

I acknowledge no Master of requests in heaven, but 
one — Christ my mediator. I know I cannot be so 
happy as not to need him, nor so miserable that he 
should contemn me. I will always ask, and that of 
none but where I am sure to speed ; but where there is so 
much store that when I have had the most, I shall leave 
no less behind. Though numberless drops be in the 
sea, yet if one be taken out of it, it hath so much the 
less^ though insensible. But GU)d| because he is infi- 
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nite, can admit of no diminution* Therefore are men 
niggardly, because the more thej give, the less they 
have ; but thou, Lord, mayest ^ve what thou wilt, with- 
out abatement of thy store. Good prayers never came 
weeping home. I am sure I shall receive either what I 
ask or what I should ask. 

L. 

I see that a fit booty many times makes a thief ; and 
many would be proud, if they had but the common 
causes of their neighbors. I account this none of the 
least favors of God — that the world goes no better for- 
ward with me. For I fear if my estate were better to 
the world, it might be worse to God. As it is an happy 
necessity that enforceth to good, so is that next happy 
tliat hinders from eviL 

LI. 

It is the basest love of all others, that is for a benefit ; 
for herein we love not another so much as ourselves. 
Though there were no heaven, O Lord, I would love 
thee. Now there is one, I will esteem it, I will desire 
it ; yet still I will love thee for thy goodness' sake. 
Thyself is reward enough, though Uiou broughtest no 
more. 

LIL 

I see men point the field, and desperately jeopard 
their lives — as prodigal of their blood, — ^in the revenge 
g( a disgraceful word against themselves ; while they can 
be content to hear God pulled out of heaven with blas- 
phemy, and not feel so much aa a rising of their blood. 
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Which argueaouF cold lore to God, and oor ^ver-fenreiit 
affisctioQ to ourselves. In miBe own wrongs, I wiU hold 
patienoe laudable ; but in Grod's injuriee, impious. 

Lm. 

It is an hard thing to speak well ; hoi it is harder to h% 
well silent, — so as it may be free from suspicion of af- 
fection or suUenness, or ignorance : else loquacity and not 
silence, would be a note of wisdom. liereiuy I will not 
oare haw little, but how welL He said w^ fexr tUs — not 
that which i& mueh^ is wiell ; but that which is well^ 
ifrmudi. 

UV. 

There i» nothing mom odious than fruitless old age^ 
Now — for that no tree bears fruit m Autumn, unlesa it 
blossom in the Spring — to the end that my age may be 
profitable and laden with ripe fruit, I wiU endeavor that 
my youlb may be studious, and flowered with ike bk)9- 
Sjuam of leamiog and obsevratioib 

LV. 

Beyenge commoniy hurts both the oSeiSev and tnffet^ 
er; as we see in> ihe foolish be»*-4boi^ in all <^her 
things commendable, yet herein the pattern of fond ^pke- 
fulness — ^which in her anger envenometh the flesh and 
loseth her sting, and so lives a drone ever after. I ac- 
ck>tmt it the only valor, to reniit a wroi^ ; ami will ap- 
plaud k to mysetf as rigfat noble and Ghristiany thai I 
m^t htni $cBd wifl notr 
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LVL 

He that lives well, cannot choose but die welL For 
if he die suddenly, yet he dies not unpreparedly: if by 
leisure, the conscience of hk well-led life makes his 
4eath more comfortable. But it is seldom seen that he 
which fiveth ill, dieth well. For the conscience of his 
figemer evils, his present pain, and the expectation and 
fcar of greater, so take op his heart that he cannot seek 
God. And now it is just with God, not to be sought ov 
mfA to be iaandy because He sou^ to him in his lijEe** 
time, ^d was repulsed. Whereas therefore there are 
usually two main cares of good men — to live well, and 
die well, — ^I will have but this one, to live welL 

LVn. 
With Gody there is no free man but his servant^ though 
IB the i^iiUes: no ^lave but the sinner, though in a pair 
afie : none noUe but the virtuous, if never so baielj de«* 
•oended : none rich but he that possesseth God,, even in 
rags : none wise, but he that is a fool to himself and the 
world : none happy, but he whom the world pities. Jjet 
aoe be free^ noble, rich, wise, happy, to God : I pasaiwt 
lifaat I am to the world. 

LVm. 
When the vouth prayeth, man heareth ; wh«n the 
heart, God heareth. Every good prayer knocketh a4 
beaven for a blessing ; but an importunate prayer pierceth 
it— -though as hard as brass,-— and makes way for itself 
vaU> the ears of the Almighty. And as it ascends lighl*^ 
Ij np» carried with the wings of faith^ so it comes ever 
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laden down again upon our heads. In my prayers, mj 
thoughts shall not be guided by mj words, but mj words 
shall follow my thoughts. 

LDL 

If that servant were condemned of evil that gave Grod 
no more than His own, which he had received, what shall 
become of them that rob God of His own ? If Grod gain 
a little glory by me, I shall gain more by Him. I will 
labor so to husband the stock that God hath left in my 
hands, that I may return my soul better than I received 
it, and that He may take it better than I return it 

LX. 

Heaven is compared to an hill, and Uierefore is figured 
by Olympus among the heathen, by Mount Zion in God's 
book : hell, contrariwise, to a pit The ascent to the 
one is hard therefore, and the descent to the other, easy 
and headlong. And so as if we once begin to fall, the 
recovery is most difficult; and not one of many stays tiU 
he comes to the bottom. 

I will be content to pant, and blow, and sweat, in 
climbing up to heaven ; as, contrarily, I will be wary of 
setting the first step downward towards the pit Fot 
as there is a Jacob's ladder into heaven, so there are 
blind stairs that go winding down into death, whereof 
each makes way for other. From the object is raised an ill 
suggestion; suggestion draws on delight ; delight, consent; 
consent, endeavor ; endeavor, practice; practice, custom; 
custom, excuse; excuse, defence; defence, obstinacy; 
obstinacy, boasting of sin ; boasting, a reprobate sense. 

I will watch over my ways ; and do thou. Lord, watch 
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over me, that I may avoid the first degrees of sin. And 
if those overtake my frailty, yet keep me that presump- 
tuous sins prevail not over me. Beginnings are with 
more ease and safety declined, when we are free, than 
proceedings when we have begun. 

LXL 

It is fitter for youth to learn than teach, and for age 
to teach than learn ; and yet fitter for an old man to 
learn, than to be ignorant I know I shall never know 
so much that I cannot learn more, and I hope I shall 
never live so long as till I be too old to learn. 

Lxn. 

I never loved those salamanders that are never well 
but when they are in the fire of contention. I will rath- 
er sufier a thousand wrongs than olfier one : I will suffer 
a hundred rather than return one ; I will suffer many 
ere I will complain of one and endeavor ta right it by 
contending. I have ever found that to strive with my 
superior is furious ; with my equal, doubtful ; with my 
inferior, sordid and base ; with any, full of unquietness. 

Lxm 

The prsuse of a good speech standeth in words and 
matter : — ^matter, which is as a ffur and well-featured 
body ; elegance of words, which is as a neat and well* 
fashioned garment Good matter slubbered up in rude 
and careless words, is made lothsome to the hearer ; as 
a good body misshapen with unhandsome clothes. Ele- 
gancy, without soundness, is no better than a nice vani- 
ty. Although therefore the most hearers are like bees. 
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that go all to the flowers^ — ^neyer regarding the good 
herbs that are of as wholesome use, as the other of fair 
Axxw, — jet let my speech strive to be profitable ; plausi- 
ble, as it happens. Better the coat be misshapen than 
the body. 

LXIV. 

1 see that as black and. white colors to the eyes, so is 
tha vice and virtue of others to the judgment of men. 
Vice gathers the beams of the sight in one, that the eye 
may see it and be intent i]^n it : virtue scatters them 
thread, and ther^ore hardly admits of a perfect ap- 
prehension. 

Whence it comes to pass that — as judgment is accord- 
ing to sense — ^we do so so^n espy, and so earnestly cul- 
ture a man for one vice ; letting pass many laudable 
qnalities imdiscemedy or at least uoacknowledgiBd. Yea, 
whereas every man is once a fool and doth that^ per- 
hi^ps, in one fit of his folly, which he shaU at leisure re- 
pent of—- as Noah in one hour's drunkenness uncover- 
ed those secrets which were hid six hundred years 
befoie-*the world is hereupon ready to call in question 
all his former inftegrity^ lukl to exclude him from the 
hope of any future amendment Since God hath given 
me two eyes, the one shall be busied about the present 
fault that I see, with a detesting commiseration ; the 
other, about the commendable qualities of the offender^ 
not without an impartial approbation of them. So shall 
I do God no wrong in robbing him of the glory of his 
^ts, mixed with infirmities i nor yet in the meantime^ 
encourage vice ; while I do distinctiy reserve for it a 
due proportion of hatred. 
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God is abo¥e maa ; tlie brute creabores under kim; 
1m set iH the midst. Lest he should be ^roud that he 
hftth lafiiiite creatures under kmi> that One is inft* 
mte degrees abo^e him. I do therefore owe awe imt» 
God;, m&tey to the kif erior creatures: knowing that 
ti^e^ are mj fi^lows in respect of creation, whereas there 
ia no ^x>portion betwixt me and mj Maker. 

LXVL 

One said ^ It is good to inure thj youth to iq^eakweH^ 
for gpod speech it many times drawn into the afiection." 
But I would fear that speaking weU without feelin|^ were 
the next way to piocure an hsA^itnal hypocrisy. Let 
my good wiH^sfoUow good afiections, not go before them. 
I will therefore speak as I think ; but wiUial I wiU labor 
to think well) and then I know I cannot but speak welL 

LXVIL 
When I consider my soul^ I could be {Npoud t^ think 
•f how divine a nature and ^lualily it is; but when I 
csasi down imne eyes to my body,— -as the swan to het 
Uaek legs— and see what lothsome matter issues from 
the mouthy nostrils, ears, pores and other passagea ; and 
how most carrion-like of ail other creatures it is after 
death ; I am justly ashamed, to think that so excellent a 
guest dwells but in a mere deanly dunghilL 

Lxvm. 

IWery worldling is a madman. Fgt — besides that he 
pcefenreth pn)^ and pleasure to virtuey the world to 
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God, earth to heaven, time to eternity, — ^he pampers the 
hodj and starves the soul. He feeds one fowl a hun- 
dred times that it may feed him but once ; and seeks all 
lands and seas for dainties, not caring whether any, or 
what repast he provideth for his souL He clothes the 
body with all rich ornaments, that it may be as fair 
without as it is filthy within ; whilst his soul goes bare 
and naked, having not a rag of knowledge to cover it 
Yea, he cares not to destroy his soul to please the body, 
when for the salvation of the soul he will not so much 
as hold the body short of the least pleasure. What is, 
if this be not, a reasonable kind of madness ? Let me 
enjoy my soul no longer than I prefer it to my body. 
Let me have a deformed, lean, crooked, unhealthful, 
neglected body; so that I may find my soul sound, 
strong, well-furnished, well-disposed both for earth and 
heaven. 

LXDL 

Asa was sick but of his feet far from the heart ; yet 
because he sought to the physicians, not to God, he es- 
caped not Hezekiah was sick to die ; yet because he 
trusted to God, not to physicians, he was restored. 
Means, without God, cannot help : God without means, 
can and often doth. I will use good means, not rest in 
tiiem. 

LXX. 

A man's best monument is his virtuous actions. 
Foolish is the hope of immortality and future praise, by 
the cost of senseless stone — ^when the passenger shall 
only say, Here lies a fair stone and a filthy carcass. 
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That only can report thee rich ; but for other praises^ 
thyself mast build thy monument alive, and write thj 
own epitaph in honest and honorable actions. Which 
are so much more noble than the other, as living men 
are better than dead stones : nay, I know not if the oth- 
er be not the way to work a perpetual succession of in- 
famy, while the cens<»ious reader, upon occasion there- 
of, shall comment upon thy bad life : whereas in (Ms, 
every man's heart is a tomb and every man's tongue 
^teth an epitaph upon the well-behaved. Either I 
will procure me such a monument to be remembered by, 
or else it is better to be inglorious than infamous. 

LXXI. 

• The basest things are ever most plentiful History 
and experience tell us that some kind of mouse breedetii 
(me hundred and twenty young ones in one nest, where- 
as the Hon or elephant beareth but one at once. I 
have ever found the least wit yieldeth the most words. 
It is both the surest and wisest way, to speak little and 
think more. 

. Lxxn. 

An evil man is clay to God, wax to the devil God 
may stamp him into powder or temper him anew, but 
none of His means can melt him. Contrariwise, a good 
man is God's wax and Satan's clay : he relents at every 
look of God, but is not stirred at any tentation. I 
had rather bow than break, to God ; but for Satan or 
the world, I had rather be broken in pieces with their 
violence than suffer myself to be bowed unto their 
obedience. 
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LXXnL 

It is an easy matter for a man to be careless of blm- 
selfy and yet much easier to be enamored of himseK 
For if he be a Christian, while he contemneth the worH 
perfectly, it is hard for him to reserve a competent mea- 
sure of love to himself: if a worldling, it is not possible 
bat he must over-love himself. I will sfaive for the 
mean of both, and so hate the world that I may care for 
myself, and so care for myself that I be not in love widi 
the world. 

LXXIV. 

I will hate popularity and ostentation as ever danger- 
ous, but most of all in God's business. Whidi whoso 
affect, do as ill spokesmen, who, when they are sent to 
woo for Grod, speak for themselves. I know how dan- 
gerous it is to have God my rival. 

LXXV. 

Earth affords no sound contentment. For whai; is 
there under heaven not troublesome, besides that which 
is called pleasure ? — and that, in the end, I find most 
irksome of all other. My soul shall ever look upward 
for joy, and downward for penitence. 

LXXVL 

God is ever with me, ever before me. I know he 
cannot but oversee me always, though my eyes be h^ 
diat I see him not ; yea, he is still within me, though I 
feel him not ; neither is there any moment that I osn 
live without God. Why do I not therefore always live 
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with him ? Why do I not account all houre lost, where- 
in I enjoy him not ? 

LXXVIL 

There is no man so happy as the Christian, "Whea 
he looks np unto heaven, he thinks ^ That is my home ; 
the God that made it and owes it is my Father ; the 
angels, more glorious in nature than myself, are my at- 
tendants ; mine enemies are my vassals.' Yea, those 
things which are the terriblest of all to the wicked, are most 
pleasant to him. When he hears God thunder above 
his head, he thinks ' This is the voice of my Father.* 
When he remembereth the tribunal of the last judgment, 
he thinks * It is my Saviour that sits in it' When 
death, he esteems it but as the angel set before paradise, 
which with one blow admits him to eternal joy. And 
— ^which is most of all — nothing in earth or hell can 
make him miserable. There is nothing in the worM 
worth envying, but a Christian. 

Lxxvm. 

As man is a litde world, so every Christian is a little 
church within himself. As the church therefore is some- 
times in the wane through persecution, other times in 
her full glory and brightness ; so let me expect myself 
sometimes drooping under tentations and sadly hanging 
down the head for the want of the feeling of God's pre- 
sence, at other times carried with the full sail of a reso- 
lute assurance to heaven; — ^knowing that as it is a 
church at the weakest stay, so shall I, in my greatest 
dejection, hold the child of God. 
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LXXIX. 

Tentations on the right hand are more perilous than 
those on the left, and destroy a thousand to the others' 
ten — as the sun more usually causeth the traveller to 
cast off his cloak, than the wind. For those on the left 
hand miscany men but two ways, to distrust and de- 
nial of Gk>d, — ^more rare sins : but the other, to all the 
rest wherewith men's lives are so commonly defiled. 
The spirit of Christians is like the English jet, whereof 
we read that it is fired with water, quenched with oil. 
And these two, prosperity and adversity, are like heat 
and cold : — ^the one gathers the powers of the soul to- 
gether, and makes them abler to resist by uniting them ; 
the other difiuses them, and by such separation makes 
them easier to conquer. I hold it therefore as praise- 
worthy with God for a man to contemn a proffered hon- 
or or pleasure for conscience' sake, as, on the rack, not 
to deny his profession. When these are offered, I will 
not nibble at the bait, that I be not taken with the hook. 

LXXX. 

Grod is Lord of my body also, and therefore challeng- 
eth as well reverent gesture as inward devotion. I wiU 
ever, in my prayers, either stand as a servant before my 
Master, or kneel as a subject to my Prince. 

LXXXL 

I have not been in others' breasts ; but, for my own 
part, I never tasted of aught that might deserve the 
name of pleasure. And if I could, yet a thousand pleas- 
ures cannot countervail one torment ; — ^because the one 
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may be exquisite, the other not without oompositicm. 
And if not one tonnent, mach less a thousand. And if 
not for a momait, mudi less for eternity. And if not 
the torment of a part, much less c^ the whole. For 
if the pain but of a tooth be so intolerable, what 
ahall the racking of the whole bodj be ? And if of the 
body, what shall that be which is primarily of the soul ? 
If there be pleasures that I hear not of, I will be wary 
of baying them so over-dear. 

Lxxxn. 

As hypocrisy is a common counterfeit of all yirtoefl, 
so there is no special virtue which is not, to the vexy 
life of it, seemingly resembled by some special vice. So 
devotion is counterfeited by superstition, good thrift by 
niggardliness, charity with vain-glorious pride. For as 
charity is bounteous to the poor, so is vain-glory to the 
wealthy ; as charity sustains all for truth, so (Hide for a 
vain praise : both of them make a man courteous and affa- 
ble. So the substance of every virtue is in the heart ; 
which — since it hath not a window made into it by the 
Creator of it, but is reserved under lock and key for His 
own view — ^I will judge only by appearance. I had 
rather wrong myself by credulity, than others by unji:^ 
censures and suspicions. 

Lxxxm. 

Every man hath a kingdom within himself. Beason, 
as the i»incess, dwells in the highest and inwardest nxHU ; 
the senses are the guard and attendants on the court, 
without whose aid nothing is admitted into the presence ; 
the supreme faculties— -as wUly memcny, and so f<Hrth — 
3 
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«re the peers : the outward parts and inward affections 
are the commons ; violent passions are as rebels, to dis- 
inrb the common peace. I would not be a Stdc^ to 
iiave no passions — for that were to overthrow this in- 
ward government God hath erected in me — bat a Chris- 
tian, to order those I have. And, for that I see that, as in 
commotions, one mutinous person draws on more, so in 
passions Uiat one makes waj for the extremity of an- 
other — as excess of love causeth excess of gri^ upon the 
loss of what we loved — I will do as wise princes use to 
those thej misdoubt for faction, — so hold them down and 
^eep ithem bare, that their very impotency and remiss- 
ness shall aiferd me security. 

LXXXIV. 

I look upon the things of this life, as an owner, as a 
4rtranger. Afl<an owner in their right, as a stranger in 
th^ use. I see that owning is but a conceit, besides 
iusing. I can use — as I lawfully may^-other men's oom- 
anodities as my own ; walk in their woods, look on their 
fair houses, with as much pleasure as my own ; yet i^ain 
I will use myown as if it were another's ; knowing that 
•though I hold them by right, yet it is only by tenuis at 
will 

LXXXV. 

There are none like to Luther's three masters — 
prayer, tentation, meditation. Tentation stirs up 
holy meditation; meditation prepares to prayer; and 
prayer makes prc^ of tentation, and fetcheth all divine 
knowledge from heaven. Of others I may learn the 
tiieory of divinity ; of these only, the practice. Other 
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masters teach me bj rote, to speak parrot-like of hea* 
venlj things ; these alone, with feeling and understand- 
ing. 

LXXXVL 

Affectation is the greatest enemy both of doing well 
and good acceptance of what is done. I hold it the 
part of a wise man, to endeavor rather that fame maj 
follow him than go before him. 

Lxxxvn. 

I see a number, which, with Shimei, whilea they sedi 
their servant — ^which is riches — ^lose their souls* Nq 
worldly thing shall draw me without the gates within 
whidi Grod hath confined n^. 

Lxxxvm 

It is an hard thing for a man to find weariness in plear 
sure, while it laateUi ; or contentment in pain, while he is 
under it. After both, indeed, it is easy ; yet both of 
these must be found in both, or else we shall be drunk- 
en with pleasures and overwhelmed with sorrow. As 
those therefore which should eat some dish over-deheious^ 
ly sweet, do allay it with tart sauce that they may not \)% 
cloyed ; and those that are to receive bitter pUls — thait 
they may not be annoyed with their unpleasing taste** 
roll them in sugar ; so in all pleasures it is best to labor, 
not how to m^e them most deli^tful, but how to mod- 
erate them from excess ; and in all sorrows, so to setUe 
our hearts in true grounds of comfort that we may not 
care so much for being bemoaned of others as how to be 
most cont^ted in ourselves. 
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LXXXDL 

Li ways we see travelers choose not the fturest and 
greenest, if it he either cross or contrary ; but the near- 
est, though miry and uneven. So in opinions, let me 
follow not the plausiblest but the truest, though more 
perplexed. • 

XC. 
Christian society is like a bundle of sticks laid togeth- 
er, whereof one kindles another. Solitary men have 
fewest provocations to evil, but agaih fewest incitations 
to good. So much as doing good is better than not doing 
evil, will I account Christian goodfellowship better 
than an eremitish and melancholic solitariness. 

XCL 

I had rather confess my ignorance than falsely profess 
knowledge. It is no shame not to know all things, but 
it is a just shame to overreach in any thing. 

xcn. 

Sudden extremity is a notable trial of faith, or any 
other disposition of the soul. For, as in a sudden fear, 
the blood gathers to the heart for guarding of that 
part which is principal, so the powers of the soul com- 
bine themselves in a hard exigent, that ^ej may be easi- 
ly judged of. The faithful, more suddenly than any 
casualty, can lift up his heart to his stay in heaven : 
whereas the worldling stands amazed and distraught 
with evil, because he hath no refuge to fly unto. For, 
not being acquainted with God in his peace, how should 
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he but have Him to seek in his eztremitj? Whea 
therefore some sudden stitch girds me in the side, like to 
be the messenger of death ; or when the sword of my 
enemy, in an unexpected assault threatens my body ; 
I will seriously note how I am affected ; so the sudden- 
est evil, as it shall not come unlooked for, shall not go 
away unthought of. If I find myself courageous and 
heavenly minded, I will rejoice in the truth of God's 
grace in me ; knowing that one dram of tried faith is 
worth a whole pound of speculative, and that which 
once stood by me will never fail me : if dejected and 
heartless, herein I will acknowledge cause of humilii^ 
tion, and, with all care and earnestness, seek to store 
myself agmnst the dangers following. 

xcra. 

The rules of civil policy may well be applied to the 
mind. As therefore for a prince, that he may have 
good success against either rebels or foreign enemies, it 
is a sure axiom. Divide and Rule, but when once 
seated in the throne over loyal subjects. Unite and 
Rule ; so in the re^ment of the soul, there must be vap 
riance set in the judgment and the conscience and af- 
fections, that that which is amiss may be subdued ; but 
when all parts are brought to order, it is the only course 
to maintain their peace ; that — ^all seeking to establish 
and help each other — the whole may prosper. Always 
to be at war, is desperate ; always at peace, secure and 
over-Epicure4ike. I do account a secure peace a 
just occasion of this civil dissension in myself, and a 
true Christian peace the end of all my secret wars. 
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Which, when I have achieved, I shall reign with comfort ; 
and never will be quiet till I have achieved it. 

xav. 

I brought sin enough with me into the world to repent of 
all my life, though I should never actually sin ; and sin 
enough actually every day to sorrow for, though I had 
brought none with me into the world : but laying both 
together, my time is rather too short for my repentance. 
It were madness in me to spend my short life in jollity 
and pleasure — whereof I have so small occasion — and 
ne^ect the opportunity of my so just sorrow : especially 
since before I came into the world I sinned ; after I am 
gcme out of the worid, the ccmtagion of my sin past shall 
add to the guilt of it — yet in both these estates I am un- 
eapable of repentance. I will do that while I may, 
which, when I have neglected, is unrecoverable. 

> xcv. 

Ambition is torment enough for an enemy. For it 
affords as much discontentment in enjojing as in want ; 
making men like poisoned rats, which, when they have 
tasted of their bane, cannot rest till they drink, and then 
can much less rest till their death. It is better for me 
to live in the wise men's stocks, in a contented want, 
than in a fool's paradise to vex myself with wilful un- 
quietness. 

XCVL 

It is not possible but a conceited man must be a fooL 
For that overweening opinion he hath of himself excludes 
all opportunity of purchasing knowledge. Let a vessel 
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be (mce full of never so base liquor, it will not give room 
to the costliest ; but spills beside whatsoever is infused. 
The proud man though he be empty of good substance, 
yet is full of conceit Many men had proved wise if 
they had not so thought themselves. I am empty enough 
to receive knowledge enough. Let me think myself but 
so bare as I am, and more I need not O Lord, do 
tiion teach me how little, how nothing I have ; and give 
me no more than I know I want 

xcvn. 

Every man hath his turn of sorrow ; whereby — some 
more, some less — all men are in their times miserable. 
I never yet could meet with the man that complained not 
d somewhat. Brfcnre sorrow come I will prepare for 
it; whenitisoomelwili welcome it; when it goes I will 
take but half a £Bu*ewell of it, as still expecting hb return* 

xcvnL 

There be three things that foQow an injury so far as 
it ooncemeth onrselves,-^for as the offence toucheth 
God it is above our reach — rev^age, censure, satisfac* 
tion ; which must be remitted by the merciful man. Yet 
not all at all times ; but revenge always, — leaving it to 
I£m that can and will do it ; censure oft-times ; satis* 
^tion sometimes. He that deceives me oft, though I 
must forgive him, yet charity binds me not, not to cen- 
sure him for untrusty ; and he that hath endamaged me 
much, cannot plead breach of charity in my seeking hi» 
restituticm. I will so r^oiit wr<mgs as I may not en- 
Qourage oUiers to offer them, and so retain them as I 
may not induce God to retain Qiine to Him. 
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XCDL 

Grarments that have once one rent in them, are sah- 
ject to be torn on every nail and every brier ; and glasses 
that are onoe cracked are soon broken. Such is man's 
good name, once tainted with just reproach. Next to 
the approbation of Grod and the testimony of mine own 
conscience, I will seek for a good reputation amongst 
men : not by dose carriage concealing faults, that they 
may not be known to my shame ; but avoiding all vices, 
that I may not deserve it. The efficacy of the agent 
is in the patient well-disposed. It is hard for me ever 
to do good, unless I be reputed good. 

C. 

Many veget^les and many brute creatures exceed 
man in length of age. Whidi hath opened the mouths of 
heathen philosophers to accuse nature as a step-mother 
to man, who hath given him the least time to live, that 
only could make use of his time in getting knowledge. 
Silt herein religion doth most magnify Grod in his 
wisdom and justice, — teaching us thi^ other creatures 
live long and perish to nothing, only man recom- 
penses the shortness of his life with eternity after it ; 
that the sooner he dies well, the sooner he comes to per- 
fection of knowledge, which he might in vain seek be- 
low ; the sooner he dies ill, the less hurt he doth with 
his knowledge. There is great reason, then, why man 
should live long ; greater, why he should die early. I 
will never blame God for making me too soon happy, 
for changing my ignorance for knowledge, my corruption 
for inmiortality, my infirmities for perfection* Comei 
Lord Jesus, come quickly I 
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CENTURY 11. 



L 

A MAX under God's afliiction is like a bird in a net; 
the more he striveth^ the more he is entan^ed. God's 
decree cannot be eluded with impatience. What I can- 
not aToid, I will learn to bear. 

n. 

I find that all worldly things require a long time in 
getting, and afibrd a short pleasure in enjoying them. I 
will not care much for what I have ; nothing for what I 
have not. 

m. 

I see natural bodies forsake their own fdace and con- 
dition for the preservation of the whole. But of all oth- 
er creatures, man ; and of all other men Christians, have 
the least interest in themselves. I will Uve as given to 
others, lent only to myself. 
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IV. 

That which is said of the elephant — that being guilty 
of his deformity, he cannot abide to look on his own face 
in the water, but seeks for troubled and muddy channels 
—we see well moralized in men of evil conscience, who 
know their souls are so filthy that they dare not so much 
as view them, but shift off all checks of their former ini- 
quity with vain excuses of good-fellowship. Whence it 
is that every small reprehension so galls them ; because 
it calls the eye of the soul home to itself, and makes 
them see a glimpse of what they would not So have I 
seen a foolish and timorous patient, which, knowing bis 
wound very deep, would not endure the chirurgeon to 
search it : whereon what can ensue, but a festering of 
the part and a danger of the whole body ? So I have 
seen many prodigal wasters run so far in books that they 
cannot abide to hear of reckoning. It hath been an 
old and true proverb, * Oft and even reckonings make 
long Mends.' I will oft sum my estate with God, that 
I may know what I have to expect and answer for. 
Kdther shall my score run on so long with God that I 
shall not know my debts, or fear an audit, or despair of 
pardon. 

V. 

I account this body nothing but a dose prison to my 
soul, and the earth a larger prison to my body. I may 
not break prison till I be loosed by death, but I will 
leave it not unwillingly when I am loosed. 
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VL 

The common fears of the world are causeless and iU 
placed. No man fears to do ill, every man to suffer ill ; 
wherein — if we consider it well — ^we shall find that we 
fear our best friends. For my part, I have learned 
more of God and of myself in one week's extremity, than 
all my whole life's prosperity had taught me before. 
And, in reason and common experience, prosperity usu- 
ally makes us forget our death ; adversity, on the other 
side, makes us neglect our life. Now — ^if we measure 
both of these by their effects — ^forgetfulne^ of death 
makes us secure ; ne^ect of this life makes us careful of 
a better. So much therefore as neglect of life is better 
than forgetfulness of death, and watchfulness better than 
security, so much more beneficial will I esteem adver- 
sity than prosperity. 

vn. 

Even grief itself is pleasant to the remembrance when 
it is once past, as joy is whiles it is present I will not 
therefore, in my conceit, make any so great diff^ence 
betwixt joy and grief ; since grief past is joyful, and long 
expectation of joy is grievous. 

vin. 

Every sickness is a little deatL I will be content to 
die oft, that I may die once welL 

K. 

Oft times those things which have been sweet in opin- 
ion, have proved bitter in experience. I will therefore 
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ever suspend my resdute judgment until the trial and 
event In the meanwhile, I will fear the worst and 
hope the best. 

X. 

In all divine and moral good things, I would fain keep 
that I have and get that I want I do not more lothe 
all other covetousness than I affect this. In all these 
things alone, I profess never to have enough. If I may 
increase them therefore, either by laboring or begging or 
usury, I shall leave no means unattempted. 

XL 

Some children are of that nature that they are never 
well but while the rod is over them. Such am I to 
God. Let Him beat me, so He amend jne ; let Him 
take all away from me, so He give me himself. 

xn. 

There must not be one uniform proceeding with all 
men in reprehension, but that must vary according to 
the disposition of the reproved. I have seen some men 
as thorns, which easily touched, hurt not, but if hard 
and unwarily, fetched blood of the hand ; others as net- 
tles, which if they be nicely handled, sting and prick, 
but if hard and roughly pressed are pulled up without 
harm. Before I take any man in hand, I wiU know 
whether he be a thorn or a nettle. 

xnL 

I will account no sin little, since there is not the least 
but works out the death of the souL It is all one wheth* 
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ler I be drowned in the ebber shores or in the midst of 
the deep sea. 

XIV. 

It is a base thing to get goods to keep them. I see 
that God — ^which only is infinitely rich — ^holdeth no- 
thing in hb own hands, but gives all to his creatares. 
But if we will needs lay up, where should we rather re- 
pose it than in Christ's treasury? The poor man's 
hand is the treasury of Christ All my superfluity shall 
be there hoarded up, where I know it shall be safely 
kept and surely returned me. 

XV. 

The school of God and nature require two contrary 
manners of proceeding. In the school of nature, we must 
conceive and then believe. In the school of God, we 
must first believe and then we shall conceive. He that 
believes no more than he conceives, can never be a 
Christian; nor he a philosopher that assents without 
reason. In nature's school, we are taught to bolt out 
the truth by logical discourse : God cannot endure a lo- 
gician. In His school, he is the best scholar Ihat rea- 
sons least and assents most In divine things, what I 
may, I will conceive ; the rest I will believe and ad- 
mire. Not a curious head, but a credulous and plain 
heart is accepted with God. 

XVL 

No worldly pleasure hath any absolute delight in it : 
but as a bee — ^having honey in the mouth, hath a sting 
in the taiL Why am I so foolish to rest my heart upon 
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any of them, and not rather labor to aspire to that one 
absolute Good, in whom is nothing savoring of grief, no- 
thing wanting to perfect happiness ? 

xvn. 

A sharp reproof I account better than a smooth de- 
ceit Therefore when my friend checks me, I will re- 
spect it with thankfulness ; when others flatter me, I 
will suspect it and rest in my own censure of myself, 
who should be more privy and less partial to my own 
deservings. 

xvin. 

Extremity distinguisheth friends. Worldly pleas- 
ures, like physicians, give us over when once we lie a 
dying ; and yet the death-bed had most need of com- 
forts. Christ Jesus standeth by his in the pangs of 
death, and after death at the bar of judgment — ^not leav- 
ing them, either in their bed or grave. 

I will use them therefore to my best advantage, — not 
trust them. But for thee, O my Lord, which in mercy 
and truth canst not fail me — ^whom I have found ever 
faithful and present in all extremities — ^kill me, yet will 
I trust in thee. 

XIX. 

We have heard of so many thousand generationi 
passed, and we have seen so many hundreds die within 
our knowledge, that I wonder any man can make account 
to live one day. I will die daily. It is not done be- 
fore the time, which may be done at all times. 
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XX. 

Desire oft times makes us unthankful ; for whoso 
hopes for that he hath not, usually forgets that which he 
hath. I will not suffer my heart to rove after high or 
impossible hopes, lest I should in the mean time con- 
temn present benefits. 

XXI 

In hoping well, in being ill, and fearing worse, the 
life of man is wholly consumed. When I am ill, I will 
live in hope of better ; when well, in fear of worse ; nei- 
ther will I at any time hope without fear, lest I should 
deceive myself with too much confidence — ^wherein evil 
shall be so much more unwelcome and intolerable, be- 
cause I k)oked for good — nor again fear without hope, 
lest I should be over-much dejected ; nor do either of 
tiiem, without true omtentation. 

xxn. 

What is man to the whole earth ? What is earth to 
the heaven ? What is heaven to his Maker ? I will ad- 
mire nothing in itself; but all things in God, and God 
in all things. 

. xxnL 

There be three usual causes of ingratitude upon a be- 
nefit received— envy, pride, covetousness. Envy lodg- 
ing more at others' benefits than our own ; pride, look- 
ing mwe at ourselves than the benefit; covetousness 
looking more at what we would have than what we have. 
In good turns, I will neither respect the giver, nor my- 
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self, nor the ^t, nor others ; but only the intent and 
good will from whence it proceeded. So shall I re- 
quite others' great pleasures with equal good will, and 
accept of small favors with great thankfulness. 

XXIV. 

Whereas the custom of the world is to hate things 
present, to desire future, and magnify what is past, I 
will, contrarily, esteem that which is present, best; for 
both what is past was once present, and what is future 
will be present Future things next, because they are 
present in hope ; what is past, least of all, because it 
cannot be present — ^yet somewhat, because it was. 

XXV. 

We pity the folly of the lark, which while it playeth 
with the feather and stoopeth to the glass, is caught in 
the fowler's net : and yet cannot see ourselves alike made 
fools by Satan, who, deluding us by the vain feathers 
and glasses of the world, suddenly enwrappeth us in his 
snares. We see not the nets indeed ; it is too much 
that we shall feel them, and that they are not so easily 
escaped after, as before avoided. O Lord, keep thou 
mine eyes from beholding vanity. And though mine 
eyes see it, let not my heart stoop to it, but lothe it 
afar off. And if I stoop at any time and be taken, set 
thou my soul at liberty, that I may say. My soul is es- 
caped, even as a bird out of the snare of the fowler— the 
snare is broken and I am delivered. 

XXVL 

In suffering evil, to look to secondary causes without 
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respect to tine highest, maketh unpatience — for so we 
hite at the stone and neglect him that threw it IT we 
take a blow at our equal, we return it with usury ; if of 
a prince, we repine not What matter is it, if God kill 
me, whether he do it bj an ague, or by the hand of a 
tyrant ? Again, in expectation of good, to look to the 
first cause, without care of the second, argues idleness 
and canseth want As we cannot help ourselves with- 
out God, so God will not ordinarily help us without our- 
selves. In both, I will look up to God, without repin- 
ing at the means in one or trusting them in the other. 

xxvn. 

If my money were another naan's, I could but keep 
it : only the expending shows it my own. It is greater 
gkury, ccnnfort and gain to lay it out well than to keep it 
safely. God hath made me not his treasurer, but his 
Steward. 

xxvra. 

Augustine's friend Nelnidius, not unjustly, hated a 
short answer to a weighty and difficult question; be- 
cause the disqui^don of great truths requires time, and 
the determining is perilous. I will as much hate a 
te<^ous and far-fetched answer to a short and easy ques- 
tion. For as that other wrongs the truth, so this the 
hearer. 

xxrx. 

Performance is a binder. I will request no more fa- 
vor of any man than I must needs. I will rather choose 
4 
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to make an honest sbift, than over-much enthrall mysdf 
by being beholding. 

XXX. 

The world is a stage ; everj man an actor, and plays 
his part here, either in a comedy or tragedy. The good 
man is a comedian — ^which, however he b^ns, ends 
merrily : but the wicked man acts a tragedy, and there- 
fore ever ends in horror. Thou seest a wicked man 
vaunt himself on this stage. Stay till the last act, and 
look to his end as David did, and see whether that be 
peace. Thou wouldst make strange tragedies if thou 
wouldst have but one act. Who sees an ox grazing in 
a fat and rank pasture, and thinks not that he is near to 
the slaughter ? — whereas the lean beast, that toils utid^ 
(he yoke, is far enough from the shamWes. The best 
wicked man cannot be so envied in las first shows, as he 
b pitiable in the conclusion. 

XXXI. 

Of all objects of beneficence, I will choose eith^ an 
old man or a child ; because these are most ottt of hc^ 
to requite. The one forgets a good turn ; Uie other 
lives not to repay it. 

xxxn. 

That which Pythagoras said of philosophers, is mo^ 
true of Christians ; — ^for Christianity is nothing but a 
divine and better philosophy. Three sorts of men come 
to the market — bt^rs, sellers, lookers on. The two 
first are both busy and carefully distracted about theit 
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madKet : onlj ik» thhd live hapj^jr, wiikg the woribi !» 
if they used it not 

XXSSSL 

There be three things whidi, of idl other^ I will neyer 
strive for ; — ^the wall, the way, the best seat If I de* 
serve well, a low place cannot disparage me so much as 
I shall grace it ; if not, the height of my place shall add 
to my shame, whiles every man shaH ccmdeum die of 
pride matched with unwcNTthiness. 

XXXIV. 

I see there is not so much difference betwixt a man 
and a beast, as betwixt a Christian and a natural man. 
For whereas man lives but one life of reason above the 
beast, a Christian lives kmr lives above a natural man ; 
— 4he life of indioate regeneration by grace; the perfect 
life of imputed righteouffiiess ; the life of glory b^un, in 
the separation of the soul ; the life o^' perfect glory, in 
the society of the body with the soul in full haf^iness : 
— the worst whereof is better by many degrees than the 
best life of a natural man. For whereas the dignity of 
the life is meaaired by the cause of it — in which regard 
the life of the plant is basest, because it is but from the 
juice arising from the root, administered by the earth ; 
the life of the brute creature better than it, because 
it is sensitive : of a man better than it, because rea- 
sonable — ^and the cause of this life is the spirit of Grod ; 
so far as the spirit of God is above reaspn, so far doth a 
Christiim exceed a mere natuniUist I thank God much 
thtft he hath made me a man ; but more, that he ha& 
ilMde me a Christian : — ^witkcMit which, I know not 
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whether it had been better for me to haye been a beast, 
or not to have been. 

XXXV. 

Great men's favors, friends' promises, and dead men's 
shoes, I will esteem, but not trust to. 

XXXVL 

It Is a fearful thing to sin ; more fearful to delight in 
sin ; yet worse than worst, to boast of it. If therefore I 
cannot avoid sin, because I am a man, yet I will avoid 
the delight, defence and boasting of sin, because I am a 
Christian. 

xxxva 

Those things which are most eagerly desired, are 
most hardly both gotten and kept — God commonly cross- 
ing our desires in what we are over-fervent. I will 
therefore account all things as too good to have, so no- 
thing too dear to lose. 

xxxvin. 

A true friend is not born every day. It is best to be 
courteous to all, entire with few. So may we, perhaps, 
have less cause of joy — I am sure, less occasion of 
sorrow. 

XXXDL 

Secrecies, as they are a burden to the mind ere ihey 
be uttered, so are they no less charge to the receiver 
when they are uttered. I will not long after more in- 
ward secrets, lest I should procure doubt to myself and 
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jealous fear to the discloser : but as mj mouth shall be 
shut with fidelity, not to blab them, so mj ear shall not 
be too open to receive them. 

XL. 

As good physicians by one receipt make way for an- 
other, so is it the safest course in practice. I will re- 
veal a great secret to none, but whom I have found 
faithful in less. 

XLL 

I will enjoy all things in Gk>d, and God in all things r 
nothing in itself: so shall my joys neither change nor 
perish. For however the things themselves may aher 
or fade, yet He in whom they are mine,, is ever like 
himself, constant and everlasting; 

XUL 

If I would provoke myself to contentation, I will cast 
down my eyes to my inferiors, and there see better men 
in worse condition : if to humility, I will cast them up to 
my betters ; and so much more deject myself to theni, 
by how much more I see them thought worthy to be re- 
spected of others, and deserve better in themselves. 

XLffl. 

True virtue rests in the conscience of itself, either for 
reward or censure. If therefore I know myself upright, 
false rumors shall not daunt me : if not answerable to 
the good report of my favorers, I will myself find the 
first fault, that I may prevent the shame of others. 
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XUV. 

I will account virtue the besi mhesy knowledge tbft 
next, riches the worst : and therefore will labor to be 
virtuous and learned, without condition. As for riches, 
i£ they Call in loj way, I vefose them not ; but if not I 
do«ire them not 

XLV. 
An honest word I account better than a careless oath. 
I will saj nothing but what I dare swear, and will per- 
tpapm. It is a shame £6r a Cbriii^tuua to abide Ms tgiSBgae 
n fftlie scorrant, or bis mind a loose mistress 

XI.VL 

There is a just and easy deference to be put betwist 
a friend and an enemy, betwixt a familiar and a friend — 
and much good use to be made of all ; but of all, with 
discreUon. I will disclose myself no whit to my enemy, 
affHuewhat to my friend, wholly to no maa-^est I should 
hie more odiers' than mine own. Friendship is briillA 
stffaS* £bw know I whether ho thaft k»res me> may no^ 
hi^ me hereafter ? 

xLvn. 

No man but is an easy judge of his own matters ; and 
lookers-on oftentimes see the more. I w^ therefore 
submit myself to others in wbat I am reproved^ bulin 
what I am praised, only to myseE 
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XLYin. 

I will not be so menrjr as to forget Grod^ nor so aor- 
lowfnl to forget myself^ 

XUX. 
As nodiing makes so sttfmg and mortal liostility aa 
discord in religions, so nothing in the worid unites men's 
heflffts so firmlj as the bond of fsd^ For whereas^ 
ikexe are three ^x^iindB of frieiidahip*-Tirti]6» pleasure^ 
profit ; and, by all confeaeioB% that is the surest whifih- 
is upon virtue, it must needs fioUow that what is.grounck 
ed on the best mi^ most heavenl^t irirtoe, must be tba. 
fikstest : whioh aa it unibes man to Ccod, so inseparaUj, 
that no tentadons, no torments, not aU \h^ gates of hell 
oan sever him ; so. it unites one Qwistian soul to anoih* 
&t so firmly that no outwaard occamences, do imperfeo* 
ttoos in the party loved, can dissolve them. If I 1o««l 
not the child of God, for his own sake, for his Fath^s 
sake, more than my friend for my commodity, or my 
kinsman for blood, I never received any sj^ick of true 
heai^edy love. 

L. 

The good duty that is deferred upon, a conodt of pi!ea> 
ent unfitness, at last grows irksome, and thereup<m air 
tc^ther neglected. I wiU not suffer my heart to en- 
tertain the least thought of lothness towanb the task of 
devotion, wherewith I have stinted myself; but violent* 
ly break thorough any motion of unwiUingness, not mAf 
out a deep check to myself, for my backwardness. 
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LI. 

Hearing is a sense of great i^prehension, jet far 
more subject to deceit than seeing — ^not in the manner 
of apprehending, but in the uncertainty of the object 
Words are vocal interpreters of the mind — ^actions, real : 
and therefore however both should speak according to 
the truth of what is in the heart, yet words do more be- 
lie the heart, than actions. I care not what words I hear, 
when I see deeds. I am sure what a man doth, he thinketh 
— not so, always, what he speaketh. Though I will not 
be so severe a censor that for some few evil acts I should 
condemn a man of false-heartedness, yet, in common 
course ci life I need not be so mc^ish as not to believe 
ratlier the language of the hand than of the tongue. He 
that says well and doth well, is without exception, com- 
mendable ; but if one of these must be severed from the 
othor, I like him well that doth well, and saith nothing. 

LH 
That which is said of the pelican — ^that when the shep- 
herds, in desire to catch her, lay fire not far from her 
nest, which she finding and fearing the danger of her 
young, seeks to blow out with her wings, so long till she 
bum herself and makes herself a prey in an unwise {nty 
to the young — ^I see morally verified in experience, of 
those which indiscreetly meddling with the fiame of dis- 
sension kindled in the church, rather increase than quench 
it ; rather fire their own wings than help others. I had 
rather bewail the fire afar ofi^, than stir in the coals of 
it. I would not grudge my ashes to it,* if those might 
abate the burning ; but since I see this is daily increased 
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with partaking, 1 will behold it with sorrow, and meddle 
no otherwise than hj prayeie to God and entreaties to 
men; seeking mj own safety and the- peace of the 
ohnrcby in the freedom of my thought and »lence of mj 
tongue. 

LUL 

That which is said of Lucilla's faction — ^that mgtr 
In^ it, pride fostered it, and covetoasness confirmed it 
— is true of all schisms, Uiough with some inversion* 
For the most are bred through pride — ^whiles men, up<«i 
an high conceit of themselves, scorn to go in the com- 
mon road, and affect singularity in opinion, — are con- 
firmed through anger — ^whiles they stomach and grudge 
any contradiction, — ^and are nourished through covetous- 
ness, — ^whiles they seek ability to bear out theiv part. 
In some others, again, covetousness obt^ns the first 
place, anger the second, pride Uie last» Herein there- 
fore I have been always wont to commend and admire 
the hunulity of those great and profound wits, whom 
depth of knowledge hath not led to by-paths in judg- 
ment, but, walking in the beaten path of the church,, 
have bent all their forces to the establishment of received 
truths : accounting it greater glory to confirm an ancient 
verity than to devise a new opinion, though never so. 
profitaUe, unknown to their predecessOTs. I will not 
reject a truth, for mere novelty :— old truths may come 
newly to light, neither is Gk>d tied to times for the gift 
of his illumination — but I will suspect a novel opinion of. 
untruth ; and not entertain it, unless it may be deduced 
from ancient grounds. 
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The ear and the ej^ are the mind's receivers ; but 
the tongue is only busied in expending the treasure r^ 
ceived. If therefore the revenues of the mind be uttev* 
ed as fast or faster than they are received, it cannot be 
but that the mind must neeife be held bare, and can nev- 
er laj? up for purchase. But if the receivers take in 
still with, no utterance, the mind may soon grow a bof* 
den to itself, and unprofitable to otJbers. I will not huf 
u{^ too much and utter nothing, lest I be covetous; Bor 
spend much and store up lUtle> lest I be prodigal and 
poor. 

LV. 

It is a vainglonotts flattery for a^raan to praise lumi* 
adf ; an envious wrong to detract from others. I will 
^eiefiore speak no ill c^ others, no good of mysdf. 

LVL 

That whidb, is the misery of travelers — to find many- 
bosta and lew fiHiends — ^is the estate of Christians m 
their pilgrimage to a better life. Good friends may not 
tiierefore be easily foregone : neither must they be used 
as suits of a{>parel ; which, when we have worn thread- 
bare, we cast off, and call for new. ^^o^ing but deadi 
or viilainy shall divorce me from, an old friend ; but stBl 
I will follow him so ^ as is either possil^ or honesty 
and thea I wiU leave him with sorrow. 

Lvn. 

True friendship necessarily requires patience. For 
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there is »» maa ib whom I shall not Bud&0 fiomewba^ 
and who shall not ae justly mislike somewhat in me^ 
My friend's faults therefore, if little, I will swallow 9od dip 
gest ; if great I will smother them. However, I will wink 
at them to others, but lovingly notify them to himself. 

LVDI. 
^ iDJuries hurt not more in the Feceiving than ia die- 
venembranee. A small injinrysludl go> as it comes 9 
agreat injury nay «foie or sup with: me ; hot »one al 
all shall lodge with me. Why should I rex n^self, h%^ 
cause another hath vexed me ? 

It is good dealing with that over which we have the 
most power. If my state will not be framed to mj mi»d, 
I will labor to frame my mind to my estate* 

LX. 

It is a great misery to be etther always, or never, 
al<me. Society of mea bath not so much gaia as die^ 
Inaction. In greatest company, I will be alone to 1^ 
self; in greatest privacy^ in company with God. 

LXL 
Grief for things past that cannot be remedied and 
care for things to come that cannot be prevented, may- 
easily hurt, can never benefit me. I will therefore coi»- 
mit myself to God in both, and enjoy the present 

IXIL 
Let my estate be never so mean, I will ever keep 
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myself rather beneath, than either level or above it A 
man may rise, when he will, with honor ; but cannot fall 
without shame. 

LXIIL 

Nothing doth so befool a man as extreme passion. 
This doth both make them fools which otherwise are not, 
and show them, to be fools that are so. Violent passions, 
if I cannot tame them that they maj jield to my ease, 
I will at least smother them by ccmcealment, that they 
may not appear to my shame. 

LXIV. 

The mind of man, though infinite in desire, yet is 
finite in capacity. Since I cannot hope to know all things, 
I wiU labor first to know what I needs must, for their 
use ; next, what I best may, for their convenience. 

LXV. 

Though time be precious to me — as all irrevocable 
good things deserve to be-^-^md of all other things, I 
would not be lavish of it, yet I will accotint no time lost, 
that is either lent to, or bestowed upon, my friend. 

LXVL 

The practices of the best men are more subject to 
etror than their speculations. I will honor good exam- 
ples ; but I will live by good precepts. 

Lxvn. 

As charity requires forgetfulness of evil deeds, so pa- 
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tience requires forgetfalness of evil accidents. I wiU 
remember evils past, to humble me, not to vex me. 

Lxvm. 

It is both a misery and a shame for a man to be a 
bankrupt in love; which he may easily pay, and be 
never the more impoverished. I will be in no man's 
debt for good will ; but will at least return every man 
Ms own measure, if not with usury. It is much better 
to be a creditor than a debtor, in any thing, but espe- 
cially erf this. Yet of this, I will so be content to be a 
debtor, that I will always be paying it where I owe it ; 
and yet never will have so paid it, that I shall not owe 
it more. 

LXK. 
The Spanish proverb is too true— ^ Dead men and 
absent find no friends.' All mouths are boldly opened 
with a conceit of impunity. My ear shaM be no grave, 
to bury my friend's good name. But as I will be my 
present friend's self, so will I be my absent friend's d^ 
nty, to say for him what he would, and cannot, speak 
for himself. 

LXX. 

The loss of my friend, as it shall moderately grieve 
me, so it shall another way much benefit me, in recom- 
pense of his want, for it shall make me think more often 
and seriously, of earth and of heaven. Of earth, for his 
body which is reposed in it ; of heaven, for his soul 
which possesseth it before me ; of earth, to put me in 
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tnhid of my lik« frsultj and mortality ; of heaven, to make 
me dedre and, after a sort, emulate his happiness and 
glory. 

LXXI. 
Variety of objects is wont to cause distaraction ; when 
again a little one laid dose to the eye, if but of a penny 
breadth, wholly takes up the sight, which could else see 
tiie whole half heaven at once. I will have the eyes of 
my mind ever forestalled and filled with these two ob* 
jects— the shortness of my life ; eternity after death. 

LXXIL 

I see that he is more happy that hath nothing to lose, 
than he that loseth that which he hath. I will therefore 
neither hope for riches, nor fear poverty. 

LXXffl. 

I care not so much, in anything, ^r multitude as for 
c^ice. Books and friends I will not have many: I 
had rather seriously converse with a few, than wander 
amongst many. 

LXXIV. 

The wicked man is a very coward and is afraid of 
everything. Of God, because He is his enemy; of 
Satan, because he is his tormentor ; of God's creatures, 
because they, joining with their Msker, fight against 
him ; of himself, because he bears about him his own 
accuser and executioner. The godly man, contrarily^ 
is afraid of nothing. Not of God, because he knows 
Him his best friend and therefore will not hurt him ; 
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not of Sftten, because he cannot hart him ; not of affi^ 
dons, because he knows they |»t>oeed from a IcfvingQoi. 
and end to his own good ; not of the oreatares, smce 
the verj stones of the field are in league with him ; not 
of himself, since his consdence is at peace. A wicked 
man may be secure, because he knoweth not what he 
hath to fear; or desperate, through extremitjof fear; 
but truly courageous he cannot be. Faithlessness can* 
not dioose but be false hearted. I will ever by my cour*- 
age take trial of my faith. By how much more I feaiv 
hj so mudh less I belieye. 

LXXV. 

The godly man lives hardly, and — ^like the 8nt--4oils 
here during .the summ^ of his peace, holding himself 
short of his pleasures, as looking to provide for an hard 
winter, which, when it comes, he is able to wear it out 
comfortably : whereas the wicked man doth prodigally 
lash out all his joys in the time of his prosperity, and — 
like the grasshopper-— singing merrily all summer, k 
starved in winter. I will so enjoy the present, that I 
will lay up more for. hereafter. 

LXXVL 

I have wondered oft and blushed for shame, to read 
in mere philosophers — ^which had no other mistress but 
nature — such strange resolution in the contempt of both 
fortunes, as they call them ; such notable precepts (oc a 
Qonstant settledness and tranquillity of mind ; and to 
eompaore it with my own disposition and practice — whom 
I have found too much droophig and dejected under 
vaaSl crosses, and easily again earned away with little 
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prospaity : — to see such courage and strength to con- 
temn death, in those which thought they wholly perish- 
ed in death : and to find such faint-heartedness in my- 
self at the first conceit of death, who yet am thoroughly 
persuaded of the future happiness of my soul. I have 
the benefit of nature, as well as they ; besides infinite 
other helps that they wanted. Oh the dullness and blind- 
ness of us unworthy Christians ! that sufier heathens, 
by the dim candle-light of nature, to go further than we 
by the dear sun of the gospel — ^that an indifierent man 
could not tell by our practice, whether Were the pagan. 
Let me never for shame account myself a Christian, un- 
less my art of Christianity have imitated and gone be- 
yond nature so far that I can find the best heathen as far 
helow me in true resolution, as the vulgar aoit were bdow 
them. Else, I may shame religion ; it can neither hon- 
est nor help me. 

Lxxvn. 

If I would be irreligious and unconsdonable, I would 
make no doubt to be rich. For if a man will defraud, 
dissemble, forswear, bribe, oppress, serve the time, make 
use of all men for his own turn, make no scruple of any 
wicked action for his advantage ; I cannot see how he 
can escape wealth and preferment. But for an upright 
tnan to rise is difficult ; while his conscience straightly 
curbs him in from every unjust action, and will not al- 
low him to advance himself by indirect means. So 
riches come seldom easily to a good man, seldom hardty 
to the conscienceless. Happy is that man that can be 
rich with truth, or poor with contentment. I will not 
envy the gravel in the unjust man's throat Of ridbe% 
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let me never hare more than an honest man can bear 
awaj. 

LXXVIIL 

God is the God of order, not of oonfbsion. As there* 
fore m natoi^l things, he useth to proceed flrom one ex- 
treme to another by degrees, through the mean, so doth he 
in spiritual. The san riseth not at once to his highest, 
from tiie darkness of midnight ; but first sends f<»rth some 
feeble glimmenng of light in the dawning ; then looks 
out with wei^ and waterish b^ims ; and so by degrees 
ascends to the midst of heaven. So in the seasons of 
the year — ^we are not one daj scorched with a summer 
heat, and on the next, frozen with a sudden extremity 
of cold. But winter comes on softly ; first by cold dews, 
then hoar frosts, until at last it descend to tl^ hardest 
weather of alL Such are God^s s{^tual proceedings 9 
He never brings any man from the estate of sin to t^ 
estate of ^ory, but through ^ estate of grace. And as 
for grace, he seldom brings a man from gross wickedr 
ness to any eminence of p^ection. I will be chaoritably 
jeidous of these men, which, from notorious lewdness 
leap at once into a sudden forwardness of professioii. 
Holiness doth not^-^like Jonah's gourd — ^grow np in a 
night. I like it better to go on soft and sure, than for 
an hasty fit to run myse^ oat of wind, and af t^, staoA 
still and breathe me. 

LXXK. 

It haUi been said of old — To do well and h^ur iU, is 
princely. WMch, as it is most true, by reason of the 
eiavj which fdlows upon justice, so is the contrary no 
5 
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less justified by manj experiments. To do ill and to 
hear well, is the fashion of many great men. To do ill, 
because they are borne out with the assurance of impu- 
nity ; to hear well, because of abundance of parasites, 
which as ravens to a carcass, gather about great men. 
Neither is there any so great misery in greatness as this, 
that it conceals men from themselves ; and when they 
will needs have a sight of their own actions, it shows 
them a false glass to look in. Meanness of state — that 
I can find — ^hath none so great inconvenience. I am no 
whit sorry that I am rather subject to contempt than 
flattery. 

LXXX. 

There is no earthly blessing so precious as health <^ 
body : without which, all other worldly good things are 
but troublesome. Neither is there anything more diffi- 
cult than to have a good soul in a strong and vigorous 
body ; for it is commonly seen that the worse part draws 
away the better. But to have an healthful and sound 
soul in a weak, sickly body, is no novelty ; whiles the 
weakness of the body is an help to the soul, playing the 
part of a perpetual monitor to incite it to good and check 
it for eviL I will not be over-glad of health, nor over- 
fearful of sickness. I will more fear the spiritual hurt that 
may follow upon health, than the bodily pain that ac- 
companies sickness. 

LXXXL 

There is nothing more troublesome to a good mind, 
than to do nothing. For besides the furtherance of our 
estate, the mind doth both delight and better itself with 
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exercise. Hiere is but this difference then betwixt la- 
bor and idleness, that labor is a profitable and pleasant 
trouble ; idleness, a trouble both unprofitable and com- 
fortless. I will be ever doing something ; that either 
God when he cometh, or Satan when he tempteth, may 
find me busied. And jet, since — as the old proverb is 
— ^better it is to be idle, than effect nothing, I will not 
more hate doing nothing, than doing something to no 
purpose. I shall do good but a while ; let me strive tO' 
do it while I maj. 

Lxxxn. 

A fmthful man hath three eyes — the first, of sense, 
ccnnmon to him with brute creatures ; the second, of rea- 
son, common to all men ; the third, of faidi, proper to 
his profesdon — whereof each lookeUi beyond other, and 
none of them meddleth with others' objects. For nd- 
ther doth the eye of sense reach to intelligible things and 
matters of discourse ; nor the eye of reason to those 
things which are supernatural and spiritual ; neither doth 
faith look down to things that may be sensibly seen. If 
thou discourse to a brute beast, of the depths of philoso- 
phy, never so plainly, he understands not, because they 
are beyond the view of his eye, which is only of sense* 
If to a mere carnal man, of divine things, he perceiveth 
not the things of God ; neither indeed can do, because 
they are spiritually discerned. And therefore no wonder 
if those things seem unlikely, incredible, impossible to 
hmi, which the faitiiful man — ^having a proportionable 
means of apprehension— doth as plainly see, as his eye 
doth any sensible thing. Tell a plain countryman that 
the son, or some higher or lesser star, is much bigger 
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tlian his cart-wheel, or at least so many scores Ugger 
than the whole earth ; he laughs thee to scomy as af- 
fecting admiratioQ with a learned untonth. Yet tiM 
sdbolar, by the eye of reason, doth as plainly see and ao- 
ksiowledge this truth, as that his hand is bigger than hoB 
pen. What a thick mist, yea what a palpable and more 
than Egyptian darkness dodi the natural man live in ! 
What a world is there that he doth not see at all 1 And 
how little doth he see in this, which is his proper ele- 
ment I There is no bodily thing, but the brute crea- 
tures see as well as he — and some of them better. As 
for his eye of reason, how dim it is in those tilings which 
are best fitted to it I What one thing is there in nature, 
which he doth perfectly know ? What herb, or fiowar, 
or worm iha^ he treads cm, is there, whose true essence 
he knoweth ? No, not so much as what is in his owb 
bosom — what it is, where it is, or whence it is, that gives 
being to himself. But for those tiiiii^ which concern 
the best woi^ he doth not so much as confusedly see 
th^n, nmther knoweth whether they be. He^ sees no 
whit into the great and awful majesty of God. He ^s- 
cems Him not ia all His creatures, fining the world i?itk 
His infinite and glorious presence. He sees not his 
wise proTi<tence, overruling all things, disusing all cas- 
ual events, (Hrdering all sinful actions of men to His own 
glory. He con^)rehends nothing of the beauty, majes* 
ty, power and mercy <^ &e Saviour of the world, sitting 
in his humanity at his Fath^s right hand. He sees 
not tiiie unspeakable happiness of the glorified souls of 
the saints. He sees not the whole heav^y common* 
wealth of angds, ascending and descending to the be- 
hoof of God's children, waiting upon him at all times inp 
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visibly — ^not exduded mth closeneas of prisoimnor deso- 
lateness of wildernesses — and the multitude of evil sinrife 
passing and standing by him to tempt him mito evil : 
but> l^e unto the foolish bird, when he hath hid his 
head that he sees nobody, he thinks hims^ altogether 
BBseea ; and Uien counts himself solitary, when his eye 
can meet with no eompanion. It was not without cause 
that we call a mere foc^ a natoraL For howeTer 
worktiings have still thoa^t GhrisUans God's fool% 
we know them the fools of the world. The deep- 
est philosopher that ever was-^Hsaving the reTerence of 
the schools — is but an ignorant sot to the simplest 
Christian. For the weakest Christian may, by plaia 
information, see soo^what into the greatest mysteries 
of nature, because he hath the eye of reason, common 
with the best : but the best philosopher, by all the de>- 
monstration in the worid, can oonceiye nothing ci ^ 
mysteries of godliness, because he utterly wants the eye 
of faith. Though my insight into matters of the world 
be so shallow that my simplicity moveih pity, or mfd&eth 
sport imto others, it shaH be my contentment and hap{^- 
ness that I see further into better matters. That whidh 
I see not, is worthless, and deserveth Httle better than 
contem^ That which I see, is msspeakable, inestimar 
ble^ for comfort, lor ^orj. 

Lxxxm. 

It is not possible for an inferior to live at peace> un* 
less he have learned to be contemned For the pride of 
his superiors and the malice of his equals and inferiors 
shall offer him continual and inevitable occasions of un- 
quietness. As contentation is the mother of inward 
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peace with ourgelves, so is hnmilitj the mother of peace 
"with others. For if thou be vile in thine own eyes first, 
it shall the less trouble thee to be accounted vile of oth- 
;ers. So that a man of an high heart, in a low place, 
cannot want discontentment ; whereas a man of lowly 
stomach can swallow and digest contempt without any 
distemper. For wherein can he be the worse for being 
contemned, who out of his own knowledge of his deserts, 
did most of all contemn himself? I should be very im- 
provident, if in this calling I did not look for daily con- 
tempt, wherein we are made a spectacle to the world, to 
angels, and men. When it comes, I will either embrace 
it or contemn it — embrace it when it is within my mea- 
sure ; when above, contemn it. So embrace it, that I 
may more humble myself under it ; and so contemn it, 
that I may not give heart to him that offers it, nor dis^ 
tgrace him for whom I am contemned. 

LXXXIV. 

^Christ raised three dead men to life— one newly de- 
parted, another on the bier, a third smelling in the grave 
— to show us that no degree of death is so desperate 
that it is past help. My sins are many and great ; yet 
if they were more, they are far below the mercy of him 
that hath remitted them, and the value of his ransom 
that hath paid for them. A man hurts himself most by 
presumption ; but we cannot do God a greater wrong 
than to despair of forgiveness. It is a double injury to 
God ; first, that we ofiend his justice by sinning ; then, 
that we wrong his mercy with despmring and so forUi. 
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LXXXV. 

For a man to be weary of the world, through mise- 
ries that he meets with, and for that cause to covet death, 
is neither difficult nor conmiendable ; but rather argues 
a base weakness of mind. So it may be a cowardly 
part, to contemn the utmost of all terrible things, in a 
fear of lingering misery ; but for a man either living 
happily here on earth or resolving to live miserably, yet 
ta desire his removal to heaven, doth well become a true 
Christian courage, and argues a noUe mixture of pa- 
tience and faith. Of patience, for that he can and dare 
abide to live sorrowfully ; of faith, for that he is assured 
of his better being other-where, and therefore prefers 
the absent joys he looks for, to those he feels in present* 
No sorrow shall make me wish myself dead, that I may 
not be at all. No contentment shall hinder me from 
wishing myself with Christ, that I may be happier. 

LXXXVL 

It was not for nothing, that the wise Creator of all 
things hath placed gold and silver and all precious min- 
erals under our feet to be trod upon, and hath hid 
them low in the bowels of the earth, that they cannot 
without great labor be either found or gotten ; whereas 
he hath placed the noblest part of his creation above our 
heads, and that so open to our view that we cannot 
choose but every moment behold them. Wherein, what 
did he else intend, but to draw away our minds from 
these worthless and yet hidden treasures — to which he 
foresaw we would be too much addicted — and to call 
them to the contemplation of those better things which 
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— beside their beautj— 4ire more obvious to us^ that in 
them we might see and admire the glory of their Maker 
and withal seek our own ? How do those men wrong 
themselves and misconstrue God, who— as if he had 
hidden these things because he would have them sought, 
and laid the other open for neglect — ^bend themselves 
whdlj to the seeking of these earthly commodities, and 
do no m^»re mind heaven than if there were none I If 
we could ima^e a beast to have reason, how could he be 
more absurd in his choice ? How easy is it to observe, 
that still the higher we go, the more purity and perfec- 
tion we find ! — So earth is the very dross and dregs of 
all the elements ; water somewhat mcNre pure than it, 
yet also more feculent than the air above it ; the lower 
air less pure than his uppermost regious ; and yet these 
as far inferior to the lowest heavens ; whi<^ again are 
more exceeded by the gk>rious and empyreal seat of 
God, which IS the heaven of the just — ^Yet these brutish 
men take up their rest, and place their felicity, in the 
lowest and worst of all God's workmanship ; not regard- 
ing that whidi with its own glory can make them hap- 
py. Heaven is the proper place of my soul. I will send 
it up thither continually in my thoughts, whiles it so- 
journs with me, before it go to dwell there forever. 

LXXXVII. 
A man need not to care for more knowledge than to 
know himself; he needs no more {Measure than to con- 
tent himself; no more victory than to overcome him- 
self; no mare riches than to enjoy himself. What fools 
are they that seek to know all other things, and are 
Strangers in themselves ; that seek altogether to satisfy 
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otlier m^s humours, wkh tb^r own displeasure ; that; 
seek to vaiM^uish kiDgdoms and eountries, when they are 
not toasters of themselves ; that have no hold of tibeir 
own hearts, yet se^ to be possessed of all outward eom«» 
modities. Go home to thyself first, yain heart, and whe^ 
thou hast made sure work there-*-^ knowing^ oont^i^ 
ing, overcoming, enjoying thyself—spend i^ the super* 
fluity of thy time and labcur upon others* 

txxxvm. 

It was an excdlentt rule that fell from the epiewe-^ 
whose name is odious to us, fcnr the father of looseness—* 
that if a man would be rich, honcnrable, aged, he should 
not strive so mudi to add to his wealthy r^utation, 
years, as to detract from his deiurea. For eertainly in 
these things which stand most up<»i conceit, he hath the 
most, that desireth least A poor man that hath little 
and desires no mcMre, is in truth richer than the greatest 
monarch, that thinketh he hath not what he shoold, or 
what he might, or that grieves there is no more to have* 
It is not necessity, but ambition, that sets men's hearts 
(m the rack. If I have meat, drink, apparel I will learn 
therewith to be content. If I had the world full of 
wealth beside, I could enjoy no more than I use i the 
rest could please me no otherwise but by lo(ddng on* 
And why can I not thus solaoe mysdf while it is 
others' ? 

LXXXDL 

An inconstant and wavering mind, as it makes a man 
unfit for society — for that there can be no assurance <^ 
his words or purposes, neither can we build on them 
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without deceit — so, besides that it makes a man ridicu- 
lous, it hinders him from ever attaining any perfection 
in himself — ^for a rolling stone gathers no moss, and the 
mind, while it would be everything, proves nothing : oft 
changes cannot be without loss — ^yea, it keeps him from 
enjoying that which he hath attained. For it keeps him 
ever in work ; building, pulling down, selling, changing, 
buying, commanding, forbidding. So, whiles he can be 
no other man's friend, he is the least his own. It is the 
safest course for a man's profit, credit and ease, to delibe- 
rate long, to resolve surely ; hardly to alter ; not to enter 
upon that whose end he foresees not answerable ; and 
when he is once entered, not to surcease till he have at- 
tained the end he foresaw. So may he to good purpose 
begin a new work, when he hath well finished the old. 

XC. 

The way to heaven is like that which Jonathan and 
his armor-bearer passed, betwixt two rocks, one Bozez, 
the other Seneh — ^that is, foul and thorny — whereto we 
must make shift to dimb on our hands and knees ; but 
when we are come up, there is victory and triumph. 
God's children have three suits of apparel ; whereof 
two are worn daily on earth, the third laid up for them 
in the wardrobe of heaven. They are ever either in 
black, mourning; in red, persecuted; or in white, glori- 
ous. Any way shall be pleasant to me, that leads unto 
such an end. It matters not what rags or what colors I 
wear with men, so I may walk with my Saviour in white, 
and reign with him in glory. 
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XCL 

There is nothing more easy than to say divinity by 
rote, and to discourse of spiritual matters from the tongue 
Or pen of others ; but to hear Gk)d speak it to the soul, 
and to feel the power of religion in ourselves, and to ex- 
press it out of the truth of experience within, is both 
rare and hard. All that we feel not in the matters of 
God, is but hypocrisy ; and therefore the more we pro- 
fess, the more we sin. It will never be well with me, 
till in these greatest things I be careless of others' cen- 
sures, fearful only of God's and my own ; till sound ex- 
perience have really catechised my heart, and made me 
know Grod and my Saviour otherwise than by words. 
I will never be quiet till I can see and feel and taste 
Grod. My hearing I will account as only serving to ef- 
fect this, and my speech only to express it. 

xca 

There is no enemy can hurt us, but by our own hands. 
Satan could not hurt us, if our own corruption betrayed 
us not ; afflictions cannot hurt us, without our own im- 
patience; tentations cannot hurt us, without our own 
yieldance ; death could not hurt us, without the sting of 
our own sins ; sin could not hurt us, without our own 
impenitence. How might I defy all things, if I could 
obtain not to be my own enemy I I love myself too 
much, and yet not enough. O God, teach me to wish 
myself but so well as thou wishest me, and I am safe. 

xcra. 

It grieves me to see all other creatures so officious 
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to their Maker in their kind ; that both winds and sea, 
and heaTen, and earth, obey him with all readiness ; 
Ihat each ci these hears other, and all of th^n thi^r 
Creator, though to the destinction oi themselves ; and 
man only b rebellious ; imitating herein the evil spirits^ 
who, in the receipt of a more excellent kind of reason, 
are yet more penr^rse. Hence it is that the prophets 
are oft times fain to turn their speedi to the earth YiAd 
of all sense and life, fr(Mn this living earth informed wkk 
reason. That oolj which ^ould make us more plii^^ 
stififeneUi OS. God could force us, if he pleased ; but he 
had rather incline us by gentleness. I must stoop to his 
power — ^why do I not stoop to his will? It is a yarn 
thing to resist His voice, whose hand we cannot resisL 

XCIV. 

As all natural bodies are mixed, so must all our moral 
disposition : no simple passion doth well. If our joy be 
not allayed with sorrow, it is madness ; and if our sor- 
row be not tempered with some mixture of joy, it is 
hellish and desparate. If in these earthly things, we 
hope without all doubt, or fear without all hope, we of- 
fend on both sides. If we labor without all recreaticm, 
we grow dull and heartless ; if we sport ourselves with- 
out all labor, we grow wild and unprofitable. These com- 
positaons are wholesome, as for the body, so for the mind ; 
which, though it be not of a compounded substance, as 
the body, yet hath much variety of qualities imd affec- 
tions, and those contrary to each other. I care not how 
simple my heavenly affections are ; which, the more 
free they are from composition, are the nearer to Grod ; 
nor how compounded my earthly, which are easily sub- 
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ject to extx^emities. If joy come akme, I will ask him 
for hie fellow ; and eyermore, in spite of him, eonple 
him with his contrary ; that so while each are enemies 
to other, both may be friends to me. 

xcv. 

Joy and sorrow are hard to conceal — as from the 
countenance, so from the tongue. There is so much 
correspondence betwixt the heart and tongue, that they 
wiU move at once. Every man therefore speaks of his 
own pleasure and care : — the hunter and falconer, of his 
games ; the ploughman, of his team ; the soldier, of his 
march and colors. If the heart were as full of God, the 
tongue could not refrain to talk of him. The rareness 
of Christian communication argues the common poverty 
of grace. If Christ be not in our hearts, we are godless ; 
if he be there without our joy, we are senseless ; if we 
rejoice in him and speak not of him, we are shamefully 
unthankful. Every man taketh, yea raiseth, occasion 
to bring in speech of what he liketh. As I wiU think 
of thee always, O Lord, so it shall be my joy to speak 
of thee often; and if I find not opportunity, I wiU 
make it 

XCVL 

When I see my Saviour hanging in so forlorn a fash- 
ion upon the cross ; his head drooping down, his tem- 
ples bleeding with thorns, his hands and feet with the 
nails, and side with the spear : his enemies round about 
him, mocking at his shame, and insulting over his im- 
potence ; how should I think any otherwise of him, than 
himself complaineth — forsaken of his Father? 
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But when again I turn mine eyes and see tlie sun dark- 
ened, the earth quaking, the rocks rent, the graves open- 
ed, the thief confessing, to give witness to his deity ; and 
when I see so strong a guard pf providence over him, 
that all his malicious enemies are not able so much as to 
break one bone of that body which seemed carelessly 
neglected ; I cannot but wonder at his ^ory and safety. 
God is ever near, though oft unseen ; and if he wink at 
our distress, he sleepeth not The sense of others must 
not be judges of his presence and care, but our fmth. 
What care I if the world give me up for miserable, 
whiles I am under his secret protection ? O Lord, since 
thou art strong in our weakness, and present in our 
senselessness, give me but as much comfort in my sor- 
row, as thou givest me security, and at my worst I shall 
be welL 

xcvn. 

In sins and afflictions, our course must be conti^ary ; 
we must begin to detest the greatest sin first, and de- 
scend to the hatred of the least ; we must first be^ to 
suffer small afflictions with patience, that we may ascend 
to the endurance of the greatest. Then alone shall I be 
happy, when, by this holy method, I have drawn my 
soul to make conscience of the least evil of sin, and not 
to shrink at the greatest evil of affliction. 

XCVIIL 

Prescription is no plea against the king ; muct less 
can long custom plead for error against that our supreme 
Lord, to whom a thousand years are but as yesterday :— 
yea, Time, which pleads voluntarily for continuance oi 
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Uiings lawful, will take no fee not to speak against an evil 
use. Hath an ill custom lasted long ? It is more than time 
it were abrogated : age is an aggravation to sin. Heresjor 
abuse, if it be grey-headed, deserves sharper opposition. 
To saj, I will do ill because I have done so, is perilous and 
impious presumption. Continuance can no more make 
any wickedness safe, than the author of sin, no devil. If 
I have once sinned, it is too much ; if oft, woe be to me 
if the iteration of my offence cause boldness, and not 
rather more sorrow, more detestation: woe be to me 
and mj sin, if I be not the better because I have sinned* 

XCIX. 
It is strange to see the varieties and proportions of 
spiritual and bodily diets. There be some creatures 
that are fatted and delighted with poisons ; others live 
by nothing but air ; and some, they say, by fire. Others 
will taste no water but muddy ; others feed on their fel- 
lows, or, perhaps, on part of themselves ; others, on the 
excretions of nobler creatures. Some search into the 
earth for sustenance, or dive into the waters ; others 
content themselves with what the upper earth yields 
ihem without violence. All these, and more, are an- 
swered in the palate of the souL There be some, yea the 
most, to whom sin, — which is of a most venomous na- 
ture — is both food and dainties ; others, that think it the 
only life, to feed on the popular air of aj^lause ; others, 
that are never well out of the fire of contentions, and 
that wilfully trouble all waters with their private hu- 
mors and opinions ; others, whose cruelty delights in op- 
pression and blood — ^yea, whose envy gnaws upon their 
own hearts ; others, that take pleasure to revive the 
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wkked and fool heresies of the greater wits of the for^ 
mer times ; others, whose worldly minds root altogether 
in earthly cares ; or who, not content with the <Mrdinarjr 
provision of doctrine, affect ohscure suhtilties, unknown 
to wiser men ; others, whose too indifferent minds feed 
on whatever opinion comes next to hand, without any 
careful disqui^taon of truth : — so some feed foul ; others, 
hut few, clean and wholesome. As there is no beast 
upon earth which hath not his like in the sea, and which, 
perhaps, is not in some sort paralleled in the planets of 
the earth ; so there is no bestial dispo^tion, which is not 
answerablj found in some men. Mankind therefore 
hath within itself his goats, chameleons, salamanders, 
camels, wolves, dogs, swine, moles, and whatever sorts 
o( beasts. There are but a few men amongst men. To 
a wise man, the shape is not so much as the qualities. 
!l^ I be not a man within, in my choices, affections, incli- 
nations, it had been better for me to have been a beast 
without A beast is but like itself; but an evil man is 
half a beast and half a devil. 

C. 

Forced favors are thankless and commonly with no- 
ble minds find no acceptation. For a man to give his 
soul to God, when he sees he can no longer hold it ; or 
to bestow his goods, when he is forced to part with 
them ; or to forsake his sin, when he cannot follow it ; 
are but unkind and cold obediences. God sees our ne- 
cessity and scorns our compelled offers. What man of 
any generous spirit will abide himself made the last re- 
fuge of a craved, denied, and constrained comrtesy? 
While God gives me leave to keep my soul, yet then to 
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bequeath it to him ; aad whiles strength and <^yportiitii» 
ty serve me to sin, then to forsake it ; is both acc^vted 
and crowned. God loves ndther grudged, nor necessa> 
ly gifts : I will offer betimes, that he may vouchsafe to 
take : I will give him the best, that he maj take alL 

O God, give me this grace, that 1 may give thee mj- 
self freelj and seasonably ; and then I know ihou canst 
not but aoc^t me, because this gift is thine own. 
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CENTDRI III. 



Good men are placed by God as so many stars in 
the lower firmament of the world. As th^ must imi- 
tate those heavenly bodies in their light and inflaenoe, 
so also in their motion. And therefore as the planets 
have a course proper to themselves, against the sway of 
the heaven that carries them about, so must each good 
man have a motion out of his own judgment, contrary to 
the customs and opinions of the vulgar ; finishing his 
own course with the least show of resistance* I will 
never affect singularity, except it be among those that 
are vicious. It is better to do or think well, alone, than 
to follow a multitude in eviL 

n. 

What strange variety of actions doth the eye of God 
see at once round about the compass of the earth and 
within it! Some building houses; some delving for 
metals ; some marching in troops, or encamping one 
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against anotlter ; some foargamixig in the market ; some 
traTding on their waj ; some praying in their closets ; 
others quaffing at ^e tayem ; some rowing in the gal- 
leys ; others dallying in their chambers ; and in short, 
as many different acdons as persons : yet all have one 
common intention of good to themselves — ^true in some, 
but in the most, imaginary. The glorified spirits have 
but pne uniform work, wherdn they all join — the praise 
of their Creator. This is one difference betwixt the 
saints above and below. They above, are free both 
from business and distraction : these below are free-— 
though not absohitely-^rom distraction ; not at all from 
business. Paul could think of the doak that he left at 
Troas, and of the shaping of Ins skins for his tents ; yet 
through these he looked still at heaven. This world is 
made for business. My actions must vary according to 
occasions : my end shaU be but one, and the same now 
on earth that it must be one day in heaven. 

m. 

To see how the martyrs of God died, and the life of 
their persecutors, would make a man out of love with 
life, and out of all fear of death. They were flesh and 
blood as well as we ; life was as sweet to them as to us ; 
flieir bodies were as sensible of pain as ours ; we go to 
the same hearen widi them. How comes it then that 
they were so courageous in abiding such torments in 
their death, as the very mention strikes horror into any 
reader, and we are so cowardly in encountering a fair 
and natural death ? If this valor had been of themselves 
I would never have looked aft^r them in hope of imitar 
ti<m. Now I know it was He fw whom they suffered. 
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md that sufiered in them, which sustained them. They 
were of themselres as weak as I ; and God can be as 
strong in me as Ire was in them. O Lord, thou art not 
more unable to give me this graee, but I ara more nn- 
worthj to receive it : and yet thou regardest not wor* 
thiness, but maxsy. Give me their str^gth, and what 
end thou wilt 

IV. 

Our first age is all in hope* When we are in the 
womb, who knows whether we shall have ^ur rig^ 
shape and proportion of body-*b^ng neith^ monstrous 
nor deformed ? When we are bom, who knows whetiber 
wi^ the due features of a man we shall have the facul- 
ties of reas<m and understanding ? When yet our progress 
f n years discovereth wit or feOy, who kno#s whether wkh 
the power of reason we shall have the grace of faith to 
be Christians ? And when we begin to profess well, 
whether it be a temporary and seeming, or a true and 
saving faith? Our middle age is half in hope for 
Uie future and half in proof for that is past. Our old 
age is out of hope and altogether in proof. In our last 
times, therefore, we know both what we have been and 
what to expect. It is good for youtii to look f<»^aFd, 
and still to propound the best things unto itsdf : for an 
(M nmn, to look backward and to r^>ent lum of that 
wha^in he hath failed and to recdlect himself for tiie 
present. But in my middle age, I will look both backf 
ward and forward, comparing my hopes with my proof, 
redeeming the time ere it be all spent^ ihat my recoveiy 
may prevent my repentance. It is botii a folly and nus* 
9iy to say,^ This I mi^ have done. 
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It is the wonderful mercy of God, both to forgive us 
dor debts to him in our sins, and to make himsdf a debt* 
or to us in his promises. So that now bodi ways the 
soul maj be sure ; since he neither calledi for those 
debts which he hath once fbrgireOy nor withdraweth 
those favors and that heaven which he hath promised : 
but as he is a merciful creditor to foi^ve^ so he is a true 
debtor to pay whatsoever he hath undertaken. Whence 
it is come to pass that the penitent dnner owes nodnng to 
God but love and obedience, and God owes still much 
and all to him ; for he owes as much as he hath prom- 
ised, and what he owes by virtue of his blessed pronnse, 
we may challenge. O infin^ mercy ! He that lent' 
IK an that we hav^ and in whose debt-books we run 
houriy forward tfll the sum be endless, yet owes us matey 
and bids os look f<H* pajment. I cannot deserve the 
least favor he can give ; yet will I as. confidently dial^ 
lenge the greatest, as if I deserved it. Promise indebt- 
^ no has than loan or desert. 

VL 
It is no small commendation t6 manage a little, welL 
He is a good wagoner who can turn in a narrow room. 
To live w^ in abundance, is the praise of the estate^ 
not of the persmi. I will sUidy more how to give « good 
accouirt of my little, than how to make it more. 

vn. 

Many Chnstmns do greatly wrcmg themsdhres with & 
dull and heavy kind of suUemieSB ; who, not suffering*. 
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themselves to delight in any worldly thing, are there- 
upon oft times so heartless that they delight in nothing. 
These men, like to careless guests when they are invi- 
ted to an excellent banquet, lose their dfunties for want 
of a stomach, and lose their stomach for want of ezer- 
dse. A good conscience keeps always good cheer. He 
cannot choose but fare well tiiat hath it, unless he lose 
his appetite with neglect and slothfulness. It is a shame 
for us Christians not to find as much joy in God, as 
worldlings do in their forced merriments, and lewd 
wretches in the practice of their sins. 

vra. 

A wise Christian hath no enemies. Many hate and 
wrong him, but he loves all men and all pleasure him. 
Those that pn^ess love to him, pleasure him with the 
comfort oi their society and tiie mutual reflection of 
friendship ; those that profess hatred, make him more 
wary of his ways, show him faults in himself whidi his 
friends would either not have espied or not censured, 
send him the more willingly to seek favor above : and 
as the worst do bestead him, though agidnst their wills, 
so he again doth voluntarily good to them. To do evil 
for evil — as Joab to Abner — ^is a sii^ul weakness : to 
do good for good*— as Ahasuerus to M<»:decm— ^is bat 
natural justice : To do evil for g<K)d — ^as Judas to Christ 
— ^is unthankfulness and villainy. Only to do good for 
evil, agrees with Christian profession ; and what greater 
work of friendship than to do good ! If men will not be 
my friends in love, I will perforce make them my friends 
in a good use of their hatred. I mtHI be their friend, thai 
are mine and would not be. 
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IX. 

All temporal things are troublesome : fqr if we hav^ 
good things, it is a trouble to forego them ; an<l when 
we see they must be parted from, either we wish ihej 
had not been so good or thai we never had enjoyed tbem* 
Yea, it is more trouble to lose them than it was before 
joj to possess them. If, oontrarily, we have evil things, 
their very presence is tiovUesome ; and stfll we wishp 
that they were good, <»r that we were disbardened of them*' 
So good things are troublesome in event, evil thi^;s in' 
their use ; they in the future, these in present : they, be- 
cause they shall come to an end ; these, because they do 
continue. Tell me thy wife or thy child lies dying and 
DOW makes up a loving and dutiful life with a kind and 
living parture :-"-whether hadst thou rather, for thy own 
part, she had been so good or worse ? Would it have 
cost thee so many hearty sighs and tears if she had been 
porerse and disobedient ? Tet, if in her lifetime I put 
thee to this choice, thou tUnkest it no choice al all in 
such inequi^ty. It is more torment, si^est thou, to live 
one unquiet month than it is pleasure to live an age in 
love. Or if thy life be yet dearer :*— thou hast Hved to 
grey hairs ; not hastened with care, but lured with late 
succession of years ; thy table was ever covered widi 
variety of disl^s ; thy ba4^ softly and ridily dad ; thou 
never gavest dental to either skin or stomach ; thou ever 
favoredst thysdf ; and health, tiiee* Now death is al 
thy threshold and unpartaally knocks at thy door, dost 
thou not wish thorn hadst lived with crusts and been 
clothed widi rags ? Wouldst not thou have given a bet- 
ter welcome to death, if he had found thee lying upon a 
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pallet of straw and supping of water-grael| after manj 
painful nights and many sides changed in vain ? Tet 
tids beggarlj estate thoa detesteat m health, and piUest 
Mk Others^ as trtdj miserable. The sum i% a beggar 
wishelli he might be a monarolv while he Hves; ani the 
great potentate wisheth he had lived a beggar^ wiM& he 
come* to die ; and if beggary be to have aothmg^ he 
shall be so in deadt, though he wished it not» Nothing 
tkerefore b«t etemitj can make a ma& tnilj haf^j, aa 
QO^tdog eaa make perfeet aiaeij but etemilj : £br air 
tetnporal good things afflict us in their endingt so teiapo- 
sal scHTOwa afford us joj in the hope of their end* What 
UOj is this io us-^— to seek for our tcoidiley to Be^^ed 
our ha^pitiesB ! I can be hut wdL; and this, that I was 
^ictt, shall one day be gnevoas. Nothing shall please 
met but that once I shall bo happj fiveven. 

The eldest of «iur forefathers lired not so mwh as a 
dey to Crod, to whom a thousand years^ is as no a^ire. 
We Uv^e but as an hour to the daj <£ our forefathers; 
fof if aiue hundred and sixty were bat their day^ oor 
fbaracore is but as the twdfth part of it And yet eT 
this our hoar, we live scarce a miante U> God: far take 
f^ay all tba^ time that is consumed in slee{»ng, dresein^ 
feedings talking^ ^Kurting^ <d that httletini^ there. caare^ 
main not miK^ more than nothing : jret the mo^ BeA 
pastimes to hasten it. Those which seek to mend the 
paee of time spur a running horse* I had more need to 
redeem it with double care and labors than to seek how 
to^sell it for nothing. 
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XL 

Ettch diij is a new life and an abiidgBieiit of tbe 
vhole,^ I will 80 Mye as if I counted ererj day mj fint 
and my last; as if I begaa to live but then, and sbodbi 
live no more afterwards. 

It was not in vain that the andent fottoders of lan- 
guages ased the »ime word in many tongues to signify" 
both hfrnor and chai|^ ; meaning therein to teach us the 
inseparal;^ conneetion of these two : for there soarea 
ever was any charge without some opmimi of hofior ; 
neith^ ever was there honor without a charge : whidt 
1m(s as they are not w^hout reason joined together ia 
name by human institutions, so they are most wisd^ 
0oiipled together by God in the di^eskieot of thesa 
worldly estates. Chai^ without honor to Biake it 
ameadsy would be too tculsome; and must needs diseou-* 
lege and over-lay a man. Honor* wkhout charge, woidd 
be too pleasant ; and therefore bo^ would be too mu^ 
sought after, and mu«t needs carry away the mind ia tha 
^oyiagit. Now many dare not be aaihitious becaosa 
of the burden; ehoosiag rather to lire obseurely and ae** 
curely ; and y^ on the other aide those diot are under 
it are refreshed in the charge with the sweetness of hon- 
or. Seeing they cannot be separated, it is not the worst 
estate to want botlu Th^ whom thou enviesi for hon- 
or» perhaps envy thee more for thy qutetaess. 

xin. 

He that taketh his own cares upon himsd^loabhiBi*. 
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self in vain with an tineasj bnrden. The fear of what 
may come, expectation of what will come, deore of what 
will not come, and inability of redressing all these, must 
needs breed him continual torment I will cast my cares 
upon God. He haUi bidden me ; they cannot hurt him ; 
he can redress them. 

XIV. 

Our infancy is full of folly ; youth, of disorder and 
toil ; age, of infirmity. Each time hath his burden, and 
that which may justly work our weariness. — ^Yet infancy 
longeth after youth, and youth after more age, and he that 
is very old, as he is a child for simplici^, so he would be 
for years. I account old age the best <^ three ; partly, 
for that it hath passed thorough the f<^ and disorder of 
the others ; partly, for that tiie inconveniences of this 
are but bodily, with a bettered estate of the mind, and 
partly for that it is nearest to dissolution. There is no- 
thing more miserable than an old man that would be 
young again. It was an answer worthy the commenda- 
tions of Petrarch, and that which argued a mind truly 
philosophical of him, who— when his friend bemoaned 
his age appearing in his white temples, telHng him he 
was sorry to see him look so old-— ^replied, Nay, be sorry 
rather that ever I was young, to be a fooL 

XV. 

There is not the least action or event — ^whatever the 
vain epicures have imagined — which is not overruled 
and disposed by a providence : which is so far from de- 
tracting aught from the majesty of God, for that the 
things are small, as that there can be no greater hooot 
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to him than to extend his providence and decree to them, 
because thej are infinite. Neither doth tlus hold in na- 
tural things onlj, which are chained one to another bj a 
regular order of succession, but even, in those things* 
which fall out bj casualty and imprudence. Whence 
that worthy father, when as his speech digressed his in- 
tention to a confutation oi the errors of the Manichees, 
could presentlj guess that in that unpurposed turning of 
it, God intended the conversion of some unknown audi- 
tor; as the event proved his conjecture true ere many 
days. When aught falls out contrary to that I purposed, 
it shall content me that Giod purposed it as it is fallen 
out So tibe thing hath attained his own end, whiles it 
missed mine. I know what I would, but Grod knowetb 
what I should, will. It is enough thai his wiU is dane, 
tliough mine be crossed. 

XVI 

It is the most thankless office in the world to be a 
man's pander unto sin. In other wrongs, one man is a^ 
wolf to another ; but in this, a devil. And though, at 
the first, this damnable service carry away reward, yet 
in conclusion it is requited with hatred and curses. For 
as the sick man, extremdy ^stasted with a lothsome po- 
tion, hateth the very cruse wherein it was brought him, so 
doth the conscience, once soundly detesting sin, lothe 
the means that induced him to commit it, Contrarily, 
who withstands a man in his prosecution of a sin while he 
doteth upon it, bears away frowns and heart-burnings 
for a time ; but when the offending party comes to him- 
self and right reason, he recompenseth his former dislike 
with so much more tore and so many more thankst 
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The frantie man returned to his wits, thinks him hishesi 
firiend that bound him and beat him most 1 will do my 
best to cross any man in his sins : if I hare not thanks 
of him, y^ of my conscience I shalL 

xvn. 

God must be magnified in fais very jnc^ments. He 
boks for praise not only for heaven, bat for hell also. 
SBs justice is himself, as well as his nrercy. As hearea 
tikCQ is for the praise of his mercy, so hell for the glory 
of his justice. We must therefore be so affected to 
judgments as the author of them is, who delighteth not 
in blood, as it makes his creature miserable, but as it 
makes his justice gkuioas. Every true Christian then 
SMHt learn to sing that compound ditty of the psalmist— 
<of mercy and judgment' It shall not only joy me to 
see God gracious and bountiful in his mercies and de- 
liverances of his own, but sXao to see him terriUe in 
Tengeance to his enemies. It is no crudly to rejoice in 
JA^ce. The fooUsh mercy of men is cruelty to God. 

xvin. 

Bareness eausetli wonder, and more than that, incre- 
ddity, in those things which in themselves are not more 
admirable thm the ordinary proceedings of nature. If 
a Idazing star be seen in the sky, every man goes forth 
t0 gaze, and spends every evening some time in won- 
dering at the beams of it. That any fowl should be 
bred of corrupted wood resolved into worms ; or ikaiX 
the chameleon should ever change his colors and live by 
air; that the^ostridi should digest iron; that the phoe- 
nixishould bum herself to ashes, and ^rom thence breed 
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a successor — ^we wonder, and can scarce credit Other 
things more usual, no less miraculous, we know and 
n^leot. That there shoi^d be a Urd that knowethand 
Boteth the hours of day and night, as certainly as ai^ 
astronomer by the course of heaven, if we knew noti 
who would believe? Or that the loadstone should by 
his secret virtae, so draw iron to itself as that a whole 
chain of needles should all hang bj insensible points at 
each other, <mlj by the influence that it saids down 
from the first, — if it were not <»dinai7, would seem i»* 
ere^ble. Who would befiere, when he sees a fowi 
nonnted as high as his si^t can de8(»7 it, that there were 
an engine to be framed which could fetdi it down into 
his fist ? Tea, to omit infinite examples, that a little de* 
spised creature should weave nets out of her own en- 
trails, and in her platforms of building should observe 
as just proportions as the best geometrician, we should 
suspect for an untruth, if we saw it not daily practised in 
oar own windows. If the sun shcsild arise but once to 
the earth, I doubt every man would be a Persian and 
fidl down and worship it ; whereas now it riseth and de» 
dineth without any regard. Extenordinary events eadi 
man can wonder at The fpe<|uaice of God^s best 
works canseth neglect ; not that Uiey are ever the worse 
(or coimaaonness ; but because we wre soon cloyed with 
the same conceit, and have contempt bred in us throu^ 
finoilaarity. I will learn to note God's power and wis- 
dom, and to give him praise of both in his ordinal^ 
works. So those things which are but trivial to the 
most ignorant, shall be wonders to me ; and that not for 
Mne days, but forever. 
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XDL 

Those that affect to tdl novelties and wonders fall 
into many absurdities ; both in busj inquiry after mair 
ters impertinent, and in a Hght credulity to whatever 
they hear ; and in fictions of their own, and additions of 
circumstances to make their reports the more admired. 
I have noted these men not so much wondered at fcnr 
their strange stories, while they are telling, as derided 
afterwards, when the event hath wrought their disproof 
and shame. I will deal with rumors as grave men do 
by strange fashions — take them up when they are grown 
into common use brfore. I may believe, but I will not 
relate them, but under the name of my author ; who 
shall either warrant me with defence^ if it be true ; or if 
&lse, bear my shame. 

XX. 

It was a witty and true i^>eech of that obscure Hem- 
ditus, that all men awaking are in one common w<Hid; 
but when we sleep, each man goes into a several world 
by himself; which though it be but a world of fancies, 
yet is the true image of that little world whidi is in 
every man's heart For the imaginations of our sleep 
show us what our disposition is awaking ; and as many in 
their dreams reveal those their secrets to others which 
they would never have done awake ; so all may and do 
disclose to themselves, in their sleep, diose secret incli- 
nations which, after much searching, they could not have 
found out waking. I doubt not therefore but as God 
heretofore hath taught future things in dreams, — ^whidk 
kind of revelati<m is now ceased, — so still he teache^ the 
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fffesent estate of tlie heart this way. Some dreams are 
from ourselves, — ^vam and idle like ourselves. Others 
are divine, which teach us good or move us to good : 
aad others devilish, which solicit us to evil. Such an- 
Bw^ conuiMmly shall I give to any temptation in the day 
as I do by night. I will not lig^y pass over my very 
dreams. They shall teach me somewhat; so neither 
night nor day shall be spent unprofitably. The night 
shall teach me what I am ; the day, what I should be. 

XXI. 

Men make difference betwixt servants, friends, and 
sons. Servants, though near us in place, yet for their 
inferiori^, are not familiiur. Friends, though by reason of 
their equality and our love they are familiar^ yet still we 
conceive of them as others from ourselves ; but children we 
think of affectionately as the divided pieces of our own 
bodies. But all Uiese are one to God. His servants 
are his friends ; his friends are his sons ; his sons, his 
servants. Many claim kindred of God and profess 
friendship to him, because Uiese are privileges withcHit 
difficulty, and not without honor. All the trial is in 
service. The other are most in affection, and there- 
fore secret, and so may be dissembled. This, consist- 
ing in action, must needs show itself to the eyes of 
others. * Xe are my friends if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.' Friendship with God is in service; and 
this service is in action. Many wear God's doth, Uiat 
know not their Master, that never did good share in his 
service ; so that God hath many retainers that wear his 
livery for a countenance — never wait on him — whom he 
will nev^ own fw servants, either by favor or wages: 
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fiBWflcrvBBtfl^ and tlieref<H>e few sons. It is great for^r 
m God and great honor to me, tibat he will voachsafe to 
make me the lowest drudge in his family : which place ^ 
I had not, and if^^re a numarch of men, I were aooorsed. 
I desire no more but to serve ; yet, Lord, thou gives! 
me more, to be thy son. I hear David say ' seemeth it 
ft small matter to yon to be the son in law to a king?* 
What is it then, O what is it, to be the tme adopted 
son, of the King of glory ? Let me not now say as Da^ 
vid of Saul, but as SauFs grand-child to David, < Oh 
what is thy servant that tiiou shouldst look upon such a 
deed d(^ as lamP 

XXDL 
I am a stranger here bdow, my home k above. Tel 
I can think too wdl of these foreign vanities, and oan- 
DC^ thii^ enou^ of my home. Surely that is not so 
far above my head as my thoughts ; neitJ^ier doth so for 
pass me in distance as in comprehension; and yet I 
would not stand so much upon conceiving, if I could ad* 
mire it enough : but my strait heart is filled with a little 
wonder, and hath no ro(»n for the greatest part of ^ry 
t^t remaineth. O Gkid, what hi^{»ness hast thoa pre« 
pared for thy chosen I What a purdiase was this wor- 
thy of the blood of such a Saviour ! As yet I do but 
look towards it afar G&, but it is easy to see by the oat* 
side how goodly it is within. AltJM>ugh, as thine home 
on earth, so that above, hath more glory witliin than caa 
be bewrayed by the outer appearance. The outer part 
of thy tabemade here below is but an earthly and baao 
gobstonce, but witbin it is furnished with st Hving S{mh 
sitoal and heavily guest; so the outer heavens, though 
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dw J be as ^old to dl other material creatures, yet ^Kf 
are but dross to thee I Tet how are even the outmost 
waUs of that house of thine beautified with glorious lights, 
whereof every one is a world ^r bigness and as an hea- 
ven for goocQiness I O teach me by this to long after 
and wonder at the inner part, before thou letted me oonm 
intobdioldit. 

xxm. 

Ridies, or befuity, or whatever worldly good that JbaA 
been, doth but grieve us ; that wluoh is, doth not satisfy 
ne ; that which shall be, is uncertain. What folly is H 
to trust to any of them ! 

XXIV. 
fiecuraty makes worl<Hings merry ; and therefinre are 
thejr secure, because they are ignorant. That is only s(di4 
joy which ariseth from a resolution, when the heart ha A 
cast up a full account of all causes of disquietness, and 
findeth the causes of his joy m<nre forciUe ; thereupoB 
settling itself in a staid course of rejoicing. For the oth- 
er, so soon as 8<mtow makes itself to be seen, especially 
in an une;cpected form, is swdlowed up in despidr ; 
wh^eas this can meet with no occurrence which it haiii 
not prevented in thought. Security and ignorance may 
scatter some refuse morsels of joy sauced with much bit* 
temess ; or may be like some boasting housekeeper^ 
which keepeth open doors for one di^ with much cheer, 
and lives starvedly for aU ihe year after. There is na 
good ordinary, but in a good conscience. I [Hty th«|l 
vmsound joy in others and will seek for ikis sound joy in 
7 
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Inyself. I had rather weep upon a just cause than re- 
joice unjustly. 

XXV. 

As love keeps the whole law, so love only is the 
breaker of it ; being the ground, as of all obedience, so 
of all sin. For whereas sin hath been commonly account- 
ed to have two roots — love and fear — ^it is plain that 
fear hath his original from love : fen: no man fears to lose 
aught but what he loves. Here is sin and righteousness 
brought both into a short sum ; depending both upon one 
poor affection. It shall be my only care therefore to be- 
stow my love well, both for object and measure. All 
that is good I may love, but in several degrees. What 
is simply good, absolutely ; what is good by circumstance, 
only with limitation. There be these three things that 
1 may love without exception — God, my neighbor, my 
soul : — ^yet so as each have their due place ; my body, 
goods, fame, and so forth, as servants to the formar. 
All other things, I will either not care for or hate. 

XXVL 

One would not think that pride and base-mindedness 
should so well agree ; yea, that they love so together 
that they never go asunder. That envy ever proceeds 
from a base mind, is granted of all. NOw the proud 
man, as he fain would be envied of otiiers, so he envieth 
all men. His betters he envies, because he is not so 
good as they. He envies his inferiors, because he fears 
they should prove as good as he ; his equals, because 
they are as good as he. So under big looks he bears a 
base mind ; resembling some cardinal's mule, whichy to 
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make up the train, bears a oostlj pprtmanteau stuffed 
with trash. On the contrary, who is more proud than 
the basest ? The Cynic tramples on Plato's pride, but 
with a worse ; especially if he be but a little exalted : 
wherein we see base men so much more haughty, as 
they have had less before what they might be proud oi. 
It is just with God, as the proud man is base in himself, 
j9o to make him basely esteemed in the eyes of others ; 
and at last to make him base without pride. I will con- 
temn a proud man, because he is base ; and pity him 
because he is proud. 

xxvn. 

Let me but have time to my thoughts, but leisure to 
think of heaven, and grace to my leisure, and I can be 
ht^py in spite of the world. Nothing but God that 
gives it^ can bereave me of grace ; and he will not, fcnr 
his gifts are without repentance. Nothing but death 
can abridge me of time, and when I begin to want time 
to think of heaven, I shall have eternal leisure to enjoy it 
I shall be both ways happy, not from smy virtue of ap- 
prehension in me which have no peer in unworthiness 
— but from the glory of that I apprehend ; wherein the 
act and object are from the author of lu^[)piness. He 
gives me this glory. Let me give him the glory of his 
gift. His glory is my happiness ; let my glory be his. 

XXVffl. 

God bestows favors upon some in anger, as he strikes 
other some in love. — The Israelites had better have 
wanted their quails, than to have eaten them with such 
sauce. — ^And sometimes, at our own instance, removing 
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a le^er pamsfament leaves a greater, though msenable, 
in the room of it I will not so much strive against af- 
ffiction as displeasure. Let me rather be afficted in 
love than prosper without it. 

XXDL 

It is strange that we men, having so continual use of 
God and being so parpetuallj behc^ing to him, should 
be so strange to him, and so little acquainted with him; 
since we account it a parverse nature in any man, that, 
being provoked with many kind offices, refuses the fa^ 
miliarity <^ a worthy friend, which doth still seek it and 
hath deserved it So hence it comes that we are so 
loth to think <^ our dissolution and going to God ; for 
naturally where we are not acqumnted, we list not to 
hazard our welcome ; choosing rather to spend our mo- 
ney, at a simple inn, than to turn in f(Hr a free lodging 
to an unknown host, whom we have only heard of, nev^ 
had friendship with. Whereas to an entire friend, whose 
nature and welcome we know, and wh^n we have dse- 
where familiarly conversed withfd, we go as boldly and 
wUlingly as to our home ; knowing that no hour cim be 
unseasonable to such a one : — ^whiks on the other side, 
we scrape acquaintance wi^ the world, that never ^ 
us good, even after many repulses. I wiU not live with 
God and in God without his acquaintance. Knowing it 
my happiness to have such a friend, I will not let one 
day pass without some act of renewing my familiarity 
with him ; not giving over tiH I have given him some 
testimony of my love to Mm, and joy in him, and tiU he 
halh left behind him some pledge of his continued favOT 
to me. 
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XXX. 

Men, for the most part, would neither die nor be old. 
When we see an i^;ed man that hath oyer-lived all the 
teeth of his gums, the hair of his head, the sig^t of his 
eyes, the taste of his palate, we profess we would not 
liye till such a cumbersome age wherein we prove bur- 
dens to our dearest friends and ourselves. Tet, if it be 
put to our choice what year we would die, we ever shift 
it off till tiie next, and want not excHses tor this proro- 
gation rather Uian fail ;— alleging we would live to 
amend, when yet we do but add more to the heap of our 
sins by continuance. Nature hath nothing to plead for 
this folly, but that life is sweet. Wherein we give o^ 
casion <^ renewing that ancient cheek, or one not unlike 
to it, whereby that primitive vision taxed the timorous^ 
ness of the shrinking oonfesscnrs — <Ye would neiUier 
live to be old nor die ere your age. What should I do 
with you P The Ghristian must not think it enough td 
«idure the thought of death with patience, when it it 
obtruded upon him by necessity ; but must voluntarily 
call it into his mind, with joy ; not only abiding it should 
come, but wishing that it might come. I will not leave 
tall I can resolve, if I might die Uhday not to live till to- 
m<Mrrow. 

XXXL 

As a true friend is the sweetest contentoient in the 
worid, so in his qualities he w^ resembleth honey,— 
the sweetest of all liquors. Nothing is more sweet to 
the taste, nothing more sharp and cleansing when it meets 
with an exolcerate sore. For mysetf Iknow I mast have 
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faults, and therefore I care not for that friend that I 
shall never smart by. For my friends, I know they 
cannot be faultless, and therefore as they shall find me 
sweet in their praises and encouragements ; so sharp also 
in their censure. Either let them abide me no friend 
to their faults or no friend to themselves. 

XXXIL 

In all other things, we are led by profit ; but in the 
main matter of all, we show ourselves utterly unthrifty ; 
and whiles we are wise in making good markets in these 
base commodities, we show ourselves foolish in the great 
match of our souls. God and the world come both to 
one shop and make profiers for our souls. The world 
like a frank chapman says * all these will I give thee,' 
— ^showing us his bags and promotions and thrusdng 
them into our hands. God offers a crown of glory, 
which yet*he tells us we must give him day to perform, 
and have nothing in present, but our hope and some 
small earnest of the bargain. Though we know there 
is no comparison betwixt these two in value, finding 
these earthly thmgs vain and unable to give any con- 
tentment, and those other of invaluable worth and bene- 
fit, yet we had rather take these in hand than trust God 
on his word for the future ; while yet in the same kind, 
we choose rather to take some rich lordships in rever- 
sion, after the long expectation of three lives expired, 
than a present sum much under foot As, contrarily, 
when God and the worid are sellers, and we come to 
the mart, the world offers fine panted wares but will 
not part with them under the price of our torment. 
God proclaims. Come ye that want, buy for nought 
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Now we thrifty men that try aH shops for the cheapest 
penny woiih, refuse God proffering his precious com-* 
modities for nothing, and pay an hard price for that 
which is worse than nothing, — painful. Surely we are 
wise for anjrthing but our souls, and not so wise for the 
body as foolbh for them. O Lord, thy payment is sure 
and who knows how present ! Take the soul that thou 
hast both made and bought, and let me rather give my 
life for thy favor, than take the offers of the world for 
nothing. 

xxxm. 

There was never age that more bragged of knowledge, 
and yet never any that had less soundness. He that 
knows not God knoweth nothing ; and he that loves noi 
God knows him not ; for he is so sweet and infinitely 
full of delight, that whoever knows him cannot choose 
but affect him. The little love of God, then, argues th6 
great ignorance even of those that profess knowledge* 
I will not suffer my affections to run before my know* 
ledge, for then I shall love fashion^ly,— only because I 
hear God is worthy of love and so be subject to re* 
liq;>ses ; but I will ever lay knowledge as the ground of 
my love« So as I grow in divine knowledge, I shall 
still profit in an heavenly zeal. 

XXXIV. 

Those that travel in long pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, what a number of weary paces they measure; 
what a number of hard lodgings and known dangers they 
pass ; and, at last, wh^i they are come witlun view of their 
journey's end, what a large ^bute pay they, at the £i« 
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gan c»Ue, to the Turks I And wh^ tbej are oome 
thither, what see thej, b»t the hare sepulchre whereia 
liheir Saviour lay, and the earth that he trod upoo^ — to 
the increase of a carnal devotion ? What hbor shoaM I 
^willingly undertake in my journey to the true land of 
ipeomise, the celestial Jerusalem, where I sIkJI see and 
««[ijoy my Saviour himself! What tribute <^ pain cap 
death should I refuse to pay for my entrance, not into 
his sepulchre, but his palace of ^ry ;/ and that not to 
ilook upon but to possess it I 

XXXV- 

Those that are all in exhortation, no whit in doctrine, 
are like to them that snufip the candle, but pour not in 
oiL Again, those that are all in doctrkie, nothing in 
exhortatioQy drown the wick in oil, but light it not ^^ 
Baking it fit for use, if it had fire pat to it, but as it is, 
rather ci^mble of good, than profitaMe in present Doc** 
trine without exhortation, makes men all brain, no heart. 
Exhortation without doctrine, makes the heart fvSlf 
leaves the brain empty. Both together make a man : 
one makes a man wise ; the other, good. One serves 
that we may know our du^ ; the other, that we may 
jMsrform it. I will labor in both ; but I know not in 
whether, more. Men cimnot practice, unless they know ; 
and they know in vain, if they practice not 

XXXYL 

There be two things in erery good work, — hoao^ and 
prc^tr The latter, Grod bestows upon us ; the former, 
he keeps to himself. The pn^ of our woriis redoond- 
•ihnottoQod. < My well-dmng extendeth not to thee.' 
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TI16 honor of our work maj not be allowed us. < Mj 
glory I will not give to anodMM-.' I will not abridge 
Gk>d of his part, that he may not beieave me of mine. 

xxxvn. 

The proud man hath no God ; the envious man hath 
no neighbor; the aaigrj man hath not hhnself. Whatcan 
tiiat man have that wants himself.' What is a man 
better, if he have himself and want all others? What 
16 he the nearer, if he have himself and others, and jet 
want God? What good is it then to be a man, if he be 
either wrathful, proud, or envious ? 

xxxvm. 

Man, that was onee the sovereigB knrd of all crea* 
tares, whom they servioeably attended at all tiiftes, k 
BOW sent to the very basest of all creatures to learn good 
qualities. < Go to the pismire * and so forth, and tee, 
the most contemptible creature is preferred before 
him ! < The ass knoweth his owner :* wherein we, like 
the miserable heir of some great peer, whose hoose is 
decayed through the treason of our progenitors, hear and 
see what honors and lordships we should have had, bttt 
now fiiid ourselves below many of the vt^^ar. We have 
not so much cause of exaltation, that we are men and 
not beasts, as we have of humiliation, in Uiinking how 
mnch we were onee better than we are, and that now is 
many duties we are men inferior to beasts : so as those 
whom we contemn, if they had our reason might mor» 
justly contemn us ; and as they are, may teach us by 
their examples, and do condemn us by their practice. 
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XXXIX. 

The idle man is the devil's cushion, on which he 
taketh his free ease ; who, as he is uncapable of any good, 
so he is fitly disposed for all evil motions. The stand- 
ing wat^ soon stinketh ; whereas the current ever keeps 
dear and cleanly, conveying down aE noiscHne matter 
that might infect it, by the force of his stream. If I do 
but little good to others by my endeavors, yet iMs is 
great good to me, that by my labor I keep myself from 
hurt. 

XL. 

There can be no nearer conjunction in nature, than is 
betwixt Uie body and the soul ; yet these two are of so 
contrary disposition, that — as it falls out in an ill-match- 
ed man and wife, those servants which the one likes 
best, are most dispraised of the otha* — so here, one still 
takes part against ^e other in their choice : what bene- 
fits the one, is the hurt of the other. The glutting <^ 
the body pines the soul ; and the soul tlnives best when 
the body is pinched. Who can wonder that there is 
such faction amongst others, that sees so much in his 
very self? True wisdom is to take, not with the strong- 
er, as the fashion of the world is, but with the better ; 
following herein, not usurped power, but justice* It is 
not hard to discern whose the right is— whether ihe ser- 
vant should rule, or the mistress. I will labor to make 
and keep the peace by giving each part his own, indif- 
ferently ; but if more be affected with an ambitious con- 
tention, I will rather beat Hagar out of doors than she 
shall over-rule her mistress. 
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XLL 

I see iron first heated red hot in the fire, and after 
beaten and hardened with cold water. Thus will I 
deal with an ofiending friend ; first heat him with de- 
served praise of his virtue, and then beat upon him with 
reprehension. So good nurses, when their children are 
fallen, first take them up and speak them fair--chide 
them afterwards. Gentle speech is a good preparative 
fOT ri^r. He shall see that I love him, by mj appro* 
bation ; and that I love not his faults, by my repro(^* 
If he love himself, he will love those that mislike his 
vices ; and if he love not himself, it matters not whether 
he love me. 

XUL 

The liker we are to God, which is ihe best and only 
good, the better and happier we must needs be. All 
sins make us unlike him, as being contrary to his per- 
fect holiness ; but some show more direct contrariety.— 
Such is envy : for wher^us God bringeth good out of 
evil, the envious man fetcheth evil out of good. Where- 
in also his sin proves a kind of punishment For where- 
as, to good men, even evil things work together to thdr 
good ; contrarily, to the envious, good things work to- 
gether to their evil. The evil in any man — though nev- 
er so prosperous — ^I will not envy, but pity. The good 
graces, I will not repine at, but holily emulate ; rejoic- 
ing that ^ej are so good, but grieving that I am no 
better. 
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xLm. 

The covetona man is like a spider ; as in this, that he 
doth nothing but \&j his nets to catch every fly, gaping 
•nly for a booty of gain ; so, yet more, in that whiles he 
makes nets for these flies, he consumeth his own bow- 
els ; so that which is his life, is his death. K there be 
any creature nuserable, it is he ; and yet he is leiet t» 
be pitied, because he makes himself miserable. Such 
as he is, I wiH account him ; and will therefore sweep 
down his webs and hate his poison. 

XULV. 

In heaven, Uiere is all life and no dying; in h^, is 
all death and no life. In earth there is both living and 
dying ; which as it is betwixt both, so it prepares for 
both. So that he which here below dies to sin, doth 
after live in heaven ; and, contrarily, he that lives in sin 
ttpon earth, dies in heU afterwards. What if I have no 
part of joy here below, but still succession of auctions ! 
Tlie wicked have no part in heaven, and yet they enjoy 
the earth with pleasure. I would not change portions 
with them. I rejoice that, seeing I cMinot have both, 
yet I have the better. O Lord, let me pass botii my 
deaths here upon earth. I care not how I live or die, 
so I may have nothing but life to loc^ for in another 
world. 

XLV. 

The conceit of propriety hardens a man against 
many inconveniences, and addeth much to our pleasure. 
The mother abides many unquiet nights, many painful 
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diroes, and mipleasant savors of her ohild, spoa dus 
tiHm^t — it is my own. The indQlgent father magni- 
£es that, in his owm son, which he would scarce like in 
a stnmger. The want of this to God-ward makes ob 
BO subject to discontentment, and eooleih our delight in 
Mm, because we think of him aloof, as one in whom we 
are not interessed. If we could thiak-^-It is my God 
that cheereth me with his presence and blessings, wlttle 
I {HTOsper ; that afflicteth me in loye, when I am deject* 
ed ; my Saviour is at God's right hand ; my ax^^ 
stand in his presence ; — it could n<rt be but God's favor 
would be sweeter, his chastisements more easy, his ben^ 
fits more effectuaL I am not mine own while Qod is 
not mine ; and while he is mine, since I do possess Mm, 
I will enjoy him. 

XLVL 

Nature is of her own inclination froward, importu- 
nately longing after that which is denied her, and scorn- 
ful of what she may have. If it were appointed that we 
ahould Hve always upon earth, how extremely would we 
exdatm of weariness and wish rather that we were not ! 
Now it is appoitttedjwe shall live here but a while and 
then ^ve room to our successors, each one affects a 
kind of etomity upon earth. I will labor to tame this 
peevish and sullen humor of nature ; and will like that 
best that must be. 

XLvn. 

All true earthly pleasure forsook man when he for- 
sook his Creator. What honest and holy delight he 
look before, in the dutiful services oi the obsequious 
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creatures; in the contemplation of that admirable vsr 
riety and strangeness of their properties; in seeing 
their sweet accordance with each other, and all wiUi 
himself I Now, most of our pleasure is to set one crea- 
ture together bj the ears with another ; sporting our- 
selves onlj with that deformity which was bred through 
our own fault ; yea, there have been that have delightp 
ed to see one man spill another's blood upon the sand, 
and have shouted fdr joy at the sight of that slaught^ 
which hath fallen out upon no other quarrel but the 
pleasure of the beholders. I doubt not but as we solace 
ourselves in the discord of the inferior creatures, so the 
evil spirits sport themselves in our dissensions. There 
are better qualities of the creature, which we pass over 
without pleasure. In recreations, I will choose those 
which are of best example and best use ; seeking those 
by which I may not only be the memer, but the better. 

XLvm. 

There is no want for which a man may not find a 
remedy in himself. Do I want riches ? He that de- 
sires but little, cannot want much. Do I want friends ? 
if I love God enough, and myself but enough, it mat- 
ters not. Do I want health ? If I want it but little and 
recover, I shall esteem it the more because I wanted. 
If I be long sick and unrecoverably, I shall be the fit- 
ter and willinger to die ; and my pain is so much less 
sharp by how much more it lingereth. Do I want 
maintenance ? A little and coarse will content nature. 
Let my mind be no more amlHtious Uian my back and 
and belly, I can hardly complain of too little. Do I 
want sle^ ? I am going whither there is no use at 
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deep ; where all rest and sle^ not Do I want chil- 
dren ? Many that have them wish they wanted: it is 
better to be childless than crossed with their miscarriage* 
no I want learning ? He hath none that saith he hath 
enough. The next way to get more, is to find thou 
wantest There is remedy for all wants in ourselves, 
saving only for want of grace ; and that a man cannot 
00 much as see and complain that he wants, but from 
above. 

XLIX. 

Every virtuous action— 4ike the sun eclipsed — ^hath a 
double shadow, according to the divers aspects of the be- 
holders ; one of glory, the other of envy. Glory follows 
upon good deserts ; envy, upon glory. He that is en- 
vied may think himself well ; for he that envies him, 
thinks him more than well. I know no vice in another, 
whereof a man may make so good and comfortable use 
to himself. There would be no shadow if there were 
no light 



In meddling with the faults of friends, I have observed 
many wrongful courses ; — what for fear, or self-love, or 
indiscretion. Some, I have seen like unmerciful and 
covetous chirurgeons, keep the wound raw, — ^which they 
might have seasonably remedied — for their own gain. 
Others, that have laid healing plasters to skin it aloft, 
when there hath been more need of corrosives to eat out 
the dead flesh within. Others, that have galled and 
drawn, when there hath been nothing but solid flesh, 
that hath wanted only filling up. Others, that have 
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healed the sore, but left an unsightlj scar of dis- 
credit behind them. He that would do good this waj 
BMist have fidditj, courage, discretion, patience : fideliljy 
not to bear with ; courage, to reprove them ; discreti<ui9 
to reprove them well ; patience, to abide the leisure of 
amendment — making much of good beginnings, and put- 
ting up many repulses ; bearing with xnanj weakness- 
es ; still hoping, still soliciting ; as knowing that tho6« 
who have been long used to fetters, cannot but halt 
awhile when they are taken off. 

LI. 
God hath made aU the world, and yet what a little 
part of it is his ! Divide the world into four parts : — 
but one and the least containeth all that is worthy the 
name of ChristendcMn ; the rest, overwhelmed with Tur- 
eism and paganism : and of this least part, the greater 
half, yet holding aright concerning God and their Sa^ 
viour in 8C»ne common principles, overthrow the truth 
in their conclusions ; and so leave the lesser part of the 
least for God. Yet lower;— of those that hold aright 
•onceming Christ, how few are there that do otherwise 
than fashionably profess him ? And of those that do 
seriously profess him, how few are there that in their 
lives deny him not, living unworthy of so glorious a 
calling. Wherein I do not pity Grod who will have glo- 
ry even of those that are not his. I pity miserable men, 
that do reject their Creator and Redeemer and them- 
selves in him : and I envy Satan, that he ruleth so large. 
Since God hath so few, I will be thankful that be haJth 
vouchsafed me one of his ; and be the more zealous of 
glorifying hiip, because we have but a few fdlows. 
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' Aft tluiee that have tasted of Bome dctioate disfc fiht^ 
other [Ma dk^s but impkasant, bo it ftreth with thoie 
which have once tasted of heayenlj things — ^thej cannot 
but contemn the best woridlj pleasures. As therefore 
some dainty giK^st, knowing there is so pieasant fare to 
oomt, I wHl reserve my appetite for it, and not snfifer 
d^Fself doyed with Uie coarse diet of the world. 

Lm. 

I tfnd many plaeee where Qoi, hath used the hand of 
good angels for the punieteiait of the widted ; hot never 
coidd yet fiad one wherein he etnployed an evfl angel in 
asy ^Hreet good to Ids diQdrei). Indirect I find many, if 
not an, through the power of him that brings Ight out of 
darimess and turns ^eir evil to onrvgood. In this ofamce, 
God would and mint be imitated. From an evil spirit I 
d«re not receive aoght, if never so good. I will receive 
as Kttte as I may from a wicked man. If he were as 
perfectly evil as the other, I dorst reeeive nothing. I 
had rather hanger, tluui wyfiiUy cBp my haod in a wick- 
ednatt'sdish. 

UV. 

Weiire ready to condemn oA«*8 for that whidi is aa 
^nin^itly faulty in omrselves. If one blind man rash 
upon another in the way, either complains of other^s 
blindness; neither, of his own. I have heard those 
which have had most corrupt lungs complain of the 
unsavory breath of others. The reason is, because the 
mad eaiteth ahogetiier outward^ mad refled«di not inio 
8 
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kself. Yet it is more shameful to be either Ignorant oi^ 
or favorable to, our own imperfections. I wiH censore 
others' vices fearfully ; my own, confidently, beeause I 
know them ; and those I know not, I will 8i]q>ect 

LV. 

He is a very humble man that thinks not himfi^ bet- 
ter than some others ; and he is very mean, whom some 
others do not account better than themselves — so tiiaft 
vessel that seemed very small upon the main, seems, a tail 
ship upon the Thames. As there are many better for es- 
tate than myself, so there are some worse ; and if I w«re 
yet worse, yet would there be some lower ; and if I wew 
so low that I accounted myself the worst of all, yet 9ome 
would account themselves in worse ease. A man's opitt- 
ion is in others ; his being is in himself. Let me know 
myself, let others guess at me. Let others either envy 
or pity me ; I care not, so long as I enjoy myself. 

LVL 

He can never wonder enough at God's woi^manshipt 
that knows not the frame of. the world ; for he can never 
else conceive of the hugeness and strange proportion of 
the creature : and he that knows this, can never wonder 
more at anything else. I vrill learn to know, that I may 
admire ; and by that little I know, I will more wonder 
at that I know not 

Lvn. 

There is nothing below but toiling, grieving, wi^in^ 
hoping, fearing; and weariness in all these. What 
fbds are we, to be besotted, with the love of our own- 
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ftroobb a&d to bate oor Hbertj and rest The lore of 
miserjy is much worse than mkeij kaelf. We mti^ 
first praf that God would make us wiie, before we earn 
wish be would make us bappj. 

LVHL 
If a man refer all thiiigg to himself, notMsg seems 
Plough. If all thiogs to God, any measure will contdi^ 
bim <^ earthly things : but io grace he is insatiable. 
Worldlings serve themselves altogether in God ; auiking 
religion but to serve their turns, as a color of their am- 
bition and covetousness. The Christian seeks God only 
in seeking himself; using all other things but as snbor- 
<Hm^ely to him ; not ciyring whether himself win or losey 
m that God may win glory in both. I will not sufier 
mine eyes and mind to be boupded with these viable 
things, but still look through these matters at God 
which is the utmost .scope of them ; accounting them 
only as a thoroughfare to pass by, not as an habitation 
to rest in. 

LIX. 

He is wealthy enough, that wanteth not. He is great 
enough, that is his own master. He is happy enough 
that lives to die well. Other things I will not care for ; 
nor too much for these, save only for the last, which 
aJone can admit of no immoderation. 

LX. 

A man of extraordinary parts makes himself, by 
strange and singuhur behaviour, more admired ; which if 
a man of butcommon facul^ do imitate, he makes him- 
•alf ridieolous; f(»r that which is ooostrued as natural to 
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the OO0, 18 descrM to be affeeted ui tiie o4ier t-^^^aadl 
thwe is nothing foreed b^ affeetatiom cad he oiMUdiy. J 
vifi erer strive to go in tlie commoa road ; so> while I 
am not notable, I shi^ not be notoriottt. 

LXI. 

Gold is the best ffielal, — said fo^ the purity, not snb- 

jeet to rust as all others; and yet the best gcM hMk 

seme dross. I esteem not that men Ihat l»th no faults* 

I like him well that hath bot a few, and those not greal. 

Lxn. 

Many a man mars a good estate, foe want of i^dll to 
proportion his carriage answera^y to his aftnliiy^ A 
little sail to a large vessel rids no way, though the wind 
be fyat. A large sail to a little bark ^hx)wns it A top* 
SflSi to a sMp of mean burden in a rough weaflier is dan-* 
gerous* A low sail in an easy gale yidlds little advan*- 
ti^. This disproportbn caoseth some to Kve niiseni* 
bly in a good estate, and some to make a good estaile 
Miserable. I will first know what I may do for safety ; 
aod then I wiH try what I ean do for speed. 

Lxm. 

The rich man hath many friends ; al^ou^ in tmdl 
riches have them, and not the man. As the ass thi^ 
carried the Egyptian goddess had many bowed knees, 
yet not to the beast, but to the burden ; for separate the 
riches frc»n the perscMi, and thou shalt see Mendship 
leave the man and follow that whkikk was ev^ her db» 
Ject WhMe he may command, and can eith^ give or 
eoBtroli he hath attendance and ftcMbr of lo^ «t att 
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II bol ii^dt of liiete dares acknowledge ]ilni,wlMa 
lie is going tepiiaon for debt? Then Uiese wasps tbal 
Bade sudi ameio about this galMpot, show [datnly tlwl 
they came only for the honey that was in k. This k 
the mistty of the wealthy,-*-^hat they cannot know their 
friends ; wi^reas these that love tlie poor man, h>ve hia 
for hinsQlf* He that would choose a tme lUend, mast 
search out one that is neidier covetous nor amUtioosi 
fw such « one k^es but himself in thee ; andif itberare 
to find any iiotiafooted with these qiuditie% the beat is^ 
to entertain all and trust few. 

LXIV. 
That whksh the French proverb hath of lAcknesses, it 
tme of all evilsv*-thai they come on horseback and go 
away on foot We have oft seen a sadden foil, or one 
iMaFs sarf^ hath stuck by many to their graves | 
whereas pleasures come like oxen, slow and hei^vfly^ 
and go away like post-horses upon the spur. Sorrows^ 
because they are lingering guests, I witt eBt«*tiun b«l 
moderately; knowing that the more tfaeyVe made o^ 
te longer they will eontinoe: and for pleasures, because 
^1^ stay not and do but caH to drink «t my door, I wiU 
nse them as passengers, with slight respect He k his 
own best friend, that makes kast of both of tiieuL 

LXV. 

It k indeed more commendable to give good exam- 
ple, than to take it; yet imita^n— however in civfi 
matters it be condemned of serv^ty-«in Christian priuy 
tiee, ha^ his doe praise ; and though it be more nattsral 
for begkmers i^ their first imitation that caaaot swim 
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wklioat bladders, jei the best prescient sfaftil see er^ 
some higher steps of those tibat haye gone to heaven be- 
five hhn, worthj of lus tracing. Wherein modi oaatioB 
most be had ihat we follow good men, and m good : 
good men, fi»* if we propound imperfect patterns to our* 
selves, we shall be constrained first to unlearn thoAe iU 
kdttts we have got by their imitatkm, before we can be 
capable of good ; so, besides the loss of IiUmmc, we are 
further off from our end : in good, for thata man sboidd 
be so wedded to anj man's person, that he can make no 
separation from his infirmides, is bo& absurdly sarvile 
and undiristian. He, therefcnre, that would fdlow well, 
must know to distinguish well betwixt good men and 
evil ; betwixt good men and better ; betwixt good quali- 
ties and infirmitieB. Whj hath God given me edaea- 
tion not in a desert akme, but in the eompasj of good 
and virtuous men, — ^but that bj the sight <^ their good 
carriage, I should better vdy own ? Why should we 
Imve interest in the vices of men, and not in dieir vir- 
tues? And althou^ prec^ts be sur^, yet a good 
man's aetion is accenting to {»recept; yea, is a prec^ 
itself. The psalmist compares the law of God to a ]a»- 
team : — good example bears it It is safe fdlowmg him 
that carries the light. If he walk without the l^t, he 
shall wi^ without me. 

LXVL 

As there is one common end to all good men-*6ahra- 
tkm ; and one author of it — Christ; so there is but one 
way to it— ^ing well and suffering evil. Doing welly 
methinks, is like the zodiac in the heaven, the lug^way 
of the sun, thocough which it daity passeth: suffering 
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e^ is tte the ediptio Ime that goes thorough the inid- 
dest of k. The nde of doing welK-the law of God— is 
w^form and eternal ; and the copies of suffering evil, in 
all times, agree with the original. No man can either 
do well, or suffer ill, without an example. Are we sawn 
m pieees ? So was Isaiah. Are we beheaded ? So 
John Bi^tist Cru^fied ? So Peter. Thrown to wild 
beasts ? So DanieL Into the furnace ? So the three 
children. Stoned ? So Stephen. Banished ? So the 
beloved disdple. Burnt ? So millions of martyrs. De- 
fttned and slandered ? What good man ever was not? 
B were easy to be endless both in torments and suff^p- 
era ; whereof each hath begun tootte*, all to us. I may 
not hope to speed better than the best Christians. I 
cannot fear to fare worse* It is no matter which way I 
go^ so I come to heaven. 

Lxvn. 

There is no^ng beside Hfe, of this nature, that it is 
&Binished by addition. Every m<Mnent we live longer 
than other, and each moment that we live longer is so 
much more taken out of our life. It increaseth and dimin- 
isheth only by minutes, and therefore is not perceived. 
The shorter steps it taketh, the more ^ly it passeth. 
Time shall not so steal upon me, Uiat I shall not discern 
it, and catch it by the forelocks ; nor so steal from me , 
that it shall carry with it no witness of his passage, in 
my proficiency. 

Lxvra. 

The prodigal man, while he spendeth, is magnified ; 
when he is i^pent, is pitied ; and that is all his recom* 
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f6ii06 for bift lavished palvimoBj. ThecQV^tommmm 
Urodged while he liTesi and his death is r^^oiced at ; Sott 
when he ends, his riches begin to be goods* He thai 
If iselj keeps the mean between boUi, liveth well, and 
hears well;*— neither repined at by the needy, nor pitied 
hj greater men. I would so manage these worldly 
oommodities, as aooounting them mine to dispose, others' 
to partake of. 

LXDL 
A good name-*-if any earthly thing— is wortli sedc* 
tngf worth striving for* Yet to affect a bare name^ 
when we deserre either ill or nothing, is bat a proud 
liypecrisy ; and to be puffed up with the wrongful erti* 
tnatian of others mistaking our worth, is an idle and ri^ 
diculous pride. Thou art well spoken of upon no de-» 
«ert What then ? Thou hast deceiTcd thy neighbors, 
'fhey «ne another, and all of them have deceived thee ; 
(for tbaii madest them think of thee otherwise than thou 
art ; and they have made thee think of thyself as thoa 
art aceoualed. The deceit came from thee, the shame 
will end in liiee* I will account no wrong greater than 
for a man to esteem and report me above that I am : 
not rc^dng in that I am well Uionghto^ but in that I 
4un such as I am esteemed* 

LXX. 

It was a speech worthy the commendation and fre- 
quent remembrance of so divine a bishop as Augustine, 
which is reported of an aged father in his time ; who, 
when his friends comforted him on bis sick bed, and told 
him they hoped he sho«dd recover, answered, If I shall 
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Mt ^ at dly well; bat if ever, why not nov ? Surelj 
It is foUj) what we mast do, to do unwillh^j. I wiH 
•ever think mj soul in a good case, so Umg as I am loth 
to thiAk of dying ; and wiU make this mj comfort — no^ 
I shall yet Uve longer ; bu\ 1 shall yet do more good. 

LXXI. 
Excesses are never alone. Commonly those that 
have excellent parts, have some extremely vicious qnaU* 
ties. Great wits have great errors, and great estates 
Ittve great cares : whereas taediocrity of gifts or of es- 
tate» hath asually hat easy inconveniences; else the 
excellent w<wld not know themselves, and the meam 
would he too mach dejected. Npw those whcun we ad* 
wire £wr thw facnlties, we pity for their infirmities ; and 
those which find themselves but of the ordinary pitch| 
joy that as their virtues, so their vices, are not eminent. 
So the highest have a blemished glory, and the mean 
are contentedly secore. I will magnify the highest, but 
affect the m^m. 

LXXIL 
The body is the caae, or sheath ef the mind, yet as 
naturally it hideth it, so it doth also many times discover 
it ; for although the forehead, eyes, and frame of the 
oouatenance, do sometimes belie the disposition of the 
heart, yet most commonly they ^ve true general ver« 
dicsts. An angry man's brows are bent together and his 
eyes sparkle with rage ; which, when he is well pleased 
k)ok smooth and cheerfully. Envy hath one look, de« 
sire another ; sorrow yet another ; contentment a fourth, 
different from all the rest. To show no passion, is too 
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Stoical ; to show all, is impotent ; to show other than we 
feel, hypocritical. The face and gesture do but write atid 
make commentaries upon the heart. I will first endeavor 
80 to frame and order that, as not to entertain any passion 
but what I need not care to have laid <^n to the; world ; 
and therefore will first see that the text be good ; then, 
that the gloss be true ; and lastly, that it be sparing. 
To what end hath God so walled in the heart, if I should 
let evelry man's eyes into it by my countenance ? 

Lxxra. 

There is no public actbn which the worid is not rea- 
dy to scan. There is no action so private which tlie 
evil spirits are not witnesses of. I will endeavor so to 
live as knowing that I am ever in ^e eyes of mine ene- 
mies^ 

LXXIV. 

When we ourselves, and all other vices are old, thea 
oovetousness alone is young and at his best age. Thk 
vice loves to dwell in an old ruinous cottage ; yet tht^ 
age can have no such honest color for niggardliness and 
insatiate desire. A young man might plead the uncer- 
tainty of his estate, and doubt of his future need ; but 
an old man sees his set period before him. Since this 
humor is so necessarily annexed to this age, I will torn 
it the right way, and nourish it in myself. The older I 
grow the more covetous I will be ; but of the riches, not 
of the worid I am leaving, but of the world I am ent^> 
ing into. It is good coveting what I may have, and 
eannot leave behind me. 
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LXXV. 

There is a mntaal hatred betwixt a Christian and the 
world ; for, on the one side, the love of the world is en- 
nitj with God, and Ood's children cannot but take thdr 
Pather^s part On the other, the world hates you be- 
eause it hated me first ; but the hatred of the good man 
to the widced is not so extreme as that wherewith he is 
hated ; for the Christian hates ever with commiseration 
and love of that good he sees in the worst ; knowing 
that the essence of the very devils is good, and that the 
lewdest man hath some excellent parts of nature^ or 
common graces of the Spirit of God, — ^which he warily 
singleth out in his affection. But the wicked man hates 
him for goodness, and therefore finds nodung in himself 
to moderate his detestation. There can be no better 
music in my ear than the discord of the wid^ed. If he 
fike me, I am afnud he splies some quality in me like to 
his own. If he saw nothing but goodness, he could not 
love me and be bad himsdf. It was a just doubt of 
Phocion, who, when the people praised him, asked^ 
• What evil have I done ?* I will strive to deserve evil 
of none ; but not deserving ill, it shall not grieve me to 
hear ill, of those that are eviL I know no greater ar- 
gument of goodness, than the hatred of a wicked man. 

LXXVL 

A man that comes hungry to his meal, feeds heartHy 
on the meat set before him ; not regarding the metal or 
form of the platter wherein it is served ; who, afterwards, 
when his stomach is satisfied, begins to play with the 
dish, or to read sentences on his trencher. Those anditorg 
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which can find nothing to do, but note el^ant words and 
phrases in rhetorical colors, or perhaps an ill grace of 
gestare in a pith j and material speech, aigoe themsdyes 
fiill ere thej came to the feast, and therefore go away 
with a little {Measure, no profit In hearing others, mj 
QsJij inteotifoo shall be, to feed my mind with solid matf> 
tfir» If my ear can get aught bj the way, I will net 
grudge it, but I will not intend it 

Lxxvn. 

The joy of a Christian in these worldly tMngs is Uoh 
ited, and ever awed with fear of exoess, but reeom* 
peased abundantly with his spiritual mirth ; whereas the 
worldling gives the reins to his mind and pours himsdf 
out into pleasure, fearii^ only that he shall not joy 
enou^ He that is but half a Christian, lives but miser-i 
ably; for he neither enjoyeth God, nor the worid* 
Kbt God, because he hath not jpraoe enough to make 
him his own ; not the world, because he hath some taste 
of graofd) enough to show him the vamty and sin of his 
pleasures. So the sound Christian hath his heaven 
above ; the worldUi^^ here below ; the unsettled Chris* 
tian, nowhere* 

LXXVin. 
Good deeds are very fruitful ; and — not so much of 
their nature as of God's blessii^ — multipliablel We 
thiak ten in the hundred, extreme and biting usury. 
God gives us more than an hundred forten ; yea» above 
the increase of the grain jrhich we commend most for 
multiplication ; foe out of one good action of ours, Grod 
fooduceth a thousand, the harvest whereof is peipetuaK 
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iliiiisitfferingBof aiMieiitiiiait3rf8,live8tHl d»goo4 
l» aU sQCoeBsioiis of ages hj their example ; for pubKe 
ietieiw of Tbtae-^-^^esides tteit ^y are presently oon- 
ivtable to the doer— ave also ^enpfaMrj to o^ers ; and 
as thej are mtffe beaelleial tootli«:iB, scare more crowa* 
ed hi Q8. If good deeds were utterly barren and hieom^ 
nsodioasy I would seek after ^em for the coneeieDce of 
tbeir own goodness. How much more i^udl I now be 
enoeoiBged to perfimn them, for that they are so profile 
able both to myself and to odiers, and to rae in otkera» 
My principal care shall be that while my soal lives in 
^ry in heaven, my good actions may live upon earth ; 
and tlMjt they may be pot into the bank and mohiplyy 
while my body fies in the grave and consuraeth* 

LXXDL 

A CSMistian^ for tke sweet fruit he bears to God and 
■Mtty is compared to the noblest t)f all plants, the vine* 
Now as the most generous vine if it be not {Mtmed, rmt 
o«l into many snperflooiis stemsy and grows at last weak 
and fruitless ; so doth the best man, if he be cut i^Kirt of 
his desires, and pruned with afflictions. If it be painfol 
to bleed, it is wotsc to witter. Let me be pruned that I 
may grow, rather than cut up to bum. 

Hiose Uiat do but superficially taato oi ^vine know<* 
Mge, find little sweetness in it ; and are ready, for the 
vnpleasant relish, to abhor it; whereas if they would 
dire de^ into the sea, they shoidd &id fre^ water near 
to the bottom. Thatitsavorsnotwallattbe ftrat, isthe 
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ffwilt, not of it, but of the ^Kstempered palate that taatet 
it. Good metals and minerals are not found close no- 
der the skin of the earth, but b^w in the bowels of iJL 
No good miner casts away his mattock because he finds 
a vein of tough day, or a shelf of stone, but stUl delvetk 
lower, and passing thorough many changes of sc^ at 
last cmnes to his rich treasure. We are too so(Hi dis- 
couraged in our spiritual gains. I will still persevere to 
seek, hardening myself against all difficulty; There is 
com^Nrt even in seeking hope ; and there is joy in hop-^ 
ing good success ; and in that success is happiness* 

LXXXJ. 

He that hath any experience in sfHrituid matters^ 
knows that Satan is ever more violent at the last ; th^i 
raging most furiously, when he knows he shall rage but 
a while. Hence of the persecutions of the first churchi 
the tenth and last, under Diodetian and MaximinMm, 
and those other ftye tyrants, was the bloodiest fiteooe 
this age is the most dissdute, becai»e nearest the con- 
dusion. And as this is his course in the univeraal as- 
saults of the whole church ; so it is the same in his con- 
flicts with every Christian soul. Like a subtil orator, 
he reserves his strongest force till the shutting up. And 
therefore miserable is the folly of those men who def<v 
their repentance till then, when their onset shall be most 
sharp, and they through pain of body and perplexedness 
of mind, shall be least able to resist. Those that have 
long furnished themselves with sfnritual munition, find 
work enough in this extreme brunt of temptation ; how 
then should the careless man, that with the help of all 
opportunities could not find grace to repent, hope to 
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ftdiieTe it at the last gasp, against greater force, with less 
means, more dbtraction, no leisure? Wise princes 
Qse to prepare im years before for a field of one 6hj. I 
will every day lay up somewhat for my last. If I win 
that skirmish, I have enough. The first and second 
blow begin the battle, but the last only wins it 

Lxxxn. 

I observe three seasons wherein a wise man dilfers 
not firom a fool ;-^n his infancj, in sleep> and in silence. 
For in the two former, we are all fools ; and in silence^ 
all are wise. In the two former, yet there may be con- 
cealment of folly ; but the tongue is a blab. Therecan- 
Bot be any kind of folly, either simple or wicked, in the 
heart, but the tongue will bewray it. He cannot be wise 
that speaks much, or without sense, or out of season ; 
nor he known for a fool, that says nothing. It is a 
great mis^y to be afool ; but this is yet greater, that a 
man cannot be a fool but he must show it It were w^ 
for such a (me if he could be taught to keep dose Ins 
foolishness. But then there should be no fools. I have 
heard some — ^which have scorned the opinion of folly in 
themselves — for a speech wherein they have hoped to 
•how most wit, censured of folly, by him that hath thought 
himself wis^ ; and another, hearing lus sentence again, 
hath condemned him for want of wit in censuring. Sure*> 
ly he is not a fool Uiat hath unwise thoughts, but he that 
utters them^ £ven concealed foUy is wisdom; and 
sometimes wisdom uttered is folly. While others care 
how to speak, my care shall be how to hold my peaee. 
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LXXXHL 
A woriE is then onlj good ami oecGpiMt wktn ike 
ictba, meaniiig and manner, are all good; for to do 
good with an iH meaning-His Jvdas saluted Christ tobe- 
tray him — ^is so nrach mere sinlnl, by how mudi the ae* 
tion^is better ; which, being good in the kind, is abused 
to an ill purpose. To do ill in a good meaning — as 
Ussah IB staying the ark — is so mueh anuss, thai the 
good intention cannot bear out the ualawM act ; which, 
akfaough it mi^ seem some excuse why it i^ould aolbe 
so iU, yet is no warrant to justify it To mean weU^ and 
do a good acdon in an ill manner — as the Pharisee made 
a good [«ayer, but arrogantly — is so offensiYe, tfaiat the 
evil manner deprnveth both the odier. So a thing may 
be eril upon one circumstance ; it cannot be good, bul 
vpen alL In whatever business I go about, I will in- 
quire, what I do, for the substanee ; hew, for the man* 
ner ; why, for the intention : for the two irst, I will 
eonsidt with God ; for the last, with my own heart. 

LXXXIV. 
I can do nothing without a nulMon of wttnesses. The 
ecmscience is as a Uiousand witnesses, and God is aa a 
thousand consciences. I will therefore so deid with men, 
as knowing that God sees me ; and so with God, as if the 
w«id saw me ; so with myself and both of them, as 
knowing that my conscience seeth me; and ao with them 
aU, as knowing I am always overlooked by my i 
by my Judge. 
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LXXXV. 

Earthlj inberiiances are divided ofttimes with mach' 
inequalitj. The privilege of primogeniture stretcheth 
larger in manj places now, than it did among the an- 
cient Jews. The jounger manj times serves the elder ; 
and while the eldest aboundeth, all the latter ksne i» 
{Mnehed. In heaven it is not so. All the sons of God 
are heirs, none underlings ; and not heirs under wardship-^ 
aad hope, but inheritors ; and not inheritors of any little 
pittanee of land, but <^ a kingdom ; nor of an earthlj 
kingdom, subject to danger of loss or alteraticm, but one 
glorious and everlasting. It shall content me bere^ that 
having right to all things, yet I have possession of nok 
thing but sorrow. Since I shall have posdessi<m above, 
of all that whereto I have right below, I will serve wil- 
lingly, that I may reign ; serve for a ^virhile, that I tniif 
reign forever. 

LXXXVL 

Even the best things, 01 used, become evils; and con- 
irarily the worst things, used well, prove good. A good 
tongue, used to deceit ; a good wit, used to defend er- 
ror ; a strong arm, to murder ; authority, to oppress ; a 
good jH^ofession, to dissemble— are all evil Yea, God's 
own w<xd is the sword of the Spirit ; which, if it kill nol 
our vices, kills our souls. Contrariwiee — as poisons are 
used to wholesome medicine — afflictions and sins, by a 
good use, prove so gainful, as nothing more. Words 
are as they are taken, and things are as they are used. 
There are even cursed blessings. O Lord, rather give me 
no fav(Hr% than not grace to use them. If I want them, 
9 
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thoa requirest not what tbou dost not give ; but if I haye 
them, and want their use, thy mercy proves my judg- 
ment 

Lxxxvn. 

Han is the best of all these inferior creatures ; yet 
lives in more sorrow and discontentment than the wor^ 
of them ; whiles that T&Boon, wher^n he excels them, 
and by which he might make advantage of his life, he 
abuses to a suspicious distrust How many hast thoa 
found of the fowb of the air, lying dead in the way for 
want of provision ? They eat and rest and sing and 
want nothing. Man, which hath far better means to 
live comfortably, toileth and careth and wanteth, whcHB 
yet his reason alone might teach that He which careth 
for these lower creatures made only £or man, will much 
mcure provide for man, to whose use they were made. 
There is an holy carelessness, free from idleness, free 
from distrust In these earthly things, I will so depend 
on my Maker, that my trust in him may not exclude all 
my labor ; and yet so labor-Hipon my confidence on 
him — ^as my endeavor may be void of perplexity. 

Lxxxvra. 

The precepts and practice of those with whom we 
live, avail much on either part. For a man not to be 
ill, where he hath no provocaticms to evil, is less com- 
mendaMe. But for a man to live continently in Asia — 
as he sud — ^where he sees nothing but allurements to an- 
cleanness ; for Lot to be a good man in the middest 
of Sodom ; to be i^temious in Germany i and in Italy, 
chaste ; this is truly praiseworthy^ To sequester oor- 
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selves from the company of the world, that we may de- 
part from their vices, proceeds from a hase and ^strust- 
ing mind ; as if we would so force goodness upon our- 
selves, that therefore only we would be good, because 
we cannot be ill. But for a man so to be personally and 
in the throng of the world, as to withdraw his affections 
from it ; to use it, and yet to contemn it at once ; to 
compel it to his service without any infection ; becomes 
wen the noble courage of a Christian. The world shall 
be mine, I will not be his ; and yet so mine, that his 
evil shall be still his own. 

LXXXIX. 

He that lives in Grod, cannot be weary of his life, be- 
cause he ever finds both somewhat to do, and somewhat 
to solace himself with ; cannot be over-loth to part with it, 
because he shall enter into a nearer life and society with 
that Gk)d in whom he delighteth. Whereas he that lives 
without him, lives many times uncomfortably here ; be- 
cause partly he knows not any cause of joy in himselfy 
and partly he finds not any worthy employment to while 
himself withal ; dies miserably, because he either knows 
not whither he goes, or knows he goes to torment There 
is no true life, but the life of faith. O Lord, let nle live 
out of the world with thee, if thou wilt ; but let me not 
lire in the world wiUiout thee. 

X€. 

Sin is both evil in itself, and the effect of a former 
evil, and the cause of sin following ; a cause of punish- 
ment, and lastly a punishment itself. It b a damnable 
iniquity in man, to multiply one sin upon another; but 
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to punish one sin bjadbther, in God is a judgment, both 
most just and most fearful — so as all the storehouse of 
God hath not a greater vengeance. With other punish- 
ments, the body smarteth ; the soul with this* I care 
not how God offends me with punishments, so he pun- 
ish me not with offending hiou 

XCI. 
I have seen some afflict their bodies with willful fam- 
ine, and scourges of their own making. God spares me 
that labor ; for he whips me daily with the scourge of a 
weak body, and sometimes with ill tongues. He holds 
me short many times of the feeling of his comfortable 
presence ; which is in tmth so much more miserable an 
hunger thaa that of the body, by how much the soul is 
more tender, and the food denied, more excellent. He 
is my Father ; infinitely wise to proportion out my cor- 
rection according to my estate ; and infinitely loving, in 
fitting me with a due measure. He is a presumptuous 
diOd that will make choice of his own rod. Let me learn 
to make a right use of his corrections, and I shall not 
need to correct myself; and if it should please God to 
remit his hand a littie, I will govern my body as a mas- 
ter, not as a tyrant. 

xcn. 

li God had not said * Blessed are those that hunger/ 
I know not what could keep weak Christians from sink- 
ing in despair. Many times, all I can do is to find and 
complain that I want him and wish to recover him. 
Now this is my stay, that he in mercy esteems us not 
only by having, but by desiring also^ and, after a sort, 
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ao60Qnts Qs to have tihat wldch we want, and d^hre to 
have ; and mj sonl, assuming, tells me I do unfeignedlj 
wish him, and long after that grace I miss. Let me de- 
sire still more, and I know I shall not desire always. 
There was never sool miscarried wi& longing after 
grace. O Uessed hunger, that ends always in fhllnessi 
I am sorry that I can hut hunger, and yet I would not 
be fuU; for the blessing is promised to the hungry. 
Give me more, Lord, but so as I may hunger more. 
Let me hunger more, and I know I shall be satisfied. 

xcnL 

There is more in the Christian than thou seest ; for 
he is both an entire body of himself, and he is a Hmb of 
another more excellent— even that glorious mystical body 
of his Saviour, to whom he is so umted, that the actions 
of either are reciprocally referred to each other — ^foron 
the one side, the Christian lives in Christ, dies in Qirist, 
in Christ fulfils the law, possessedi heaven ; on ihe other, 
Christ is persecuted by Paul, in his members, and is per- 
secuted in Paul afterwards by others. He suffers in us 
he lives in us, he works in and by us. So thou canst not 
do either good or harm to a Christian, but thou dost it to 
his Redeemer, to whom he is invisibly united. Thou 
seest him as a man, and therefore worthy of favor for 
humanity's sake. Thou seest him not as a Christian, 
worthy of honor for his secret and yet true union with 
our Saviour. I will love every Christian for tiiat I see 5 
honor him, for that I shall see. 

XCIV. 

Hell itself is scarce a more obscure dungeon in oom- 
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parisoQ of the earth, than earth is in respeot of heareiu 
Here, the moat see nothing, and the best see little ; here^ 
half our life is night, and our verj d&j is darkness, in re- 
spect of God. The true light of the world, and the Fa- 
ther of lights dwelleth above. There is the light of 
knowledge to inform us, and the light of joy to comfort 
us, without all change of darkness. There was neyer 
anj captive loved his dungeon, and o^nplained when he 
must be broi^ht out to light and liberty. Whence then 
is this natural madness in us men, that we delight so 
much in this unclean, noisome, dark and comfortless 
prison of earth, and think not of our release to that light- 
same and glorious Parage above us, without grief and 
repining ? We are sure that we are not perfectly wdl 
here. If we could be as sure that we should be better 
fibove, we would not fear changing. Certainly our 
sense tells us we have some pleasure here, and we have 
not faith to assure us of more pleasure above; and 
hepce we settle oursdves to the present, with neglect of 
the future, though infinitely more excellent. The heart 
follows the eye, and unknown good is uncared for. O 
I^ord, do thou break thorough Uus darkness of ignorance 
and futhlessness wherewidi I am compassed. Let me 
]l)ut see my heaven, and I know I shall desire it 

xcv. 

To be carried away with an affecti^on of fame, is so 
vain and absurd, that I wonder it can be incident to 
any wise man. For what a molehill of earth is it to 
which his name can extend, when it is furthest carried 
by the wings of report ; and how short a while doth it 
continue where it is once spread I Time, the devoorer of 
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kiiowB hpood, comums both m and oar memorio«» 
Not brass, nor marble^ can bear age. How many flat- 
tering poets have promised immortality of name to their 
princesy who now together are buried bng since in f<N>- 
getf olnesB ! Those nmnes mid actions that are once on 
the file of heaven, are past the danger of defacing. I 
will not care whether I be k]K>wn, or remembered, or 
forgotten amongst men, if mj naose and good acttoM 
maf Mve with God, in the records of etermty. 

XCVI. 
There is no man, n<nr no place, free from spirits ; al*- 
though th^ testify their presence by visiUe effects bat 
in few. Every man is an host to entertain angels, 
though not in visible shapes, as Abraham and Lot. 
The evil ones do nothing but provoke us to sin, and yki 
miiQhiefs against us^ by casting into our way dangerous 
otijects, by suggesting sinful motions to our minds, stn^ 
ring up enemies against us amtmgst men, by frighting us 
with terrors in ourselves, by accusing us to God. On 
the contrary, the good angels are evor removing our 
hinderances from good, and our occasions of evil ; mit^ 
giating our tentations, hoping us agiunst our enemies^ 
delivering us fh>m dangers, comforting us in sorrows^ 
furthering our good purposes, and at last carrying upour 
•ouls to heaven. It would a£fright a weak Christian, 
that knows the power and malice of wicked spirits, to 
consider their presence and number ; but when, with the 
eyes of Ehsha's servant, he sees those on hjs side as 
present, as diligent, more powerful, be cannot bat take 
heart again; especially if he considers that neither of 
them is witiiont God limiting the one the bounds of 
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tlkeir tentatkm, directing the otfaar im tbe safe-guard of 
kis childfen. Whereupon it is come to pass^ that, though 
there be onan j legions of devils and everj tme inore 
strong than manj legions of men, and more malietom 
than strong, jet the little flock of God's ehurch ti?«th aad 
prospereth. I havo ever with me invisilde friends and 
•enemies* The consideration of mine enemies shall ke^ 
me horn security and make me fearful g^ domg aught to 
advantage thitm. The consideration of mj spiritual 
friends shall comfort me against the terror of the other ; 
shall remedy my solitariness ; shall make me wary of 
doing aught indecently ; grieving me rather that I have 
«ver heretrfore made them turn away their eyes, for 
shame of Uiat whereof I have not been ashamed ; that I 
have no rnttt^ enjoyed their society ; that I have been 
no UKH^ affected with their presence. What though I 
«oe them not ; I believe them. I were no Christian, if 
mj faiUi were not as sure as my sense. 

xcvn. 

There is no word or action^ but may be tak^i with 
two han^,^-d^er with the right hand of charitable 
eoastruction, or the sinister interpretation of malice aad 
suspicion — and all things do so «aceeed as they are ta^ 
ken. I have noted evil actions well taken, pass current 
for either indifferent or conunendable* Conti^iy, a 
food speech or action, iU taken, scarce allowed for in- 
different ; an indifferent one, censured for evil ; an evil 
one, for notorious. So favor makes virtues of vices, and 
suspicion makes virtues faults, and faults crimes. Of 
the two, I had rather my right hand should oS^d. It 
is always safer offeikting on the better partr' To cob* 
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strae an evil act well, is but a pleasing and profitable 
deceit of myself; but to misconstrue a good thing is a 
tteble wrong ; to mysetf, the action, the author. If no 
good sense can be made of a deed or speech, let the 
Uame light upon the author ; if a good interpretation 
maj be given, and I choose a worse, let me be as mudi 
eensored of others, as that miseonceit is punishmemt to 
mjself. 

XCVDL 

I know not how it comes to pass that the mind of 
man doth naturailj both ov^-prize his own, in compari- 
0CXI of others', and jet contemn and neglect his own, in 
ecwaparison of what he wants. The remedj of this lat- 
ter evil is, to compare the good things we have, with the 
evils which we have not and others groan under. Thoa 
art in health and regardest it not. Look on the miserj 
of those which on their bed of sickness, through extrem- 
itj of pain and anguish, entreat death to release them. 
Thou hast dear eyesight, sound limbs, use of reason, 
and passest these over with slight respect Think how 
many there are which, in their uncomfortable blindness, 
would give all the world for but one glimpse of light ; 
how many that deformedly crawl on i^ four, afto* the 
m«)ner of the most lothsome creatures ; how many thut 
in mad phrensies are worse than brutish, wane thaa 
dead. Thus thou mightest be and art not If I be 
not happy for the good that I have, I am yet happy for 
the evils that I might have had, and have escaped. I 
have deserved the greatest eviL Every evil that I mis% 
is a new mercy. 
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XCIX. 

Earth, which is the basest dement, is both oar inotk* 
er that brought us f<Nrth, our stage that bears us aUyOy 
aad our grave wherdn at last we are entombed ; giving 
to u/B both our original, our harbor, our sepulchre* She 
hath yielded her back to bear thousands of generations, 
and at last opened her mouth to receive them ; so swal- 
lowing that she still both beareth more, and looks for 
more ; not bewraying any change in herself, while she 
so oft hath changed her brood and het burden. It is a 
wonder we can be proud of our parentage or of ourselves, 
while we see both the baseness and staMity of the earth, 
whenee we came. What difference b there ? Living 
earth treads upon the dead earth, ifdndi afterwards de- 
soends into the grave, as senseless and dead, as the earth 
that receives it Not many are proud of their souls, 
and none but fools can be proud of Aeir bodies. While 
we walk and look upon the earth, we cannot but acknowl- 
edge sensible admonitions of humility, and while we re- 
member them, we cannot forget ourselves. It is a mo- 
Iher^ike favor of th^ earth, that she bears and nouiish** 
es me, and at the last entertmns my dead carcass ; but 
it is a greater pleasure, that she teaches me my vileness 
by her own, and sends me to heaven, £cfe what she 
wants. 

C. 

The wicked man carrieth every day a brand to his 
hell, till his heap be come to the height ; then he ceaseth 
sinning, and begins his torment ; whereas the repentant, 
in every fit of holy sorrow, carries away a whole faggot 
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from tbe flame^ and qnencheth tlie eoab that remaii^ 
with his tears. There is no t<»rment for the penitent ; 
no redemption for the obstinate. Safety consisteth not 
in not sinning, but in repenting ; neither is it sin thai 
condemns, bnt impenitence. O Lord, I cannot be right* 
eons, let me be repentant 



The estate of heavenly and earthly things is plainly 
represented to us> by the two li^ts of heaven, which are 
appointed ta rule the night and the day. £larthly things 
^are rightly fesembled by the moon, which being nearest 
to the region of mortality is ever in changes, and never 
looks upon us twice with the same face ; and when it is 
at the full, is blemished with some dark blots not capable 
of any illumination. Heavenly things are figured by 
the sun, whose great and glorious light is both natural to 
itself and ever constant. That other fickle and dim star 
is fit enough for the night of misery, wherein we live 
here below ; and this firm and beautiful light is but good 
enough for that day of glory, which the saints live in. If 
it be good living here, where our sorrows are changed 
with joys, what is it to live above where our joys change 
not? I cannot look upon the body of the sun, and yet 
I cannot see at all without the light of it I cannot be- 
hold the glory of thy saints, O Lord ; yet without the 
knowledge of it, I am blind. If thy creature be so glori- 
ous to us here below ; how glorious shall thyself be to 
us when we are above this sun ! This sun shall not 
shine upward, where thy glory shineth. The greater 
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light extingaisheth the lesser. O thou Sun of righteous- 
ness—which shall only shine to me when I am glorified 
— do thou heat, enlighten, comfort me with the beams 
of thy presence, tilM be glorified ! Amen. 
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As there is nothing sooner dry than a tear, so there 
is nothing sooner oat of season than worldly sorrow : 
which if it be fresh and still bleeding, finds some to com- 
fort and pity it; if stale and skinned over with time> 
is rather entertained with smiles than commiseratioD. 
But the sorrow of repentance comes never out of time. 
All times are alike unto that eternity, whereto we make 
our spiritual moans : — that which is past, that which is 
future, are both present with him. It is neither weak 
nw uncomely, for an old man to weep for the sins of his 
yooth. Those tears can never be shed either too soon 
or too late. 

II. 

Some men live to be their own executors for their 
good name, which they see — not honestly — buried, be- 
fore themselves die. Some other, of great place and ill 
desert, part with their good name and breath at once. 
There is scarce a vicious man whose name is not rotten 
before his carcass.' Contrarily, the good man's name is 
ofttimes heir to his life ; either bom after the death of 
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the parent, — ^for that envy would not suffer it to come 
forth before,— or, perhaps, so well grown up in his life- 
time, that the hope thereof is the staff of his age and joy 
of his death. A wicked man's name may be feared 
awhile ; soon after, it is either forgotten or cursed. The 
good man either sleepeth, with his body, in peace, or wa- 
keth — ^as his soul — ^in glory. 

m. 

Ofttimes those which show much valor while there is 
equal possibility of life, when they see a present neces- 
sity of death, are found most shamefully timorous. 
Their courage was before grounded upon hope ; that cut 
off, leaves them at once desperate and cowardly : where- 
as men of feebler spirits meet more cheerfully with 
death ; because though their courage be less, yet their 
expectation was more. 

IV. 

I have seldom seen the son of an excellent and famous 
man, excellent. But that an ill bird hath an ill egg, is 
not rare— Kshildren possessing, as the bodily diseases, so 
the vices, of their parents. Virtue is not propagated : 
vice is, even in them which have it not reigning in them- 
selves. The grain is sown pure, but comes up vrith 
chaff and husk. Hast thou a good son ? He is Grod's, 
not thine. Is he evil ? Nothing but his sin is thine* 
Help, by thy prayers and endeavors, to take away that 
which thou hast given him, and to dbtain from Grod that 
which thou hast, and canst not give. Else thou may- 
est name him a possession, but thou shalt find him a 
loss. 
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These things be comely and pteasant to see, and //• 
worthy oi honor from the beholder : — a joang saint, ail 
old mar^, a rdigions soldier, a conseionable statesmaa, 
a great man conrteoas, a learned man humble, a silent wo^ 
man, a child understanding the eye of his parent, a mer<* 
Tj companion without vanity, a friand not changed wHk 
honor, a sidL man cheerful, a soul ^parting with com* 
fi»rt and assurance. 

VL 

I have oft observed in meny meetings solemnly made, 
that somewhat haUi fallen out cross, either in the time 
or immediately upon it ; to season, as I think, our im^ 
moderation in desiring or enjoying our friends: and 
again, events suspected have proved ever best — God 
herein Messing our awful submission with good success. 
In all these human things, indifferency is safe. Let thy 
doubts be ever equal to thy desires : so thy disappoint^ 
ment shall not be grievous, because thy expectation was 
not peremptory. 

vn. 

You shall rarely find a man eminent in sundry fac- 
ulties of mind, or sundry manuary trades. If his mera>* 
ory be excellent, his fantasy is but dull : if his faacj 
be busy and quick, his judgment is but shallow: if 
his judgment be deep, his utterance is harsh : — ^whieh 
also holds no less in the an^vities of the hand* And if 
tt happen that one man be qimlified with skill of ^* 
vers tnules, and j^Raotice thb varie^, you shall seldom 
10 
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find such one thriying in his estate. With spiritual 
gifts, it is otherwise ; which are so chained together, that 
mho excels in one hath some eminence in mote ; yea, 
laalL Look npon Faith — she is attended with a berj 
of graces : he that believes, cannot bnt hove hope ; if 
hope, patience. He thaX believes and hopes, most 
■eeds find joy in God : if joy, love of God : be that 
lores God, cannot bat love his brother* His love to 
Ood breeds piety and care to please, sorrow for offend- 
ing, fear to offend : his love to men, fidelity and Chris- 
tian beneficence. Vices are seldom single, but virtues 
go ever in troops. They go so thick, that sometimes 
some are hid in the crowd ; which yet are, but appear 
not. They may be shut out from si^t; they cannot 
be severed. 

Vffl. 
The heaven ever moves, and yet is the place of our 
test: earth ev^ rests, and yet is the plaee of otor 
trouble. Ontwaid motion can be no enemy to inward 
rest ; as outward rest may wdl stand with inward ua- 
quietness. 

IX. 

• None live so ill but they content themselves in some- 
^ivhat : even the beggar likes the smell of his dish* It is 
E rare evil that hath not something to sweeten it, either 
In sense or in hope-^otharwise men would grew desper^ 
ate, mutinous, eavioos of others, weary of themselves. 
The better that thing is, wherein we place our comfort, 
ihe happiar we live ; and the more we love good things, 
ike b«Uer they are to ni. liie wwldling's eom£nt. 
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though it he good to him because he loves it^ jet be- 
cause it is not absolutely and eternally good, it fails 
him : wherein the Chrisllan hath just adf antage of Um ; 
whUe he hadi all the same eansea of joj^ refined wadetb- 
alted, besides more and higher which the other knows 
not irfl The woiMiog laughs more, but the Chricitiaa 
ia more delighted. These two are easily severedi 
Thou seest a goodly picture, or an heap of thy gpld : 
thou Uiuf^t not» yet &y delight is more than in a jert 
that shake^ thy ^een. A» grirf, so joy, is not less 
when it is least expressed. 

X. 

I have seen the worst natures and most diq^waved 
minds, not affecting all sins : but still some they have 
condemaed in others and abhorred in themsdves* One 
ozeiaims on eovetousness ; yet he can too well abide 
rk>tous good-fellowship. Another inveighs against 
drunkenness and excess, not caring how cruel he be in 
usury and oppression. One cannot endure a rough and 
qoandsome ^position, yet gives himself over to unclean 
and lascivious coorses. Another hates all wrongs, save 
wrongs to Qod. One is a dvil atheist ; another a re» 
lig^s usurer ; a third an honest drunkard ; a finurth an 
mtdiaste^isticer; a fifth a chaste quarreler. Iknownot 
whether every devil exod in aQ sins. I am sure soma 
<tf them have denominatton £rom some sins more speeiaL 
Let no man apphmd himself for those niMhe wanteth^ 
but condemn lumself rather for that stn he hath. Thou 
eansurest another man's sin; he thine; God eorsedi 
both. 
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XL 

v\ Gold is the keaviest W all metals. It k no wond^ 
that the nch man is usoi^ carried downward to his place. 
It is hard for the soul, clogged with man j we^hts to as* 
oend to heayen. It must be a strong and nimble soul, 
that can carrj up itself and sach a load ; jet Adam and 
Noah flew up thither, with the double monarchy of the 
wcnrld; the patriarchs with much wealth; many holj 
kings with massy crowns and sceptres. T^ burden of 
covetous desires, is mcn^ heavy to an empty soul, than 
much treasure to the full. Our affections give poise or 
lightness to earthly things. Either abate of thy load 
if thou find it too pressing — whether by having less or 
kyving less^^^r add to thy strength and activity, that 
thou mayest yet ascend. It is more commendaUe, by 
how much more hard, to climb into heaven with a bur- 
den* 

XIL 

A Christian in all his ways must have three guides*- 
trutii, charity, wisdom. TruUi, to go before him ; cla- 
rity and wisdom, on either hand. If any of the three 
be absent, he walks amiss. I have seen s<Hne do hurt 
by flawing a truth undiaritably ; and o^r% while 
they would salve up an error with love, have failed in 
their wisdom, and oi^ded against justice. A dbaiita- 
Ue untruth, and an uncharitable truth, and an unwise 
managing of truth or love, are all to be carefully avoid- 
ed of him that woukl go with a rig^ foot in the narrow 
way. 
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xm. 

God brought man forth at first, not into a wildemeaSy 
but a garden ; yet then he expected the best service a£ 
him. I never find that he delights in the misery, but in 
llie prosperity, of his servants. Qieerfuhiess pleises 
lam better than a dejected and dull heaviness of heart* 
If we can be good with pleasure, he grudgetfa not am 
joy ; if not, it is best to stint ourselves ; not for that these 
eomfbrts are not good, but because our hearts are evil ; 
firahing not their native, but our use and corruption. 

XIV. 

The homeliest service that we do in an honest ealliag^ 
though it be but to plough or dig, if done in obedieBoe) 
and conscience of God's commandment, is crowned witii 
an ample reward ; whereas the best works for their kind 
— ^preaching, praying, ofiering evangelical sacrifices— if 
without respect of God's injunction and glory, are loaded 
with curses. God loveth adverbs ; and cares not how 
good, but how welL 

XV. 

The g(dden in&ney of some hath proceeded to a bra* 
zen youth, and ended in a leaden age. All human nu^ 
turities. have their period; only grace hath rame. I 
durst never lay too much hope on the forward b^nnings 
of wit and memory, which have been applauded in chil* 
dren. I knew they could but attain their vigor, and that 
tf sooner, no whit the better ; for the earlier is their per- 
fection of wisdom, the longer shall be iheir witless age. 
Seaaonafoleness is the best in all these things, which have 
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their ripeness and decay. We can never hope too much 
of the timely blossoms of grace, whose spring is perpet- 
wJif and whose harrest begins with our ead^ 

XVI. 

A man must give thanks for s<»newhat which he msj 
BOl pray f<^. It hath been said of courtiers, that ih»j 
most reodve injuries, and give thanks. God cannot 
wrong his, but he wili cross them. Those crosses are 
benefidal. All benefits challenge thanks ; yet I have 
read, that God's clnldren have wkh condition [nrayed 
against them, never for them. In good things, we pray 
both for them and their good use ; in evil, £or their good 
use, not themselves: yet we mnst give thanks for both, 
for there is no evil of pain whidi GU>d doUi not ; nothing 
that Qod doth, is aot good; no good thbg but is worthy 
oftikanks. 

xvn. 

One hfdf of the world knows not how the other lives ; 
and therefore the better Bort pity not the distressed ; and 
the miseral^e envy not those which fare better, because 
diey know it not Each mfm judges of others' condi- 
ticms, by his own. The worst eart would be too much 
difloontented, if they saw how far more pleasant the life 
of others is. And if the better sort — such we call those 
which are greater — could look down to ihe infinite miser- 
ies of inferiors, it would make them either miserable in 
oompaAsion, or proud in conceit. It is good, sometimes, 
for the delicate rich man to look into the pom* man's 
cupboard ; and seeing God in mercy gives him not to 
know their sorrow by experience, to know it yet In spec- 
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vUUaoiL Thb shall teadi him more thanks to God^ 
BBKwe mercy to man, matt oontentmentin himself. 

xvm. 

Such as a man's prayar is for anoth^, it shall be is 
his extremity for himself: for though he love himself 
more than others, yet his i^[>prehension of God b alika 
fiir both. Such as his prayer is in a former extremitji^ 
U shall be also in death : this way we may have experi* 
ence even of a thing future. If God have been for off 
from thee in a fit of thy ordinary sickness, fear lest he 
will not be nearer thee in thy last What differs that 
from tUs, bat in time ? Correct thy dnllness upon for- 
Bier proofs ; or else, at last, thy devotion shall want life 
before thy body. 

XDL 

Those that come to their meat as to a medicine— «a 
Augustine reports of himself — live in an austere and 
Christian temper, and shall be sure not to joy too much 
in the creature, nor to abuse themselves. Those that 
Qome to their medicine as to meat, shall be sure to live. 
miseraUy and die soon. To come to meat, if without a 
ghittonous appetite and palate, is allowed to Christians* 
To come to meat as to a sacrifice unto the bdly, is a 
most base and brutish idolatry. 

XX. 

The worst that ever were— «ven Cain a|id Judas— havo 
had some fautors that have honored them for saints ; and 
the serpent that beguiled our first parents, hath, in thai 
name, had divine hooior and thanks. Never any man. 
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trod «a perikms and deep steps, bat some have foHo^ed 
and admired him. Each master of heresy hath foimd 
some clients— even he that taught all men's opinions 
were true. Again, no man hath been so exquisite but 
some have detracted from him, even in those qualities 
iHikh have seen^d most worthy of wonder to others. 
A man shall be sure to be backed by some, either in 
good or evil ; and by some, shouldered in both. It is 
good for a man not ta stand upon his abettors, but his 
quarrel ; and not to depend upon others, but himself. 

XXL 

We see thousands of creatures die for oar use, and 
never do so much as pity them : — ^why do we think much 
to die once for God ? They are not ours so much as we 
are his, nor our pleasure so much to us as his glory to 
him. Their lives are lost to us ; ours, but changed to 



xxn. 

Mudi ornament is no good i^gn— -painting of the face 
fli^es an ill complexion of body, a worse mind. Trutii 
Math a face both honest and comely, and looks best in 
her own colors. But, above all, divine truth is most 
fiftir, and most scorneth to borrow beauty of man's wit 
or tongue. She loveth to come forth in her native 
grace, like a princely matron ; and counts it the greatest 
indignity to be dallied with as a wanton strumpet : she 
looks to command reverence, not pleasure : she would 
be kneeled to, not laughed at. To prank her up in vain 
dresses and fashions, or to sport with her in a li|^t and 
youthful manner, is most abhorring from her natsre* 
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Thej know her not, that give her «adi entertakuneat ; 
and shall first know her angry, when they do know her* 
Again, she would be plain,, bat not base, not sluttish. She 
would be dad, not garishly, yet not in rags. She liked 
aa little to be set out by a iMise sml, as to seem credited 
with gay colors. It is no small wisdom to know her jiiaft 
guise, but more to follow it ; and so to keep the mean, 
that while we please her, we diseont^it not the behold^ 
era. 

xxm* 

In worldly carriage, so much is a man made of, as he 
takes upon himself; but such is God's blessing upon 
true humility, that it still procureth reverence. I never 
saw Christian less honwed, for a wise ne^ect of lumself. 
If our dejection proceed from the ccmscienoe of our wani| 
it is possiUe we should be as little esteemed of others at 
of ourselves : but if we have true gtaceSy and prize them 
not at the highest, others shall value both them in us and 
OS for them, and with usury give us that honor we with- 
held modestly from ourselves. 

XXIV. 

He that takes his full liberty in what he may, shall 
repent him-^-how much more, in what he should not ! 
I never read of ChrisUan that repented him of too Uttle 
woridly delight. The surest course I have still found in 
all earthly pleasures, to rise with an appetite^ and to be 
satisfied with a little. 

XXV. 

There is a time when kings go not forth to warfare* 
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Oar spiritual war adimts no intermission: it knows no 
nighty no winter ; abides no peace, no truce. This caQs 
OS not into a garrison, where we nu^ have ease and res- 
pite, but into pitched fields continually. We see our 
enemies in the flaee always, and are always seen and as- 
saulted ; ever redsting, ever defending — receiving and 
returning blows. If eith^ we be negligent or weary, 
we die : what other hope is there, while one %hts and 
the other stands still ? We can never have safety ami 
peace, but in victory. tThen must our resistance be 
courageous and constant, where both yielding is death, 
and aQ treaties of peace> mortaL 

XXVL 

Neutrality in things good or evil, is bo& odious and 
prejudidal ; but in matters of an ind^Ssrent nature^ ia 
safe and commendable. Herein, tiddng of parts mak«th 
sides, and breaketh onity. In an unjust eai^e of sepa- 
ration, he that favoreth both parts may pwhaps have 
least love of eidia: side, but hath most charity in him- 
self. 

XX vn. 

Nothing h more absurd than that epicurean resolution, 
<Let us eat and drink; tomorrow we shall die' — as if 
we were made only for the paunch, and Kved that we 
might live. Tet there was never any natnral man that 
found savor in that meat which he knew would be his 
last : whereas they should say, ^ Let us fast and pray ; 
tomorrow we shall die ' — ^for to what purpose is the body 
strengthened, that it may perish? — ^whose greater 
strength make& our death more vident. No man be- 
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ilows a oosdj roof on a nrinoas tenement That man*« 
end is easy and haippj^ whom death finds with a weak 
hodj and a strong sooL 

xxvra. 

SomeUme, even things in themselves natnrallj good, 
are to be refhsed for those, which, being eyil, may be an 
oooasion to a greater good. life is in itself good, and 
death eyil: else David, Elias, and many excdlent mar- 
tjw would not have fled to hold life and avoid death ; 
nor Hezekiah have prayed for it ; nor onr Saviour have 
bidden as to flee for it ; nor Gk>d promised it to his for a 
reward. Tet if, in some cases, we hate not life, we love 
not Qod nor onr sools. Herein^ — as much as in any- 
thing — ^the perverseness of onr nature appears, that we 
wish death, or love life up<Mi wrong causes. We would 
live for fdeasure, or we would die for pain :— Job fbr his 
sores, Elias for his persecutiim, Jonah lor his gourde 
would presently die, and will needs oatrhoe God Hiat it 
is bettw fbr him to die thtok to live : — ^wherein we are 
like to garrison-soldiers, that, while they Hve within safe 
walls and show themselves once a day, rather for cere* 
mony and pomp than need or danger, like war&re well 
dumgh ; but'if once called forth to the field, they wish 
themselves at home. 

XXDL 

Not only the least, but the worst, is evw in ^e bot- 
tom. What should God do with the dregs of our age ? 
When sin will admit thee his client no longw, then God 
shall be beholden to thee for thy service. Thus is God 
dealt with in all other offerings: — the worst and kaat 
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dieaf must be God's tenth; the defcMtnedst or sim^dest 
of oar children must be God's ministers ; the nndeanli- 
est and most careless house must be God's t^nple ; the 
idlest and sleepiest hours of the day must be reserved 
for our prayers ; the worst part of our age, for devotion. 
We would have God give us still of the best ; and are 
ready to murmur at every little evil he sends us — yet 
nothing is bad enough for him of whom we receive alL 
Nature condemns this inequality and tdb us thai he 
which is the Author of good, should have the best, and 
be whidi gives all, should have his choice. 

XXX. 

When we go about an evil business, it is strange how 
ready the devil is to set us forward ; how careful that 
we should want no furtherances. So that if a man 
would be lewdly witty, he shall be sure to be furnished 
with a store of profane jests, wherein a loose heart hath 
double advantage of the oonscionaUie. If he would be 
vdaptuous, he shall want neither objects nor opportuni- 
ties. The current passage of ill enterprises is so far from 
giving cause of encouragement, that it should justly 
finght a man to look back to the author ; and to conad^ 
that he therefore goes fast, because the devil drives 
him. 

XXXL 

Jn the choice of companiomi for our conversation, it is 
good dealing with men of good natures ; for though grace 
ezerciaeth her power in bridling nature, yet— ^th we 
are still men, at the best— some swing ^e will have in 
the most mortified. Austerity, suUenuess, or stnuige- 
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I of <^[)O0itioii, and whatooeTcr qmUities nmj laaka 
a man anaooiable, cleave faster to our nature, than those 
which are morallj evil. True Christiaii love may be 
separated from aoquaintance, and acquaintance from ea« 
tireneas. These are not qualities to hinder our love^ 
but our familiarity. 

XXXQ. 

^norance, as it makes bold — ^intruding men carelessly 
into unknown dangers-^so also it makes men ofttimes 
causelessly fearfuL Herod feared Christ's conung, be- 
cause he mistook it If that tyrant had known the man- 
ner of His spiritual r^ment, he had spared both his 
own fright and the Uood of other. And hence it is that 
we fear death — ^because we are not acquainted with the 
virtue of it Nothing but innooency and knowledge can 
give sound confidence to the heurt 

xxxm 

' Where are divers opinions, they may be all false ; 
there can be but one true : and that one truth ofttimes 
must be fetched by piece-meal out of divers branches of 
contrary opinions. For it falls out not seldom that truth 
is, through ignorance or rash vehemency, scattered into 
sundry parts ; and like to a little silver melted amongst 
the ruins of a burnt house, must be tried out from heaps 
of mudi superfluous ashes. There is much pains in the 
search of it ; much ridll in finding it : the value of it 
once found, requites the cost of both. 

XXXIV. 

Affectation of superfluity, is in all things a sign of 
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weakness :— «s in words, he that osedi ciixmndbeatieMis 
to express hims^ shows want of memory and want ol 
proper speech ; and much talk argues a brain feehk and 
distempered. What good can any earthly thing yield 
U89 besides his use ? And what is it but vanity, to afiect 
that which doth us no good ? And what use is it in that 
which is superfluous ? It is a great skill to know what 
is enough, and great wisdom to care for no more. 

XXXV. 

Good things which in absence were desired, now 0^ 
fering themselves to our presence, are searce entertain- 
ed; or at least not with our purposed cheerfulness. 
Christ's coming to us, and our going to him, are in oar 
profession well esteemed, mudi wished. But when he 
singleth us out by a direct messi^e of death, or by soom 
fearful sign giveth likelihood of a present return, we are 
as much affected with fear, as before with desire. All 
changes, although to the better, are troublesome for the 
time, until our settling. There is no remedy hereof bat 
inward [oeyentioai; our mind must change brfore oiar 
estate be changed. 

XXXVI. 

Those are greatest enemies to religbn, that are not 
most irreligious. Atheists, though in themselves they 
be the worst, yet are seldom found hot persecutors of 
others ; whereas those which in some one fundamei^ 
point be heretical, are eonmionly most violent in oppoo- 
tions. One hurts by secret infection, the other by op^ 
resistance. One b careless of all truth ; the^ other, ve- 
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liement for some niHrath. An atheist is worthy of more 
hatred ; an heretic, of more fear : both, of ayotdanee. 

xxxvn. 

Ways, if nerer used, cannot bat be fair : if much 
used, are made comnEiodioiisly passable. If before oft 
used, and now seldom, thej become deep and dangerous. 
If the heart be not at all inured to meditalaoii, it findeth 
BO fault wt^ itself: — not for that it is innocent, but se* 
cure. If often, it findeth comfortable pMoige for his 
thoughts : if rarefy, and with intermission, tedious and 
troublesome. In things of this nature, we onlj escape 
complaint, if we use them either always or never. 

XXXVHL 

Our sensual hand holds fast whatsoever delight it ap- 
prehendeth; our spiritual hand easily remitteth ; because 
appetite is stronger in us than grace : whence it is that 
we so hardly deliver ourselves of earthly pleasures which 
we have once entertained, and with such difficulty draw 
ourselves to a constant course of faith, hope, and spiritu<* 
al joy, or to the renewed acts of them, once intermitted. 
Age is naturally weak, and youth vigorous ; but in us 
the old man is strong ; the new, faint and feeble. The 
fault is not in grace, but in us. Faith doth not want 
strength, but we want faith. 

XXXIX. 

It is not good in worldly estates, for a man to make 
Inmself necessary ; for hereupon he is both more toiled 
and more suspected. Bnt in the BBXsred commonwealth 
of the church, a man cannot be engaged too deejay bj 
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his senrioe* The ambiUon of spiritaal weU*doJng, In'eedB 
no danger. He that doth best, and maj wiNrst be spared, 
is happiest. 

XL. 

It was a fit comparison of worldly cares, to thorns; 
for as thej choke the word, so they prick onr souls: 
neither the word can grow up amongst them, nor the 
heart can rest upon them : neither bodj nor soul caa 
find ease while they are within or close to us. Spiritual 
cares are as sharp, but more profitable : they pain us, 
but leave tiie soul better. They break our sleep, but 
for a sweeter rest We are not well, but either while 
we have them, or after we have had them. It is as im- 
possible to have spiritual health without these, as to have 
bodily strength without the other. 

XLL 

In temporal good things, it is best to live in doi:^ ; 
not making full account of that whidi we hold in so weak 
a tenure : in spiritual, with confidence ; not fearing that 
which is warranted to us by an infallible promise and 
sure earnest. He lives more contentedly, that is most 
secure for this world, most resolute for the other.. 

XLU. 

Grod hath in nature given every man indinations to 
some one particular calling; which if he follow, he ex- 
cels ; if he cross, he proves a non-profieient aiMl change- 
able. But all men's natures are equally indisposed to 
grace, and to the common vocation of CluistianiQr : we 
are all bmi heathens^ To do weU, nature must in the 
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tot» be observed and followed ; in tbeotber, crowed md 
ov^roome* 

XLia 
GaodrBum is a title giveo to tbe lowest ; whereas all 
titles of greatness, worship, honor, are observed and at- 
tributed with choice. The speech of the world bewrajs 
their mind, and shows the common estimation of good* 
ness, compared with other qualities. The worid there- 
lore is an ill herald, and unskillful in the true styles. It 
were happy that goodness were so common ; and pitj 
that it either should not stand with greatness, or not hp 
preferred to it 

XLIV. 

Amongst all actions, Satan is ever busiest in the 
best, and most in the best part of the best — as in the end 
of prayer, when the heart should close up itself with most 
eomfort He never fears us but when we are well eo^ 
ployed ; and the nK»re likelihood he sees of our profit, 
tbe more is his envy and labor to distract us. We should 
love ourselves as much as he hates us ; and therefore 
strive so much the more towards our good, as his malice 
striveth to interrupt it We do nothing, if we contend 
not when we are resisted. The good soul is ever in 
contradiction ; denying what is granted, and contending 
for that which is denied ; suspecting when it is gainsay- 
ed, and fearing liberty. 

XLV. 

God forewarns ere he try, because he would be pre: 
vented. Satan steals upon us sudd^ly, by temptations^ 
11 
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1>ecause he would foil us. If we relent not upon Grod'fl 
premonition, and meet not the lingering pass of his pan- 
ashments to forestall them, he punisheth more, by how 
much his warning was more evident and more lai^ge. 
God's trials must be met when they come. Satan's most 
he seen before they come ; and if we be not armed ere 
ire be assaulted, we shall be foiled ere we can be armed. 

XLVI. 

It is not good to be continual in denunciation of judg- 
ment. The noise to which we are accustomed, though 
loud, wakes us not ; whereas a less, if unusual, stirreth 
us. The next way to make threatenings contemned, is 
to make them common. It is a profitable rod that strikes 
sparingly, and frights somewhat oftener than it smiteth. 

XLVII. 

Want of use causeth disability ; and custom, perfec- 
tion. Those that have not used to pray in their closet, 
cannot pray in public, but coldly and in form. He that 
discontinues meditation, shall be long in recovering ; 
whereas the man inured to these exercises — who is not 
dressed till he have prayed, nor have supped till he have 
meditated — doth both these well, and with ease. He 
that intermits good duties, incurs a double loss :— of the 
blcssii.g that folio weth good ; of the faculty of doing it 

XLvm. 

Christianity is both an easy yoke, and an hard ; hard 
to take up, easy to bear when once taken. The heart 
requires much labor, ere it can be induced to stoop un- 
der it : and finds as much contentment, when it hath 
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fltoopecl. The worldling thinks religion servility ; bat 
the Christian knows whose slave he was, till he entered 
into this service, and that no bondage can be so evil, as 
freedom from these bonds. 

XLDL 

It is a wonder how full of shifts natare is ; ready to 
turn over all good purposes. If we think of death, she 
suggests secretly, * Tush, it shall not come yet.' If of 
judgment for sin, * This concerns not thee ; it shall 
not come at all.* If of heaven, and our labor to reach it, 
*' Trouble not thyself; it will come soon enough alone/ 
Address thyself to pray : * It is yet unseasonable^ stay for 
a better opportunity.' To give alms : * Thou knowest 
not thine own future wants.' To reprove : * What needest 
tbou thrust thyself into willful hatred?' Every good action 
hath his let He can never be good, that is not resolute. 



All arts are maids to Divinity ; therefore they both 
veil to her, and do her service ; and she, like a grave 
mistress, controls them at pleasure. Natural philosophy 
teacheth that of nothing can be nothing made ; and that 
from the privation to the habit, is no return. Dividity 
takes her up for these, and, upon supernatural principles, 
teaches her a creation, a resurrection. Philosophy teach- 
es us to follow sense as an infallible guide. Divinity 
tells her that faith is of things not seen. Logic teaches 
OB first to discourse, then to resolve : Divinity to assent 
without arguing. Civil law teacheth that long custom 
prescribeth : Divinity, that old things are passed. Mo- 
ral philosophy, that tfdlying of injoHes is justiee : Divifih 
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ity, that good mqet be retained for i% Policy, that b^ 
ter is a mischief thaii an inoonveoieoce : Diyinity, that 
me may not do evil that good may eosoe. The school 
is well ordered, while Divinity keeps the chair ; but if 
any other skill usurp it, and check their mistress, there 
can follow nothing but confusion and atheism. 

LI. 

Much difference is to be made betwixt a revolter and 
a man trained up in error. A Jew and an Ariaa 
boHi deny Christ's deity ; yet this opinion is not in bodi 
punished with bodily death. Yea, a revolt to a less er- 
vOTy is more punishable than educaUon in a capital here- 
sy. Errors of judgment, though less r^arded than er- 
rcnrs of practioe, yet are more pernicious : but none so 
deadly as theirs, that were once in the ^th. If tnilh 
be not sued to, it is dangerous ; but if forsaken, despe- 
rate. 

LIL 

It is an ill argument of a good action not w^ done, 
when we are glad that it is done. To be affected with 
the comfort of the conscience of well performing it, is 
good : but merely to rejoice that the act is over, is car- 
nal He never can begin cheerfully, that is ^ad he 
hath ended. 

Lin. 

He that doth not secret service to Qod with some de- 
light, doth but counterfeit in public The truth of any 
act or passion is then best tried, when it is withont wit- 
ness. Openly, many sinister respects may chuw from 
w.A. form of religious duties :-*-eeeretlyf nothing bat 
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AetNywerofagoodooDBcieiiee. It is to be f <0ared God 
hath more true and devout service in dosets than in 
chnrcheB. 

UV. 

Wofds and diseases groir upon ns with years. In 
age, we talk modi^ becaase we have seen mach, and 
soon Hfler shatt oease taHdng forever. We are mosit' 
^seased, beeatise natore is weakest, and death— windi 
is neai^— 4na6t have harbingers. Saeh is Ht^ old age of 
the wodL No marvel if this last time be fuH of writing 
«id weak discourse ; full of sects and heresies, which are 
the sicknesses <^ this great and decayed body. 

LV. 

The best grooiMl, untilled, socmest runs out into rank 
weeds. Such are God's ehikb^n— overgrown with se*- 
enrity ere th^ are awttre, unless they be well exerdsei 
both With Goftf plow oi affietion, aad their own hidba* 
try in medtitatloa. A nntn of knowledge, that is dtitar 
aegKgent or uncorre^ed, cannot but grow wild and god» 



LVL 

Wi& fls^ vilest things are most common ; but with 
Qody the best things are most frequently given. Grace, 
which is the noblest <^ all God's favors, is unpMJafly 
bestowed upon all wHling receivers ; whereas nobility 
of blood, and height of place, — blessings of an inferior 
nature,— are reserved for few. Herein the Christian 
follows his Father : — his prayers, which are his richest 
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porikm, he oommuaioates to all ; hb subetancej accord- 
ing to bis ability, to few. 

LVBL 

God therefore gives, because he hath given ; making 
his former favors arguments for more. Man therefore 
shuts his band, because he hath opened iL There is do 
9uch way to procure more from God, as to urge him with 
w^t he hath done. All God's blessings are profitable 
and excellent ; not so much in themselves, as that tbej 
are inducements to greater. 

Lvm. 

God*s immediate actions are best at first. The frame 
of this creation, how exquisite was it under his hand ! — 
afterward, blemished bj our sin. Man's endeavors are 
weak in their beginnings, and perfecter bj degrees. No 
science, no device, hath ever been perfect in lua cradle, 
or at once hath seen his birth and maturitj. Of lbs 
same nature are those actions whi^ God worketh me- 
dmtelj bj us, according to our measure of receipt. The 
cause of both is, on the one side, the infiniteness of bis 
wisdom and power, which cannot be corrected by anj 
second assays ; on the other, our weakness, helping it- 
Sjslf by former grounds and trials. He is an happy.man 
that detracts nothing from God's works, and adds most 
to his own. 

LDL 

The old saying ia more common than true,— that 
those which are in hell, know no other heaven : for this, 
makes the damned perfectly miserable, that out of their 
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own tonneiit tbej s^ the felicity of the saintSy together 
with their impossibility of attcuning it. Sight, without, 
hope of fruition, is a torment alone. Those that here, 
might see God and will not, or do see him obscurely suad 
love him' not, shall once see him with anguish of soul 
and not enjoy him. 

LXX. 

Sometimes evil speeches come from good men, im 
their unadvisedness ; and sometimes even the good 
speeches of men may proceed from an ill spirit No 
confession oould be better thui Satan gave of Christ It 
is not enough to consider what is spoken, or by whom ;. 
bat whence, and for what The spirit is often-time^ 
tried by the speech ; but other times the speech must h& 
exaouned by the spirit; and the spirit by the rule of a»- 
higher word. 

LXL 

€h-eatnesft puts high thoughts and big words into a>. 
man ; whereas the dejected mind takes carelessly whal 
ofiers itself. Every worldling is base-minded, and there- 
fore his thoughts -creep still low upon the earth. Tha 
Christian both is, and knows himself truly great ; and 
therefore mindeth and ^>eaketh of spiritual, immortal, 
g^rious, heavenly things. So much as the soul stoop- 
eth unto earthly thoughts, so much is it unregeoerate« 

Lxn. 

Long acquaintance, as it maketh those things whii^ 
are evil to seem less evil, so it makes good thiv^ whicb 
at first w^re unpleasant, deUghtfuL There is no evil 
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of pdin, Dor no moral good action, which is not harsh 
9Aibe first Continuance of evil, which might seem to 
ir ca fl' y ^ 19 the remedy and abatement of weariness; 
and the [Mttcdce of good, as it profiteth, so it pleaseth. 
de that is a stranger to good and evil, finds both of them 
troublesome. God therefore doth weU for us, while he 
exerciseth us with long afflictions ; and we do weU to 
ourseWes, while we continually busy ourselves in good 
efeereises. 

LXUL 
Sometimes it is well taken by men, thai wo hoaible 
oanelves lower than there is cause. ^ Thy servant Ja* 
eisb,' saith that good patriarch to his brother, to his infb- 
xior. And no less wdl doth God take these sttluniss 
ettt^Mittions of ourselves : < I am a wctm, and no^ man; 
tardy I am more foolish than a man, and have not the 
understanding of a man in me.' But I never find that 
any man bragged to God, although in a mattar of truth, 
and witUn the compass of his desert, and was aoeeptad* 
A man may be too lowly in his dealing with men, trm 
mito oontemipt With God, he cannot; but the lower 
hm falleth, the h^her is his exaltation. 

LXIV. 
The socd i»fed as ibe body, starved wi^ kunfper as 
the body, requires propCHrtienable diet and n^oessaiy va- 
riety as the body. All ages and statures of the soul 
bear not the same nourishment There is milk for 
sphntual infants, strcmg meat for the grown Christian. 
Hie spoon is fit for one, the knife for the other. The 
best Christian is not so grown that he aeed to ieora 
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ilie 0po<m ; but tbe weikk Christian ma^ ted a ttralig' 
Ibed dangettras. How many have been cabt nmnj wiii 
flpiritoal surfeits, because, being bat new bom, tkitf 
have swallowed down big morsek of the highest myti»* 
lies of godliness — ^wldeh they never eonM digest— 4ftfi 
together with them, have cast np their proper noorish*' 
ment A man must first know the power of his stomaeh) 
ere he know how wiUi safety and profit to heqpMB^ 
God's ordihary, i 

LXV. 

B is veiy hard for ^e best man in a sadden extremity 
of death, to salisfy himself in apprehending his stay, and 
reposing his heart upon it ; for the soul is so oppressed 
wHh sadden teiTor, that it cannot weH command itself 
tifi it have digested an evil. It were miserable for the 
best Christian, if. all his former prayers and medltatkmi 
did not serve to aid him in his last stnnts, and *eei 
together in the centre of his extremity ; yielding, though 
not sensible relief, yet secret benefit to the soul : where- 
as the worldly man in this case, having not laid up for 
this hour, hath no comfort from God, or from others^ or 
fifom himself. 

LXVL 
All external good or evil is measured by sense ; neMher 
ean we account that either good of ill, which doth nei^ 
ther actually avail nor hurt us. Spiritually, this nde 
holds not All our best good is insensible ; for aM oar 
ftitore— which is the greatest good — ^we hold only In' 
hope, and the present favor of God we have many 
times, and feel not The stomach finds the best diges- 
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foil eyen Id sleep^ when we least percetve it ; and whiles 
we are most awake, this power worketh in as, either Uy 
further strength or disease, without our knowledge of 
what is done within. And, on the other side, that man 
10 most dangerously sick, in whom nature decajs with^ 
out his feeling, without complaint. To know ourselves 
happy, is good ; hut woe were to us ChristiaBs, if we 
could not be happj and know it not 

Lxvn. 

There are none that ever did so much mischief to the 
ohoreh, as those that have been excellent in wit and 
liaming. Oth^v maj be spiteful enough, but want 
power to accomplish their malice. An enemy that 
hath both strength and craft is worthy to be feared. 
None can sin against the Holy Ghost, but those which 
have had £ormer illumination. Tell not me what parts 
a man hath, but what grace ; honest sottishness is bet- 
tdr than pn^ane eminence. 

LXVIIL 
The «i}tertainment of all spiritual events must be with 
fear or hope ; but of all earthly extremities, must be 
with contempt or derision. For what is terrible, is wor- 
thy of a Christian's contempt ; what is pleasant, to be 
tocned over with a scorn. The mean requires a mean 
afectaon betwixt bve and hatred. We may not love 
them, because of their vanity ; we may not hate them, 
beoaose of their necessary use. It is an hard thing to 
be a wise h66t, and to fit our entertainment to all com- 
ers ; which if it be not done,^ the soul ia soon wasted 
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tidii^ for waot of etaumierB, or for tbe mmvi» of iU 

LXIX. 
God and man build in a oontrarj order. Kan laji 
the foundation first, then adds the wallB, the roof UtnL 
God begpan the ro<^ first, spreading out this vault of he»* 
Ten» ere he laid the base c£ the earth* Our thoughts 
must follow the order of his workmanship. Heaven 
must be minded first— earth afterward; and so much 
more, as it is seen more. Our meditation must herein 
follow our sense. A few miles give bounds to our view 
of earth, whereas we mi^ near see half the heaven al 
once. He that thinks most both of that which is moifc 
seen and of that which is not seen at all, is happiest. 

LXX. 

I have ever noted ita true sign of a false heart, to be 
scntpulons and nice in small matters, negligent in the. 
main ; whereas the good soul is still curkNis in snbsteo-^ 
tial points, and not careless in things of an inferior na* 
tore ; accounting no duty so small as to be o^^lecled, 
and no caie great eooogh for principal duties s not s<^ 
tithifig miat and cummin, that he should forget jostiea^ 
and judgment, nor yet so regarding judgment and jus* 
tice, that he should contemn mint and cummiii. H# 
that thus misplaces his oonsdence, will be found eitbar 
hypocritical or superstitious. 

LXXL 

It argues the worid fuU of atheists, that thoM otknttm 
which migr inq[>each human sociiety, are eolertained witli. 
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$A aaswenMe haired and Hgor t UioBe which do ismfK 
dtatelj wrong the supreme migestj of God, are turned 
oyer with scarce so much as dislike. If we conyersed 
with God as we do with men, his right would be at least 
as precious to us as our own. All that converse not 
wiA God, are without God ; not onlj* those that are 
again st God, but those that are without God, are athe- 
iMs» We may be too charkaMe >— I fear ml ix> 8tsf 
that these our last times abound with honest aUimsta 

LXXQ. 

The best thing, corrupted, is wcurst An ill mmi is 
ilie worst of all creatures ; an iU Christian, the wont of 
M men ; an iU professor, the worst <^ all Christiana ; m^ 
ill riiinister, tiie worst of all profeaeotv. 

LXXIIL 
Naturallj, life is before death, and death is oi^ a 
pffration of life. Spiritually, it is contrary. As l^uil 
wdA of the grain, so may we of man in the business of 
R^neration-*he mttst die before he can live. Yet this 
dei^ presupposes a life that was once, and should be. 
God chooses to have the d^Scultest first; we must be 
cNHilettt with the pain of dying, ere we fed the coodbrt 
of life. As we die to nature, ere we live in g^ory, so 
we most die io sin, e^e we can live to graee. 

LXXIV. 

Death did not first strike Adam, the first sinful man ; 

Bor Cain, the first hypocrite ; but Abel, the innocent 

and righteous. The first soul that met wi^ death, 

ompcaimdoaai; tiM first sod tluH parted irom eartfci 
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veal to heaTen. Death argues aol diapleMiiro } b«eiiiti 
be whom God loved best^ diet firat ; and the morderer 
in panished wiUi liTiag. 

LXXV. 

The lires of most are mis^ent only for want of a eer- 
tain end of thdr actions ; whereia thej do as an wise aeeh- 
era — shoot awaj their arrows, they know not ai whal 
marie. They live only out of the present, not directing 
themselves and their proceedings to one miiversal scope ; 
whence they alter upon all change of occasions, and 
sever reach any perfection ; neither can do other bat 
coatinae in ancertainty, and end in discomibrt. Othsas 
aim at <»ie certain mark, but a wrong one. Some-i* 
though fewer — ^level at the right end, but aadss. Tn 
live widiout one main and common end, is idleness mid 
iblly. To live to a false end, is deceit and loss. True 
Christian wisdom both shows the end, and finds the way ; 
and as canning politics have many plots to compass one 
«iid the same design by a determined sneoession, sO the 
wise Christian, failing in the means, yet still fetcheth 
about to his steady end, with a constant change <^ en- 
deavors. Such one only lives to purpose, and at laat 
reports not that he hath lived. 

LXXVL 
The shipwreck of a good conscience, is the casting 
away of all other excellencies. It is no rare thing lo 
Bote the soul of a willful«inner strij^ped of all her graoesi 
«od by degrees exposed to shame. So those whom wa 
Jbave known admired, have fallen to be level with their 
JWoirs; and from thence beneath them, to a madkeri^; 
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and afterwftfds to sottifihness and contempt, below tlie 
vulgar. Since they have cast away the best, it is jadt 
with God to take away the worst ; and to cast off them 
in lesser regards, which have rejected him in greater. 

LXXVIL 

It hath ever been counted more noble and successfnl 
to set upon an open enemy in his own home, than to 
expect till he set upon us, whiles we make only a de- 
fensive war. This rule serves us for our last enemy, 
death ; whence that old demand of Epicure is easily an- 
swered, ' Whether it be better death should come to us, 
or that we should meet him in the way ; meet him in 
xmr minds, ere he seize upon our bodies ?* Our coward- 
liness, our unpreparation, is his advantage ; whereas true 
bddness in confronting him, dismays and weakens his 
forces. Happy is that soul, that can send out the scouts 
of his thoughts beforehand, to discover the power of 
death afar off; and then can resolutely encounter him at 
tmawares, upon advantage. Such one lives with secu- 
rity, dies with comfort. 

LXXVffl. 

Many a man sends others to heaven, and yet goes to 
hell himself; and not few, having drawn others to hell, 
yet themselves return by a late repentance, to life. In 
a good action, it is not good to search too dee[^ into 
the intention of the agent ; but in silence to make oar 
best benefit of the work. In an evil, it is not safe to re- 
gard the quality of the person, or his success ; but to 
eoBsider the action, abstracted from all circumstances, in 
fait own kind. So we nhali neither neglect good deedi^ 
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because thej speed not well in some bands, nor aftet a 
prosperous evil. 

LXXIX, 

Ood dotb some singular actions, Tvberein we cannot 
imitate him ; some wherein we may not ; most wher^n 
be may and would fain be followed. He fetdieth good 
out of ctII ; so may we turn our own and others' sum to 
private or public good. We may not do evil for a good 
use ; but we must use our evil, once done, to good. I 
hope I shall not offend to say, that the good use winch 
is made of sins is as gainful to God, as that which arises 
from good actions. Happy is that man that can use 
either his good, well, or his evil. 

LXXX. 

There is no difference betwixt anger and madness, 
but continuance ; lor raging anger is a short madness. 
What else argues the shaking of the hands and lips ; 
paleness, or redness, or swelling of the face ; glaring of 
the eyes ; stammering of the tongue ; stamping with the 
feet ; unsteady motions of the whole body ; rash actions 
which we remember not to have done ; distracted and 
wild speeches ? And madness again is nothing but a 
continued rage ; yea, some madness rageth not. Such 
a mild madness is more tolerable than frequent and furi- 
ous anger. 

LXXXL 

Those that would keep state, must keep aloof off ; es* 
pecially if their qualities be not answerable in height 
to theh: place : for many great persons are like a well* 
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wfoagbt {>icte« upon a etrnm doth ; wMtk afiur off 
shows fisur, but n^ir band tbe rcmndness of tbe Uiread 
mars tbe good workmanship. Coocealmeiit of gifts, af- 
ter some one commended act, is tbe best waj to admiia- 
Iknii and secret bonor ; but he that would pn^t^ must 
T«ttt himself oft and liberally, and show what he is, with* 
.out all priyal^ regard. As therefore many times, honor 
ibttows modesty unlooked for ; so contrarily, a man may 
show no less pride in silence and obscurity, than others 
which speak and write for glory. And that other pride 
is so much the worse, as it is more unprofitable ; f<Nr 
whereas those which put forth their gifts, benefit oUiers 
whiles they seek themselves ; these are so wholly de- 
, voted to themselves, that their secrecy doth no good to 
others. 

LXXXIL 

Sttdi as a man's delights and cares are in health, such 
are both his thoughts and speeches, commonly, on 1^ 
death bed. The proud man talks of his f^r suits ; the 
l^utton, of his dishes ; the wanton, of his beastliness ; 
the religious man, of heavenly things. The tongue will 
hardly leave that to which the heart is inured. If we 
would have good, motions to visit us while w^ are sick, 
we must sendf(»r Uiem familiariy in our health. 

Lxxxm. 

He is a rare man, that hath not some kind of madness 
reigning in him. One, a dull madness of melancholy ; 
another, a conceited madness of pride ; another, a super- 
atitious madness c^ false devotion ; a fourth, of ambitioa 
or oovetousness ; a fifth, tbe furious madness of anger : 
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a sixth, the laaghmg madness of extreme mirth ; a ser- 
enth, a drunken madness ; an eighth, of outrageous lust ; 
a ninth, the learned madness of curiosity ; a tenth, the 
Worst madness, of profaneness and atheism. It b a)B 
hard to reckon up all kinds of madnesses, as of disposi* 
lions. Some are more noted and punished than others 
— fbr that the madman in one kind as much condemns 
another, as the sober man condemns him. Only OiAt 
man is both good, and wise, and happj, that is free from 
all kinds of phrensy. 

LXXXIV. 

There be some honest errors, wherewith I neret 
found that Gk>d was offended. That an husband should 
tMnk his own wife comely, although ill-favored in the 
eyes of others ; that a man should think more meanfy 
of his own good parts than of weaker in others ; to gtY6 
charitable, though mistaken, constructions of doubtful ac- 
tions and persons ; — which are the effects of natural a& 
fection, humility, love, — were never censured by God. 
Herein alone, we err if we err not 

LXXXV. 

No marvel if the worldling escape earthly afflictions* 
God corrects him not, because He loves him not He 
is base-bom and begot God will not do him the favor 
to whip him. The world afflicts him not, because it 
loves him — ^for each one is indulgent to his own. God 
uses not the ^od, where he means to use the sword. The 
pillory or scourge is for those malefactors which shall 
escape execution. 

12 
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LXXXVI. 

Weak stomachs, which cannot digest lai^e meals, feed 
oft and little. For our souls, that which we want in 
measure, we must supply in frequence. We can never 
fully enough comprehend in our thoughts the joys of 
heaven, the meritorious sufferings of Christ, the terrors 
of the second death : — ^therefore we must meditate of 
them often. 

Lxxxvn. 

The same thoughts do commonly meet us in the same 
places ; as if we had left them there till our return. For 
ilmt the mind doth secretly frame to itself memorative 
heads, whereby it recalls easily the same conceits. It 
is best to employ our mind there, where it is most fixed. 
Our devotion is so dull, it cannot have too many advan- 
tagesi 

Lxxxvin. 

I find but one example in all Scripture, of any bodily 
cure which our Saviour wrought by degrees : only the 
blind man whose weak faith craved help by others, not 
by himself, saw men first like trees, then in their true 
shape. All other miraculous cures of Christ were done 
at once, and perfect at first. Contrarily, I find but one 
example of a soul fully healed — ^that is sanctified and 
glorified — ^both in a day : all other, by degrees and lei- 
sure. The steps of grace are soft and short. Those ex- 
ternal miracles, he wrought immediately by himself; and 
therefore no marvel if they were absolute, like their au- 
thor. The miraculous work of our regeneration, he 
works together with us. He giveth it efficacy ; we give 
it imperfection. 
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A PKBMiONITION^. 

op TH^ TITO^AW USB p? CKAMCTBR8. 



EsAME i— ISmi IMdiieA irf* tb^ old b«alheis ^oate tboir 
Mocal Pliikwoplwni* Thes^ivcciivodtbQQasofiiii lafcredL 
law in tlie Sinai of/qaturo, and delivered theniy witb laaDj. 
eapositiDnsy to the mukitude. Th^se weze the OFeraeera <i£ 
mannen, carreetoni,<^vice8» directon^ of lives, doctora of^ 
virtue ; which yet. taught their people the body of thek 
natund divioiQr— -not after one loaouer; While soinA 
•pent themselyes in deep discounetiof huoian felioitj^ andi 
the way to it in common, odiera thought it best to apply 
the general precepts of goodness or decency to particular 
conditions and persons. A third sort, in a mean course be- 
twixt the two other, and compounded of them both, be- 
stowed their time in drawing out the true lineaments of 
every virtue and vice, so lively, that who saw the medals 
might know the &ce : — which art they significandy termed 
Charactery. Their papers were so many tables; their 
writings, so many speaking pictures, or living images, 
whereby the ruder multitude might even by their sense 
learn to know virtue, and discern what to detest I am de- 
ceived if any course could be more Ukely to prevail ; finr 
herein the gross conceit is led on with pleasure, and in- 
formed, while it feels nothing but delight : and if pictures 
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hare been accounted the books of idiots, behold here ^ 
benefit of an image without the offence ! 

It IS no shame for us to learn wit of heathens ; neither is 
it material in whose school we take out a good lesson^ 
yea, it is more shame not to fdlow their good, than not to 
lead tiiem better. As one, therefore, that in worthy ex- 
amples hold imitation better than invention, I have trod in 
their paths, but with an higher and wider step ; and out of 
their tablets have drawn these larger portraitures of both 
sorts. More might be said, I deny not, of every virtue, of 
every vice. I desired not to say all, but enough. If thou 
do but read or like these, I have spent good hours ill ; but 
if thou 9halt hence abjure those vices, which before thou 
thoughtest not iU-favored; or fall in love with any of these 
goodly faces of virtue, or shalt hence find where thou hast 
any little touch of these e?ils, to clear thyself; or where 
any defect in these graces, to supply il— -neither of us diaU 
need to repent of our labor. 
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BOOK I. 
CHARACTERISMS OF VIRTUES. 



THE PKOEM. 

Virtue is not loved enough, because she is not see^ 
and vice loseth much detestation, because her ugliness ia 
secret Certainly, there are so many beauties and so 
many graces in the face of goodness, that no eye can 
possibly see it without affection, without ravishment : 
and the visage of evil is so monstrous, through lothsome 
deformities, that if her lovers were not ignorant, they 
would be mad with disdain and astonishments What 
need we more than to discover these two to the world ? 
This work shall save the labor of exhorting and dissua- 
sion. 1 have here done it as I could ; following that an- 
cient master of morality, Theophrastus, who thought 
this the fittest task for the ninety-and-ninth year of his 
a^e, and the profitablest monument that he could leave 
for a farewell to his Grecians. Lo here, then, virtue 
and vice stripped naked to the open view ; and despoil- 
ed, one of her rags, the other of her ornaments ; and 
nothing left them but bare presence, to plead for affeo- 
tion : — see now whether shall find more suitors. And if 
still the vain minds of lewd men shall dote upon their 
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old mistress, it will appear to be, not because sbe is not 
foul, but for tiiat they are bHnd and bewitched. And 
first behold the goodly features of Wisdom, an amiable 
yirtue, and worthy to lead this stage : which, as she ex- 
tends herself to all the following graces, so amongst the 
.rest is for her largeness most conspicuous. 



CHARACTER OF THE WISE MAN. 

There is nothing that he desires not to know ; but 
most and first, himself ; and not so much his own strength 
as his weaknesses : neither is his knowledge reduced to 
iSiscourse, but practice. He is a skilful logician, not by 
nature so much as use : his working mind doth nothing 
all his time, but make syllogisms and. draw out oondo- 
mons. Everything that he sees and hears, serves for one 
of the premises : with these he cares first to inform him- 
self, then to direct others. Both his eyes are never at 
once from home, but one keeps house while the other 
roves abroad for intelligence. In material and weighty 
points, he abides not his mind suspended in uncertain- 
ties ; but hates doubting, where he may, where he should 
be resolute : and first he makes sure work for his soul, 
accounting it no safety to be unsettled in the foreknow- 
ledge of his final estate. The best is first regarded : and 
vain is that regard which endeth not in security. £very 
dBure hath his just order ; neither is there any one either 
neglected or misplaced. He is seldom overseen with 
qredulity ; for knowing the falseness of the worid, he 
hath learned to trust himself always ; others, so far as 
he may not be damaged by Uieir disappointment He 
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ieek$ bis cpiietness in secrecy ; and k wont both to hide 
bimself in retiredness, and his tongqe in himsqlf* Be, 
loves to be guessed at, not knowa; and to see the world 
unseen ; and when he is forced into the light, shows. bj 
Us actions that his obscurity was. neither from affectataoa 
nor weakness. His purposes are neither so variable as 
may argue inconstancy, nor obstinately unchangeable ; 
l^ framed according to his after-wits, or the strength of 
new occasions. He is both an apt scholar, and an ex- 
oellent master ; for both everything he sees informs him, 
and his mind, enriched with plentiful observation, can 
give the best precepts. His free discourse runs back to 
the ages past, and recovers events out of memory ; and 
then preventeth Time, in flying forward to future things^ 
and comparing one with the other, can give a verdict 
well-near prophetical — wherein his eoi^ectures are be^ 
ter than another's judgments. Hia passions are so many* 
good servants, which stand in a diligent attendance, rea- 
dy to be commanded by reason, by religion ; and if at 
any time, forgetting their doty, they be miscacried to re- 
bel, he can first conceal their mutiny, then suppress it. 
In all his just and worthy designs, he is never at a loss ; 
but hath so projected ail his courses, that a second ber 
^ns where the first failed ; and fetcheth strength from, 
that which succeeded not. There be wrongs which he will 
not see ; neither doth he always look that way which he 
meaneth ; nor take notice of his secret smarts when they^ 
come from great ones. In good turns, he loves not to 
owe more than he must ; in evil^ to owe and not pay. 
Just censures he deserves not, for he lives without the 
compass of an adversary : unjust, he contenmeth ; and 
bad rather su£^ false infamy to die alone, than lay handa 
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upon it in an open violence. He confineth himself in 
the circle of his own aflTairs, and liste not to thrust his 
finger into a needless fire. He stands like a centre un- 
moved, while the circumference of his estate is drawn 
above, beneath, about him. Finally, his wit hath cost 
him much ; and he can both keep, and value, and em- 
ploy it. He is his own lawyer ; the treasury of know- 
ledge ; the oracle of counsel ; blind in no man's cause ; 
b^t-sighted in his own. 

OF AN HONEST MAN. 

He looks not to what he might do, but what he should. 
Justice is his first guide ; the second law of his actions 
is expedience. He had rather oomplsun than offend, and 
hates sin more for the indignity of it than the danger. 
His simple uprightness woi^s in him that confidence 
which ofttimes wrongs him, and gives advantage to the 
Bubtil ; when he rather pities their faithlessness, than re- 
pents of his credulity. He hath but one heart, and that 
lies open to sight ; and were it not for discretion, he nev- 
er thinks aught whereof he would avoid a witness. His 
word is his parchment ; and his yea, his oath, which he 
will not violate for fear, or for loss. The mishc^s of 
following events may cause him to blame his provi- 
dence—can never cause him to eat his promise : neither 
sahh he, < This I saw not,' but, * This I said.' When he 
is made his friend's executor, he defrays debts^ pays le- 
gacies, and scometh to gain by orphans, or to ransack 
graves ; and therefore will be true to a dead friend, be- 
cause he sees him not All his dealings are square and 
aiK>ve the board: he bewrays the fault of what he sells, and 
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restores the overseen gain of a false red^oning. He es- ' 
teems a bribe venomous, though it come gilded over with 
the color of gratuity. His cheeks are never stained 
with the blushes of recantation ; nether doth his tongue 
falter, to make good a lie with the secret glosses of doa- 
ble or reserved senses ; and when his name is traduced, 
his innocency bears him out with courage : then, lo, he ' 
goes on the plidn way of troth ; and will either triumph 
in his integrity, or suffer with it His conscience over- 
rules his providence ; so as in all things, good or ill, he 
respects the nature of the actions, not the sequel. If he 
see what he must do, let Grod see what shall follow* 
He never loadeth himself with burdens above his 
strength, beyond his will : and once bound, what he can, 
he will do ; neither doth he will but what he can do* 
His ear is the sanctuary of his absent friend's name, of 
fais present friend's secret ; neither of them can miscarry 
in his trust He remembers the wrongs of his youth, 
and repays them with that usury which he himself would 
not take. He would rather want than borrow ; and beg, 
than not to pay. His fair conditions are without dis- 
sembling, and he loves actions above words. Finally, 
he hates falsehood worse than death ; he is a faithful 
client of truth ; no man's enemy ; and it is a question, 
whether more another man's friend, or his own ; and if 
there were no heaven, yet he would be virtuous* 

OF THE FAITHFUL MAN. 

His eyes have no other objects but absent and invisi- 
ble ; which they see so clearly, as that to them sense 
is blind. That which is present, they see not : if I majr 
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not rather 897 tbat what, i$ p^t or futttre, ia present to 
them. Herein he ex;Qeeds all othei^ that to him nothing 
i£| impossible, nothing difSicultv whether to bea^rOc a^der^ 
take. He walks every daj with his Maker, and taJks^ 
with him familiarly, and lives ever in heaven, and see* 
all earthly things beneath him. When he goe^ in to 
I converse with Grod, he. wears not his own dotl^es, bot 
\ t^es them s^U oyt of th&rich wardipbeof his, Redeem? 
; er ; and then dare boldly pres^in and challenge a blessr 
i ing. The celestial sjMrits.do not s^som his company, yea 
his service. He deals in, thesQ worldly affaira a^ a 
stranger, and hath his heart ever at home. Without a. 
^^ri|;ten warrant, he dare do nothing; and with it, any* 
thing. His war is perpetual, without truce, without in- 
termissipn« and his ^jCto^j certain. He mc^ets wjth the 
ii^mal powc^ii^s, and tramples them under feet. Xhe^ 
shield that he ever bears before him can neither be ipifli^. 
ed nqr pierced.; if his hand be wounded, yet his heart is 
safe ; he is ofjben tppped, seldom foiled ; and if soo^, 
tim^ foiledi never vanquished. He hath white hand« 
ai^ a d^an soul fit to lodge God in, all the rooms wh^re- 
o^ are set i^;>art for his holiness. Iniquity hath oft call- 
ed at the door a^d craved entert^ment, but with a, r^- 
V pujise ; or if aUi of force will be his tenant, his lord hQ 
, op^not. His faults are few ; and those he hath, Gpd, 
will not see. He is alUedso hig^ that he dare call God^ 
father; his Saviour, brother; heaven, his patrimony; 
and thinks it no presumption to trust to the attendance 
of angels. His understanding is enlightened with the 
beams of divine truth ; God hath acquainted him with 
ESs will ; and what he knows, he dare con&ss f there is 
D^ more bve in hie heart, than Hber^ ia hi&tongoe. If 
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torments stand betwixt him and Christ, if death, he con- 
temns them ; and if his own parents lie in his waj to 
God, his holy carelessness makes them his footsteps. 
His experiments have draWn forth rules of confidence, 
•which he dares oppose against all the fears of distrust: 
"therein he thinks it safe to charge Grod with what He 
4iath done, with what He hath promised. Examples are 
'his proofs ; and instances, his demonstrations. What 
'lath God given ^ich He cannot give ? What havie 
others suffered, which he may not be enabled to endured 
Is he threatened banishment ? There he sees the dear 
evangelist in Patmos. Cutting in pieces? He sees 
'baiah under the saw. Drowning? He sees Jonah div^- 
ing into the living gulf. Burning ? He sees the three 
thildren in the hot walk of the ftimace. Devouring? 
"He sees Daniel in the sealed den amidst his terrible com- 
T)anion8. Stoning ? He sees the first martyr under his 
4ieap of many grave-stones. Heading ? Lo, there the 
'Baptist's neck, bleeding in Herodias' platter. He emu- 
lates their pain, their strength, their glory. He wearies 
liot himself with cares ; for he knows he lives not of his 
bWn cost : not idly omitting means, but not using them 
'with diffidence. In the midst of ill rumors and amaze- 
ments, his countenance change th not; for he knows both 
'whom he hath trusted, and whither death can lead him. 
He is not so sure he shall die, as that he shall be re- 
'Mored ; and out-faceth his death with his resurrection. 
'5'inally, he is rich in works, busy in obedience, cheer- 
ful and unmoved in expectation, better with evils, in 
common opinion miserable, but in true judgment more 
than 'a man. 
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OF THE HUMBLE MAN. 

He is a friendly enemy to himself: for though he be 
not out of his own favor, no man sets so low a valae of 
his worth as himself — ^not out of ignorance or careleas- 
ness, but of a voluntary and meek dejectedness. He 
admires everything in another, whiles the same or bet^ 
ter in himself he thinks not unworthily contemned. Ifis 
eyes are full of his own wants, and others' perfections. 
He loves rather to give than take honor ; not in a fash- 
ion of complimental courtesy, but in simplicity of hig 
judgment ; neither doth he fret at those on whom he for- 
ceth precedency, as one that hoped their modesty would 
have refused, but holds his mind unfeignedly below his 
place, and is ready to go lower, if need be, Mrithout dis- 
content. When he hath but his due, he magnifieth 
courtesy, and disclaims his deserts. He can be more 
ashamed of honor than grieved with contempt ; because 
he thinks that causeless, this deserved. His face, his 
carriage, his habit, savor of lowliness without affectation, 
and yet he is much under that he seemeth. His words 
are few and soft, never either peremptory or censorious ; 
because he thinks both each man more wise, and none 
more faulty than himself; and when he approacheth to 
the throne of God, he is so taken up with the divine 
greatness, that in his own eyes he is either vile or no- 
thing. Places of public charge are fain to sue to him, 
and hale him out of his chosen obscurity ; which he holds 
off — ^not cunningly to cause importunity, but sincerely, 
in the conscience of his defects. He frequenteth not the 
stages of common resorts ; and then alone thinks him- 
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self in his natural element, when he is shrouded within 
his own walls. He is ever jealous over himself, and 
still suspecteth that which others applaud. There is no 
better object of beneficence ; for what he receives, he as- 
cribes merely to the bounty of the giver, nothing to 
merit. He emulates no man in anything but goodness, 
and that with more desire than hope, to overtake. No 
man is so contented with his little, and so patient under 
miseries ; because he knows the greatest evils are below 
his sins, and the least favors above his deservings. He 
walks ever in awe, and dare not but subject every word 
and action to an high and just censure. He is a lowly 
valley, sweetly planted and well watered ; the proud 
man's earth whereon he trampleth ; but secretly full of 
wealthy mines, more worth than he that walks over 
them ; a rich stone set in lead ; and lastly, a true temple 
of God, built with a low roof. 

OF A VALIANT MAN. 

He undertakes without rashness, and performs with- 
out fear. He seeks not for dangers ; but when they 
find him, he bears them over with courage, with success. 
He hath oft times looked death in the face, and passed 
by it with a smile ; and when he sees he must yield, doth 
at once welcome and contemn it. He forecasts the 
worst of all events, and encounters them before they 
come, in a secret and mental war ; and if the sudden- 
ness of an unexpected evil have surprised his thoughts, 
and infected his cheeks with paleness, he hath no sooner 
digested it in his conceit, than he gathers up himself, 
and insults over mischief. He is the master of himselfi 
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and subdue his passioiis to reason ; and, by this inWaHl 
victory, works his own peace. He is afraid of nothing 
"btit the displeasure of the Highest, and runs awaj from 
nbthing but sin. He looks not on his hands, but 1^ 
cause ; not how strong he is, but how innocent ; and 
where goodness is his warrant, he may be over-master- 
ed, he cannot be foiled. The sword is to him the last 
of all trials ; which he draws forth still as defendant, 
not as challenger, with a willing kind of unwillingness: 
no man can better manage it, with more safety, witk 
more favor. He had rather have his Hood seen than 
his back, and disdains life upon base Conditions. No 
man is more mild to a relenting or vanquished adversa- 
ry, or more hates to set his foot on a carcass. He had 
rather smother an injury than revenge himself of the 
impotent ; and I know not whether more detests cow- 
ardliness or cruelty. He talks little, and brags less; 
and loves rather the silent language of the hand — ^to be 
seen than heard. He lies ever close within himself 
armed with wise resolution, and will not be discovered 
but by death or danger. He is neither prodigal of 
blood, to misspend it idly, nor niggardly to grudge it, when 
' either Grod calls for it, or his country ; neither is he more 
liberal of his own life than of others. His power is Hm- 
ited by his will ; and he holds it the noblest revenge, 
that he might hurt and doth not He commands with- 
out tyranny and imperiousness, obeys without servility, 
and changes not his mind with his estate. The height 
of his spirits overlooks all casualties, and his boldness 
proceeds neither from ignorance nor senselessness ; but 
first he values evils, and then despises them. He is so 
balanced with wisdom that he fioats steadily in the midi^ 
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and; boiraoevtr, lui|ip7 in sadeeat: aild if ever he be' 
oirotofne, his heart jieldi UMt 



OF A PATIENT MAN. 

The paiient man ia made of a metal not sa hard m 
flexible. His dionldeiB are large, fit for a load <^ inj»- 
riea;^ which he bfacs, not out of baaen^fia and eowaidii* 
new, becauae he dare not revBnge, bat oat of Qiriatianf 
fortitude, becaoae he may not. He hath aa oonqaered^ 
bimaelf that wrcmgs cannot conqoer him ; and herda 
afeoe finds that victory censiata in yielding. He ia 
above nature, while he aeems below himaelil The 
vfleai creature haowfi how to torn again, but to cooh 
qnnd hima^ not to reaiat, being urged, ig more than he^ 
nrieaL Wb conatnielione are ever full of charity ami 
fiav(Hr — either this wrong was not done, or not with in* 
tent of wrong.; or if tl»t, upon miainfiNrmation ; or if 
mme of theae» raahne sa, though a fault, shall serve for aa 
e^ense. Hinself craves the offender's pardon, before 
his oonfeaaion ; and a alii^t answer contenta, where the 
(tended de^ea to for^ve. He is God'a beat witneM ;. 
and when he atands before the bar for truth, his tongue 
is cahnly free, his forehead firm, and he> with erect and 
settled countenance, bears his jnat aentence and rejoices 
in it. The jailors that attend him, are to him his pages 
of honor ; his dungeon, the lower part of the vault c£ 
heaven ; his rack or wheel, the stairs <^ his ascent to 
glory. He challengeth his executioners, and encounters 
the fiercest pains with strength of resolution ; and while 
13 
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he soflfera, the belioldera pity him, Ihe tormentors oom- 
pbdn of weariness, and both of them wonder. No an- 
gvish can master him, whether bj vidence or l^^ Ungering* 
He acopmits expectation no pimishm^rt, and can abide 
to hare his hopes adjourned till a new day. Good laws 
serve for his protection, not for his revenge ; and his 
own power, to avoid indignities, not to return them. 
IBs hopes are so strong that thej can insult over the 
greatest disooon^raents ; and his apprehensions so 
deep, that wli»n he haUi once fastened, he sooner leavetk 
his life than his hold. Neither dme nor perverseness can 
make him cast off his charitable endeavors, and despair 
of prevailing ; but in spite t)f all crosses and all denials, 
h^ redoubleth his benefidal offers of love. He trieth 
the sea after many shipwrecks, and beats still at that 
door which he never saw opened. Ccmtrariet^r of events 
doth but exercise, not dismay him ; and when crosses 
afflict Mm, he sees a divine hand invisiMy striking with 
these sensible scourges ; agamst which he dares not re- 
bel nor murmur. Hence all things befall him alike; 
and he goes, with the same mind, to the shambles and 
to the fold. His recreatbas are calm and gentle ; and 
xtot more full of relaxation, ^lan void of fury. Tins 
man only can turn necessity into virtue, and put evil to 
good use. He is the surest friend, the latest and easiest 
enemy, the greatest conqueror, and so mudbmore happy 
than others, by how much he could abide to be more 
miserable. 
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OF THE TKUE FRIEND. 

His affections are both onked and divided — united to 
him he loveth, divided betwixt another and himself; 
and his one heart is so parted, that whiles he hath 
sotne) his friend hath alL His choice is led by virtucy 
or bj the best of virtaes, Religion — not by gain, hot 
bj pleasure ; jet not withoot respept of eqoal condition, 
of disposition not nnlike : which, once made, admits of 
no changet except he whom he loreth be changed qnite 
from himsfdf ; nor that soddenlj, bat after long ex- 
pectation. Extremity doth but fasten him; whiles he, 
like a well-wrought vault, lies the stronger by how 
much more weight he bears. When necessi^ calls 
hbn to it, he can be a servant to his equal, with the same 
will wherewith he can command his inferior; and though 
he rise to honor, forgets not hii familiarity nor sdfers 
inequaHtj of estate to work strangeness ^ countenance ; 
<m the other side, he lifts up his friend to advance- 
ment with a wilMng hand, without envy, without 
dissimulation. When his mate is dead, he accounts 
himself but half alive ; then his love, not dissolved by 
death, derives itself to those orphans which never knew 
the price of their father; they become the heirs of his 
affection, and the burden of his cares. He embraces a 
free community <^ all things, save those which either 
honesty reserves proper, or nature ; and hates to eigoy 
that which would do his friend more good. His charity 
serves to cloak noted infirmities, not by untruth, not by 
flatteiy, but by discreet secrecy ; neither is he more favor- 
able in concealment tbasi round in his private reprehen- 
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sums; and when another^s simple fidelity shows itself in 
his reproof be loves his m<mitor so much the more, by how 
much more he smarteth. His bosom is his friend's closet, 
vhere he may safely lay up his complaints, hia doubts, 
his earea; and look, how ha leaves, so he finda them-* 
8«re for some addition of seasonable counsel for redress. 
If. some unhappy suggestion shall either disjoint his af- 
fiction or break it^ it soon knits again, and grows tba 
slfonger by ^lal stress. He is so sensible of anothei^s 
injuries, that when his friend is stridden he cries out, and 
ei|ually smarteth, untouched, as one affected not widi 
sympathy, but with a real feeing <^ pain : and in what 
mischief may be prevented, he inteiposeth his aid, and of- 
fers to redeem his friend with himself. No hour can be 
unseasonable, no business difficult, nac pain grievous in 
condition of his ease ; and what either he doth or sof- 
fereth, he neither cares nor desires to have known, lest 
he should seem to look fi^r thanks. If he can therefore 
steal the perfonuance of a good office, unseen^ the con- 
seiaice of his faithfulness herein is so much sweeter sa 
it is more secret In favors done, his memory is frail; 
in ben^Us received, eternal. He scometh either to re- 
gard recompense, or not to ofier it. He is the comfort 
of miseries, the guide of difficulties, the joy of life, the 
treasure of earth ; and n o other than a good angel 
ck>thed in flesh. 

OF THE TBULY NOBLE. 

He stands not upon what he borrowed of his ances- 
tors, but thinks he must work out his own honor ; and 
if he cannot reach the virtue of them that gave him 
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mtwArd glory by inheritanoe, he is more abashed of his 
!aip<yie&cy, than transported wt€h a great name. Oreat* 
ness doth not make him scornful and imperious ; but rath- 
er, Hke the fixed stars, the higher he is, the less he de- 
sires to seem. Neither cares he so much for pomp and 
fh>thy ostentation, as for the solid truth of nobleness. 
Courtesy and sweet affability can be no more severed 
fl>om him, than life fVom Ms soul ; — ^not out of a base and 
servile popularity, and desire of ambitious insinuation ; 
bat of a nad ve gentleness of disposition, and true value of 
kknself. His hand is open and bounteous ; yet not so as 
that he should rather respect his glory than his estate : 
wherein his wisdom can distingnisfh betwixt parasites and 
friends, betwixt ehanging of favors and expending ^hem. 
He scdmeth to make his height a privilege of looseness ; 
bat accounts hts titles vain, if he be inferior to olfhers in 
goodness ; and thinks he should be more strict, the more 
eminent he is — because he is more Observed, atid now 
his ofifences are become exemplar. There is no virtue 
that he holds unfit for ornament, for use ; nor any vice, 
which he condemns not as sordid and a fit companion 
•f baseness ; and whereof he doth not more hate the 
Uemish, than affect the pleasure. He so studies, as an€ 
that knows ignorance can neither purchase honor nor 
wield it ; and that knowledge must both guide and grace 
him. I£s exercises are, from his childhood, ingenuous, 
manly, decent, and such as tend still to wit, valor, 
activity ; and if, as seldom, he descend to disports of 
chance, his games shall never make him either pale with 
fear, or hot with desire of gain. He doth not so use his 
followers, as if he thought they were made for nothing 
hot his servitude ; whose feUdty were only to be com- 
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masded and please ; wearing them to tlie back, and then 
either finding or framing exeusea to discard them empty ; 
— but upon all opportunities, lets them feel the sweets 
nees of their own serviceableness and his bounty* Si- 
lence in officious service, is the best oratory to plead for 
his respect. AU diligence is but lent to him, none lost 
His wealth stands in receiving; hb honor in givmg. 
He cares not either how many hold of his goodness, or 
to how few he is beholden ; and if he have cast awa j 
favors, he hates either to upbraid them to his enemy, or 
to challenge restitution. None can be more pitiful to 
^ distressed, or more prone to succor ; and then most, 
where is least means to solicit, least possilnlity of reqni* 
taL He is equally addressed to war and peace ; and 
knows not more how to command others, than how to be 
his country's servant in both. He is more careful to 
pYQ true honor to his Maker, than to receive civil hon- 
or from men. He knows that this service is free and 
noble, and ever loaded with sincere ^ry; and how 
vain it is to hunt after i^[>plause from the world, till he 
be sure of I£m that moldeth all hearts and poureth con- 
tempt on princes ; and, shortly, so demeans himself, as 
one that accounts the body of nobility to consist in blood» 
the soul im the eminence of virtue. 



OF THE GOOD MAGISTRATE. 

He is the faithful deputy of his Maker, whose obedi- 
ence i& the rule whereby he ruleth. His breast is the 
ocean whereinto all the cares of private men empty 
themselves ; which, as he receives without complaint 
and overflowing, so he sends them forth again by a wise 
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tMiieTMoey in ihm strasma of jvstioe. ffis doors, Ids 
ttiOf are ever open to soiton ; and not who comes firsts 
speeds well, hm wkose gmuo is best SBs nights, his 
■seals, are short and interrupted; all which he bears 
wdl, bocaose he knows himself made for a pnblic sear* 
vant of peace aad jiisdoe. He sits quietlj at the stem, 
and commands one to the top-eail, another to the maiuy 
a thicd to the i^mmet, afourth to the anchor, as he sees 
the need of their coarse and weather requires ; and doth 
BO less bj his timgne, than all the mariners with th^ 
hands* C^ the bendi, he is another from himself at 
home : now all priyato respects of blood, alliance, ami^, 
are fiirgotten; and if his own son come under trial, he 
knows him net. Ptty>-'^which in all o&ers is wont to 
be the best praise of hanani^, and the fruit of Ouvh 
tkm love, is bj him thrown over the bar, for corrupdoBw 
A^forlavor, the false advoeatoof the gracioas, he al* 
lows him not to appear in the court :— ^ere onl j causes 
are heard speak, not persons. Eloquence is then oi^ 
not discouraged, when she serves for a dient of truth. 
Mt^ narrations are allowed in Uus oratory ; not pro- 
ems, not excursions, not glosses. Truth must strip her* 
self and come in naked to his bar, without false bodies, 
or colors, without disguises. A Imbe in \^ closet, or a 
letter on the bench, or the whispering and winks of a 
great neighbor, are answered with an angrj and coura- 
geous repulse. Displeasure, revenge, recompense, stand 
on both sides the bench, but he scorns to turn his eje 
towards them ; looking onlj right forward at equitj, 
#hkh stands full before him. His sentence is ever de« 
Hberate, and guided with ripe wisdom, jei his hand is 
dower than his tongue : but when he is urged bj occa- 
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iS^a, «ilher to doom or eKecodmi, ho shorn ^hoBlrInMi 
lio ^oteth flwmfiil iBJiwtioe ; neillnr con ]oSn raoUrtioo 
•or act be roT^rsed with partial importmity. Hit fm- 
iMod is ragged and severe, able to ^diseounteaanee Tii- 
faoBj ; j^et his wotfdt are more ainftd 4haQ his bnm ; and 
kn hand, than his words. I iEoow aot whetberhe be 
)Boro foarod or lored, both afeotioos apo so swoetlj oo»> 
iempeved in aU hearts^ The ^s^ ^^^ ^^ ^^'vigly, 
Hie middie sort love him fearfall j, and onlj the wicM 
man fean him siwiBhly wiilMxii Jof«u He hates topsf 
frirate wrongs wkh the advantage of his office ; and if 
f^mt he be partial, it is to his ^nem^r* Hie is not mm 
sage in hb gown than craloRNis in anas ; and iacreasetk 
kk the rigor of diaeipiine, as the times in^aoger. ISk 
sword hath aeithfir nisted ibr wantof ose, aor sorfdtell 
of bknd; bot^a^r maaf thrarts, is utisheadied oiB tbe 
4readfiiiiii8bnimentofcliriB«ro¥6ngo. Heio tbegaoNl 
of good laws, the refuge of innooencjy the oometof tfal 
IpaikT, the paf-matter of good deserts, the rhawpiott rf 
joslioey the patron <^ peace the totor x>f ihe chofoh, ths 
liiAer of his oountrj, and^ as it weee, laBothar God npoa 
mtHtu I 



OF THE PENITENT. 

He bath a woooded heart and a sad faoe ; yet not JO 
anuoh for fear as for unUndness. Thewrpng of hi9 sia 
troobles him more than jthe danger. None but he istlie 
better for his sorrow ; neither is aaj passion more huct* 
ful to others, than this is gaii^ol to hkn. The more h# 
leeks to hide his grie^ the less xt will be hid : evezymaa 
maj read it, 9ot onlj in his ejes» bat in -his hottm 
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mlfaJUwelf, lhiinoiMbatGodcanTe(XMK9tlik^ He 
iMrtb sued himself in all comtg, aoentetls mmigMAky smi- 
laaeeth, ^HUiiBbeth hiosself unpartmlly ; and soowsr na^r 
^nd Jnei«7«i any luuEid, than jU^hiB own. JSe ^^oij balk 
pftUedoff the Mr visor of aoi; so as that fli[^>e«n vol} 
tat masked, unto others, is seeB'of him, hare&oed; aoi 
Jbewnyrs that feaiAil uf^ess whidi none can eomcekm, 
iNit he that hath Tiawed it He hath looked iitfo Ifae 
4e|»th of the bottwdbns ^ and .hath seen his own a§- 
fenoe tormented in otfben, and the same bmnds^shakaa 
MhhB. He hatti seen the >changeiof faees in that cull 
ane,as a tempter, asaUMoneater; and hath heard ^ 
aeise of aeoascieoee; and is so Incited with all theae^ 
Ikat ha aerer can have test till he haire ran oat ^ hun^ 
aeiftoOodyinivikOsefaee atfimt hetndsiigor, bntaC- 
tarirards sweetness in his bosom. He bleeds flrai from 
the liaad Ait dieals Mttt* Urn law i)f God hath made 
wort: for meoej: whiohiie hathnoeooaerappreheodcii, 
than hefoKfels his wounds, aodlookaear^easfy upon all 
these tetrors of gaflliness. When he oasts his ^e bMk 
upon himseli^ he wonders where he was, aad how te 
eame there, and grants that if there were not boom 
witchcraft ia sia, he oonld not have been soaottisUf 
l^raeeless. And now in the issue Satan iUs, tiot with* 
oat ind^ation and repetttaBce, that he hath done Mma 
good torn in tempting ^m : for he had never heea ao 
good, if he had not sinned ; he had never fooght with 
sach courage, if he had not seen his hbod and been 
ashamed of his tmL Now he is seen and £ek m the 
front of the Sf»rilttal batti^ and can teadi others how to 
igfat, and eacoorage them in 4ghthig. Hb heart 
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n&wet mom tAmk up wi& tbe pleaswe of ishi, ttma now 
with car« of ft¥4Mdiiig it The rerj sight of tlmt eiqi 
wherein such a fulsome potion wiU) foroaght htm, twrm 
his stomach. The first off^ of sin make hhn tremhk 
more iK»w> than he clidbeicHfe atthejudgmeirts of lusm; 
neither dares he so ranch as ]ock towards Sodom. Ai 
Ihe powers and craft of hell cannot fetch hhn in for a 
customer to evil : his infirmitj may jield once ; his res- 
okitien, never# There is none of his senses or parts 
wh%^ he hath not within corenants for their good be- 
havkmr; which Uiey eannot ever break wi& impimifj. 
The wrongs of his sin he repairs lo men, with reeora- 
pense, as hating it shoidd foe said he owes anything to 
im offence: to Ood, what m him lies, with inghs, tears, 
vows, and endeavors of amendsi^t No heart is more 
waxen to the impresiions of fttfgiveness; nekher are 
his hands nKwe open to ree^ve, than to give pardon* 
Ail the injones whieh are offered to him, are swailowed 
np in his wrouf^ to his Msk^ and Redeemer, neitber 
can he eidl for the arrean^s of his farthings, when he 
looks iip(m the milHons forgiven ym« He feels not 
what he saffers ^xmb men, when he thinks of what he 
hatii done and shoaM hav« suffered. He is a thankfnl 
keraldof the mercies of his God ; which if all the worid 
hear not' from his month, it is no fault of his. Neither 
did he so barn with the evil ft^es of concupiscence, as 
new with the holy^ flames of zeal to that glory which he 
ha^i Uemished ; and his eyes are as full of moisture as 
his heart of heat The gates of heaven are not so knock- 
ed at by any suitor, whether for frequence or importer 
nity. You shall find his cheeks fnrrowed, his knees 
hard, his lips sealed up^-^ve when he most accuse him* 
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fldf or fjlixAfy €k>d — his ejei hmnblj dejeotoi; and 
sometiines 70a shall take him breaking off a sigh in the 
midst, as one that would steal an humiliation unknowB, 
and would be offended with any part that shooU not 
keep bis counsel. Whenhefinds his soul oppressed with 
the heavj guilt of a sm, he gives it vent tboroughhis 
mouth into the ear of his sfHritual Physidan, from whow 
be receives cordials answerable to his ooo^)laint. He is 
a severe exactor of discipline, first upon himself, on whoa 
he imposes more than one lent ; then upon others, aaom^ 
that vowed to be revenged on sin wheresoever he fimb 
it : and thou^ but one hath offended him, Jtt his de- 
testaUon is universaL He is his own task^master {or d»- 
Totion ; and if Christiani^ have any work more diffionlt 
or perilous than other, that he en|oins himsdf^ and- tfh 
solves contentment even in miscarriage. It is no Boaml 
if the acquaintance of his wilder times Imow him not, for 
he is quite another from himself; and if his mind ooidd 
have had any intermission of dwelling within his breas^ 
it could not have known this was the lodging. Nothing 
but an outside is the same it was ; and that altered more 
with regeneration, than with age. None but he em 
relish the prombes of the gospel ; wluch he finds bo sweet 
that he complains not his thirst after them is uaaatiaUe t 
and now that he bath found his Saviour, he hugs him so 
fast, and holds him so deiur, that he feels not when hlf 
life is fetched away from him, for his martyrdom. The 
latter part of his life is so led, as if he desired to unlive 
his youth ; and his last testament is full of restitutions 
and legades of piety. In sum, he hath so lived and die^ 
as that Satan hath no such match, sin hath no sodi ene* 
my, God hath no snch servant, as he* 
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OP THE HAPPY MAN. 

He is mn bappy niasi that liaHi learned to read bim- 
Mlf nore than dH books, and bath so tdi^en out tbis les^ 
4011 tint be oan nerer forget it : l^at knows tbe world, 
•adoaresnotforit: tbat after many traverses of tbongbts 
is grown to know what be may trust to, and stands now 
equally armed for dl events : that bath got tbe mastery 
«t iiome, «o as be can etosn his wilt without a mutiny; 
and so please it, dialt he makes it not a wanton : that in 
••aniily things, wishes no more than nature ; in spiritual, 
ia eirer graoionsly amlndons : that for his condition, 
viands on Mb own feet, not needing to lean upon tbe 
greats and can so frame his thoughts to hb estate, that 
mkim be bath least he <»nnot want, because be is as free 
fiwm desire as superfluity : that bath seasonably broken 
Ika head^rong rei^ness of prosperity, and can now ma*- 
Aage k at pleasure : upon whom all smaller crosses light 
as InUstones upon a roof ; and for the greater calamities, 
ketian take them as tributes of Kfe and tokens of love ; 
and if Ibis lAip be tossed, yet be is sure bis anchor Is 
Gwt If all Hhe world were Ins, be could be no otiter than 
he is ; BO whit gladder of himself, no whit higher in bis 
eaniage ; because he knows contentment lies not in the 
things be hath, but in the mind that values them. The 
powers of his resohidon can either multiply or subtract, 
at pleasure. He can make bis cottage a manor or a 
palace when be lists ; and his home-ck»se, a large domin- 
isn ; bb stained doth, arras ; his earth, plate ; and can 
Me state in the attendance of one servant — as one that 
bath learned, a man's greateess or baseness is in bimadf ; 
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and in this, be maj^ even opotefll wkfa the proody tet ha* 
thinks his own the best.. Or^ if be must be ouAwbHI^ 
great, he can bat tarn the other end of the g^ase, and. 
make his stately manor a k>w and steaii oottage ; and ia 
all his costly furniture, he can see not ridmess but me; 
he can see dro«» in the best metal^ and earth thoroii^ 
the best clothes ; and in all his troop, he eao see himself 
his own senrant. He lives quietly at home^ out of th^ 
noise of the world, and loves to en^y hioiself always, 
and sometimes his friend ; and hath as fbU scope to his- 
thoughts, as to his eyes. He walks ever even» in the; 
mid-way betwixt hopes and fears, resolved to fear notfauig 
but Crod, to hope for nothing but that whi(^ he most^ 
have. He hath a wise and virtuous mind in a servicBtw* 
ble body ; which that better part affects as a presentser- 
vant and a future companion — so cherishing \m flesh, aa 
one that would scorn to be all flesh. He hath no ene* 
mies ; not for that all love him, but because he know» 
to make a gain of nudice. He is not so engaged to any 
earthly thing that they two cannot part on even term»— 
there is neither laughter in their meeting, nor in their 
sluing of hands, tears. He keeps ever the best com-* 
pany, the Grod of spirits, and the spirits of that God, 
whom he entertains continually in an awful familiarity } 
not being hindered either with too much light or with 
none at all. 

His conscience and his hand are friends, and — ^what 
devil soever tempt him — ^will not fall out. That divine 
part goes ever uprightly and freely, not stooj^ng mider 
the burden of a willing sin, not fettered with the gyves 
of unjust scruples. He wouldnot, if he oould, run awajr 
from Imnself or from God ; wA oariog &om whom he- 
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lies yd, so hemajlook (ihese two in the face. Censures 
and applauses are passengers to him, not gaests : his ear 
is their thoroaghfare, not their harbor : he hath learned 
to fetdi both his ootmsel and his sentence from his own 
breast. He doth not lay weight upon his own shoulders 
as one that loves to torment himself with the honor of 
much emplojment ; bat as he makes work his game, so 
doth he not list to make himself work. His strife is 
ever to redeem, and not to spend, time. It is his trade 
to do good ; and to think of it, his recreation. He hath 
hands enow for himself and others, which are ever 
stretched forth for beneficence, not for need. He walks 
di^erfuHj in die way that God hath chalked, and never 
wishes it more wide or more smooth. Those very ten- 
tations whereby he is foiled, strengthen him : he comes 
f<Hrtfa ofowned and triumphing out of the spiritual bat- 
tles ; and those scars that he bath, make him beautifuL 
I£s soul is every day dilated to receive that God in 
whom he is ; and hadi attained to love himself for God, 
and God for His own sake. His eyes stick so fast in 
heaven, that no earthly object can remove them ; yea, 
his whole self is there before his time, and sees with 
Stephen, and hears with Paul, and enjoys with Lazarus, 
the gfory that he shall have ; and takes possession be- 
f<»re-hand of his room amongst the saints ; and these 
heavenly contentments have so taken him up, that now 
he looks down displeasedly upon the earth as the region 
of his sorrow and banishment ; yet joying more in hope 
than Uxmbled with the sense of evils, he holds it no great 
matter to live, and his greatest business to die ; and is 
so Well acquaiirted with his last guest, that he fears no 
unkindness from him: neither makes he any other of 
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djii^ than of walking home when he is abroad, or of 
going to bed when he is weary of the dAj, He is well 
provided for both worlds, and is sure of peace here, of 
^OTj hereafter ; and therefore hath a light heart and a 
cheerful face. All his fellow creatures rejoice to serve 
him ; his betters, the angels, love to observe him ; God 
himsdf takes pleasure to converse with him, and hath 
sainted him afore his death, and in his death crowned 
him. 
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BOOK II. 
CHARACTERISMS OF VICES. 



THE PROEM. 



I HAVE showed you many fair virtaes. • I speak not 
for them. If their sight cannot command afiectioDy let 
them lose it* They shall please yet better, after you 
have troubled your eyes a little with the view of deform- 
ities : and by how much more they please, so much more 
odious and like themselves, shall these deformities ap- 
pear. This light contraries give to each other, in the 
midst of their enmity, — that one makes the other seem 
more good or ill. 

Perhaps in some of these — which thing I do at once 
fear and hate — ^my style shall seem to some less grave^ 
more satirical If you find me, not without cause, jeal- 
ous, let it please you to impute it to the nature of those 
vices, which will not be otherwise handled. The fash- 
ions of some evils, are — ^besides the odionsness — ridica- 
lous ; which to repeat, is to seem bitterly merry. I ab- 
hor to make sport with wickedness; and forbid any 
laughter here, but of disdain. 
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Hjpocrisj 8haU lead tins ring; wOTtliBj, I think, be* 
both the Cometh nearest to virtae, and is the worst 
of Tioes. 



CHARACTER OF THE HYPOCRITE. 

An hypocrite is the worst kind of plajer, by so much 
as he acts the better part : which hath always two faces,, 
ofttimes two hearts : that can compose his forehead to 
sadness and gravity, while he bids his heart be wanton 
and careless within ; and in the meantime laughs within 
himself to think how smoothly he hath cozened the be* 
holder : in whose silent face are written the characters 
of religion, which his tongue and gestures pronounce, 
but his hands recant : that hath a clean face and gar- 
ment, with a foul soul : whose mouth belies his heart, 
and his fingers belie his mouth. Walking early up into 
the city, he turns into the great church, and salutes one 
of the pillars on one knee — ^worshiping that God which 
at home he cares not for, — while his eye is fixed on some 
window or some passenger, and his heart knows not 
whither his lips go. He rises, and looking about with ^ 
admiration, complains on our frozen charity, commends 
the ancient* At church, he will ever sit where he may 
be seen best, and in the middest of the sermon pulls out 
his tables in haste, as if he feared to leese that note ; 
when he writes either his forgotten errand or nothing : 
then he turns his Bible with a noise, to seek an omitted 
quotation, and folds the leaf as if he had found it ; and 
asks aloud the name of the preacher, and repeats it ; 
whom he publicly salutes, thanks, praises, invites, en- 
14 
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lertains with tediom good ooiiiisdy mik good cBeeouney 
-»4f it kai eoBije from aa honest^ mouth. He cam 
oommand tears when he speaks of his youth, iaieei 
because it is past, not because it was 8inful-*4iiniself ia 
now better but the times are worse. All other sins he 
reckons up with detestation, while he loves and hides his 
darling in his bosom. All his speech returns to himself 
and every occurrent draws in a story to his own praise. 
When he should give, he looks about him and says * Who 
sees me ?* No alms, no prayers, fall from him without 
a witness — belike lest God should deny that He hadi 
received them : and when he hath done, lest the world 
should not know it, his own mouth is his trumpet to pro- 
claim it With the superfluity of his usury, he builds 
an hospital, and harbors them whom his extortion hath 
spoHed; so while he makes many beggars, he keeps 
some. He tumeth all gnats into camels, and cares not 
to undo the world for a circumstance. Flesh on a Fri- 
day, is more abomination to hhn than his neighbor's bed. 
He abhors more not to uncover at the name of Jesus, 
than to swear by the name of God. When a rhymer 
reads his poem to him, he begs a copy and persuades the 
press. There Is nothing that he dislikes in presence, 
that in absence he censures not He comes to the sidL 
bed of his step-mother, and weeps, when he secretly 
fears her recovery. He greets his friend in the street, 
with so clear a countenance, so fast a closure, that the 
other thinks he reads his heart in his face ; and shakes 
hands with an indefinite invitadcm of ^ When will yoa 
come T — ^and when his back is turned, joys that he is so 
well rid of a guest ; yet H* that guest visit him unfeared, 
he counterfeits a smiling welcome, and excuses his dheor. 
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wboB dosefy he fixnru on h» wife fbr too wnA* Bm 
A»WB weUySMlMjrsirdl; MidliiiBsetfislfaewonitl^H^ 
1m Jbaith. In brief, ke k tiie stianger'fl soiiit, the b€»|^ 
boi^s diBeate, the Uei of goodaess, a rotten stkk kia 
tek n^ht, a p^ppj in a eom-field» an ill-iemp^^ed cai^ 
& wkh a great Bnoff-^lliat in gomg out sm^ 31; aai 
an angel ahcoad, a deidl at home ; and wwtut ipSien aA 
aagely than when a deviL 

OF THE BUSY-BODY. 

Hk estate ib too narFow for his nund, and therofom 
he is fiaia to make himself room in others' affairs— -7«4 
ever in jMretence ot love. No news can s^ bat bj hit 
door ; nether can he know that which he must not telL 
What every man ventures in Guiana voyage, and what 
ibej gained he knows to a hair* Whether Holland will 
have peace he knows ; and on what conditions, and with 
what Boccess, is fiuniliar to him ere it be concluded. No 
post can pass him without a question ; and rather than he 
AbH leese the news, he rides back with him to appose 
him of tidings, and then to the next man he> meets, ha 
supplies Ihe wants of his has^ intelligence, and maket 
up a perfeot tale ; wherewith he so haunteth the patient 
auditor, that, after many excuses, he is fain to oodure 
sather the censuve of his manners in running away, than 
dM tediouaness of an imperianent ^course. His Q>eecb 
is oft broken off with a svooession of long parenthesei^ 
whidi he ever vows to fill up ere the conclusion, and 
pediaps wocdd <effect it, if the other's ear ware as un-^ 
weariable as his toa^ae. If he see Imt two men talk aQ4 
cead a letter ia the street, he runs to them and asks them 
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if he maj not be partner of timt secret rdation ; and If 
^ey deny it, he o£Pers to tell, rinee he maj not hear, 
wontos : and then falls upon the report of the Scottish 
Mine, or of the great fish taken up at Ljnn, or of the 
freezing of the Thames ; and after many thanks and 
iiBsiissions, b hardly entreated silence. He undertakes 
as mudi as he performs little. This man will ihiast 
himself forward to be the guide of the way he knows 
not ; and calls at his neighbor's window and asks why his 
servants are not at work. The market hath no com- 
modity which he prizeth not, and which the next table 
shall not hear redted. His tongue, like the tiul of Sam- 
son's foxes, carries fire-lH*ands, and is enough to set the 
whole field of the world on a flame. Himself begins ta- 
ble-talk of his neighbor at another^^ board ; to whom he 
bears the first news, and adjures him to conceal the re- 
porter: whose choleric answer he returns to his first 
host, enlarged with a second edition ; so^ as it uses to be 
done in the fight of unwilling mastiffi, he dsups each on 
the side apart, and provokes them to an eager conflict. 
There can no act pass without his comment, which is 
ever far-fetched, rash, suspicious, dilatory. His ears 
are long and his eyes quick ; but most of all to imper- 
fections — which, as he easily sees, so he increaseth with 
intermeddling. He harbors another man's servant^ and 
amidst his entertainment, asks what fare is usual at home, 
what hours are kept, what talk passeth their meals, what 
Ids master's disposition is, what his government, what 
his guests. And when he hath, by curious inquiries, 
extracted all the juice and spirit of hq>ed intelligence^ 
toms him off whence he came, and works on a new* 
He hates constancy, as an earthen daUness, unfit for 
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menof spvii; and loves to change his work and hk 
place: neither yet can he be so soon wearj of an j plao^i 
as every place is weary of him; for as he sets himself 
cm work, so others pay him with hatred ; and loc^ hofvr 
many masters he hath, so many enemies; neither is H 
possible that any should not hate him, but who know him 
not. So then he Idbors without thanks, talks withonl 
credit, Hves without love, dies without tears, withoal 
pity — save that some say it was a pity he died no 
sooner. 



OF THE SUPERSTITIOUS. 

Superstition is godless religion, devout impiety. The 
Superstitions is fond in observation, servile in fear. He 
worships God but as he lists : he gives God what lis 
asks not, more than He asks, and all but what he should 
give ; and makes more sins than the ten commandmeirts. 
This man dares not stir forth till his breast be arossed 
and his face sprinkled. If but an hare cross him the 
way, he returns ; or if his journey began unawares on 
the ^tismal day ; or if he stumble at the threshold. If 
he see a snake unkilled, he fears a mischief : if the salt 
fall towards him, he looks pale and red, and is not quiet 
till one of the waiters have poured wine on his lap ; and 
when he neezeth, thinks them not his friends that nn* 
cover not In the morning, he listens whether the crow 
crieth even or odd, and by that token presa^s of the 
weather. If he hear but a raven croak from the next 
roof, he makes his will ; or if a bittour fly over his head 
by night: but if his troubled fancy shall second bit 
thoughts with the dream of a fair garden, or green rush- 
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«iy or the MdntaHoo of a dead friend, he takiM leare ef 
dw world, and aa^ he cannot Hte. He wiU neyer ael 
to aea bi^ on a Sunday ; neitber erer goes withoot wm 
«£rra Pater' in his pocket. Saint Panrs daj, and 
Saint Swtihane's, with the tweiye, are Msorades ; whidi 
he dares believe, aguast the abnanae. When he lies 
iiek on his death^bed, no sa troubles him so moch as 
fiiat he did once eat flesh on a Friday. No repei^anoe 
oan expiate that; the rest nee^^nene. There is no 
dream of his without an interpretation, widiout a pre- 
diction : and if the event answer not his exposition, he 
expounds it according to the event. Every dark grove 
and pictured wall strikes him with an awful, but carnal, 
devotion. (Md wives and stars are his counsellors, his 
mght-spell is his guard ; andchiu-ms, his {^jucians. He 
wean Paracelsian characters for the tooth-ache, and a 
Ittle hallowed wax is his anddofe for all evils. Thia 
man is strangely credulous ; and calk impossible things, 
mtracolous. J£ he hear that some sacred Uock speaks, 
moves, weeps, snules, his bare feet carry him thither 
with an ofiering ; and if a danger miss lum in the way, 
his saint hath the thanks. Some ways he will not go 
and some he dares not— either there are bugs or he 
f^gneth them ; every lantern is a ghost, and every noise 
is of chains/ He knows not why, but Ins custom is to 
go a litUe about, aod to leave the cross stiU on the ri^t 
Inuid^ One event is enough to make a rule : out of 
these he concludes fashions proper to himself; and no- 
thing can turn him out of hb own course. If he have 
dKie his task, he is safe ; it matters not with what affec- 
tkm: Finally, if God would let him be the earvar of hia 
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#wm obedience. He could nd lunre abetter adbjeet; m 
be 18^ He caaoot have a worse. 



OF THE PROFAKE. 

The sapeiBtitioiis hath too Buuiy gods : the pfofant 
man htdk none at all, unless pei^iaps himself be his own 
deitjy and the world his heaven. To matter of reiigion^ 
his heart is a piece of dead flesh, without feeling of loTe^ 
of fear, of care, or of pun from the deaf strokes of a re* 
venging conscience. Custom of sin hath wroughl tbk 
aeoBtlessness ; which now hath been so kmg entertamedi 
that it pleads prescription, and knows not to be altered* 
This is no sudden evil : we are bora sinful, but hav« 
made ourselves profane. Through many degrees, wn 
climb to this height of impietj. At first, he sinned and 
cared not : now, he sinneth and knoweth not Appedile 
it his lord, and reason his servant^ and religion his 
drudge. Sense is the rule of his belief; and if piety 
maj be an advadtage, he can at cmce counterfeit and de* 
ride it. When aught suoceedeth to him, he sacrifices to 
bis nets, and thanks either his fortune or his wit ; aad 
will rather make a false god, than acknowledge the true i 
if contrary, he cries out of destiny, and blames Him to 
whom he will not be beholden. His conscience would 
fain speak with him, but he will not hear it ; sets the 
day but he disappoints it ; and when it cries aloud for 
audience, he drowns the noise with good-fellowship. He 
never names Qod, but in his oaths ; never thinks of 
Him, but in extremity ; and then he knows not how to 
think of Him, because he begins but then. He quarreb 
for the hard conditions of his pleasure, for his future dam- 
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nation; aed from himself, lajs all the faub upon his Ib- 
ker, and from his decree fetcheth excuses of his wi^ed- 
ness. The inevitable necessity of God's counsel makes 
him desperately careless ; so with good food he poisons 
himself Goodness is his minstrel ; neither is anj mirth 
•o cordial to him as his sport with God's fools. Every 
virtue hath his slander and his JQst, to laugh it out of fash- 
ion ; every vice, his color. His usualest theme is the 
boast of his young sins, which he can still joy in, thou^ 
he cannot commit ; and, if it may be, his speech makes 
him worse than he is. He cannot think of death with 
patience, without terror ; which he therefore fears worse 
than hell, because this he is sure of, the other he but 
doubts of. He comes to church as to tb^ theatre — sav- 
ing that not so willingly-^-for company, for custom, for 
recreation, perhaps ibr sleep, or to feed his eyes <^ his 
ears : as for his soul, he cares no more than if he had 
i^cme. He loves none but hims^, and that not enou^ 
to seek his true good^ neither cares he on whom he 
reads, that he may rise. His life is full of license, and 
his practice, of outrage. He is hated of God as much 
as he hateth goodness ; and differs little from a devil, 
but that he hath a body. 

OF THE MALCONTENT. 

He is neither well, full nor fasting ; and though he 
abound with complaints, yet nothing dislikes him but 
the present : for what he condemned while it was, once 
past he magnifies, and strives to recall it out of the jaws 
of Time. What he hath, he seeth not, his eyes are so 
taken up with what he wants ; and what he sees, he cares 
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not for, because ke cares so mudi ft^r that which is not 
When his friend carves him the best morsel, he miir^ 
mors that it is an happy feast wherein each one naj out 
for himself. When a present is sent him, he asks, ' b 
this all ? and < Wliat, no better?* and so accepts it, as if 
he would have his friend know how much he is bound 
to him for vouchsafing to receive it It is hard to en* 
tertain him with a proporti(M)able gift If nothmg, he 
cries out of unthankfulness ; if little, that he is basdy 
regarded ; if much, he exclaims of flatterj, and expecto* 
tion of a large requitaL Everj blessing hath some- 
what to disparage and distaste it :«— children bring cares ; 
single life is wild and solitary ; eminency is envious ; 
retiredness, obscure ; fasting, painful ; satiety, unwieldy } 
religion, nicely severe ; liberty is lawless ; wealth, 
burdensome; mediocrity, contemptiUe. Everything 
faulteth, either in too much or too little. This man is 
ever headstrong and self-willed, neither is he always 
tied to esteem or pronounce according to reason : some 
things he must dislike, he knows not wherefore, but he 
Hkes them not : and other-where, rather than not censure, 
he will accuse a man of virtue. Everything he med- 
dleth with, he either findeth imperfect, or maketh so ; 
neither is there anything that soundeth so harsh in his 
ear, as the commendatton of anoUier ; whereto yet per* 
haps he fashionably and coldly assenteth, but with such 
an after-clause of exception, as doth more than mar hii 
former allowance ; and if he list not to give a verbal 
disgrace, yet he shakes his head and smiles, as if his si- 
lence should say, ^ I could, and will not' And when 
himself is praised without excess, he complains that such 
imperfect kindness hath not done him right If but an 
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miseasonable fthofwer cro^ his recreation, he is ready to 
ftfl out with faeayen ; and Uiinks he is wronged, if God 
will not take his tmies when to ram, when to shine, 
fie is a slave to envj, and loseth flesh with fretting, not 
so much at his own infelidtj, as at others' good : nd* 
ti^r hath he leisure to joy in his own blessings, whilst 
another prosper€th. Fain would he see some motiniesy 
hut dares not raise them ; and suffers Ins lawless tongue 
to walk thorough the dai^eroiw paths of conoeited alter- 
eations; but so, as in good manners, he had rather 
^rust erery man before him when it comes to acting. 
Nothing but fear keeps ham from conspiracies : and do 
man is more cruel, when he is not manacled with dan* 
ger. He speaks nothing but satires and libels, and 
loseth no guests in his heart, but rebels. The incon* 
stant and he agree w^ in their fdicity, which both 
l^ace in change ; but herein thej ^Blfer — the inoonc^Mil 
man affects that which wiU be; the malcontent com- 
monly, that whidi was. Finally, he is a quembos 
ear, whom no horse can pass by without barking at ; 
yea, in the deep silence of ni^t, the very moonshine 
^>eneth his clamorous mouth. He is the wheel of m 
well-couched fire-work, that flies out cm all sides, not 
without scott^hing itsdf. Every ear is long ago wea- 
ry of him, and he is now almost weary of himsdf* 
Give him but a little respite, and he will die alme, of 
BO other death than others' wel&re. 



OF THE UNCONSTANT. 

The inconstant man treads iqpon a movkig earth and 
keeps no pace. His pioceedia^i are ever heady and 
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fMi«ttipforjr ; for he htJ^ fiol tiie pattenoe to eimsall 
trhtk reaeoa, but deletmines mer^ upon iMicj. I9# 
ttaa is do hot In the pursuit of what he hke^ ; no man 
sooner weary. He is fiery in his paasicmsy which yel 
are not mere tielent than mooftentaiy. it is i^ imod» 
if his love of hatred last so many dafs as a wonden 
Ws heart is the inn <^all good motions, wherein if thef 
loc^ for a nighty it is well : by morniBg, they are gone, 
and take no leave ; and j£ tliey oome that way agaii^ 
^ey are entertained as gaests^ not as Mends. At firs^ 
Hke ano^er Ecebolius, he loved simple tmth ; thence 
diverting his eyes, he fell in love with idolatry. Those 
heathenish shrines had never any more doting and be> 
sotted client ; and now, of late, he has leaped frook 
Bome to Monster, and is grown to giddy anabaptisBk. 
What he will be next, as yet he knoweth not ; bat era 
he have wintered his opinimi, h will be manifest "Rb 
k good to make an enemy of ; 31 for a friend ; because^ 
as there is no trust in his affection, so no rancour in hia 
displeasure. The multitude of his changed purposea 
bringi with it forgetfulness, and not of others more than 
of himsdf. He says, swears, renounces ; becanse whai 
he promised, he meant not long enou^ to make an im^ 
pression. Herein alone he is good for a commonwedithy 
that he sets many on woric with building, ruining, aHaring ; 
and makes more business than time itself: neither is he 
a greater enemy to thrift, than to idleness. Propriety 
is to him enough cause of dislike — each thing pleases 
him better that is not his own. Even in the best things^ 
kmg continuance is a just quarrel. Manna itself growa 
tedious with age, and novelty is the h^est st^e of com^^ 
Hiendadon to Ite meanest offers ; neither doth he ui boaka 
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ifid &6liion8,a8k < How good? bat < How new? Varie- 
ty carrieB him away with delight ; and no uniform pkasore 
ean be without an irksome fullness. He is so tnuiflfomk* 
able into all opinions, manners^ qualities, that he seems 
rather made immediately of the first matter, than oi well- 
lempered dements ; and ther^ore is in possibility aajp- 
thing or eyerytbiog—Hiothing is present substance. Fi- 
nally, he is servile in imitation, waxy to persoasioos, 
witty to wrong hims^, a guest in his own house, an i^ 
of others, and, in a word, anything rather than himself. 



OF THE FLATTERER. 

Flattery is nothing but false friendship, fawning hy- 
pocrisy, dishonest civility, base merchandise of words, a 
plausible discord of the heart and lips. The flatterer is 
blear-eyed to ill, and cannot see vices ; and his tongue 
walks ever in one track of unjust praises, and can no 
more tell how to discommend, than to speak true. Hia 
l^)eeches are full of wondering inteijections, and all his 
titles are superiative, and both (^ them sddom ever but 
in presence. His base mind is well-matched with a 
merc^dary tongue, which is a willing slave to another 
man's ear ; neither regardeth he how true, bnt how {^eas- 
ing. His art is nothing but delightful cozenage, whose 
rules are smoothing and guarded wi^ perjury ; whose 
•cope is to make men fools, in teaching them to over- 
value themselves; and to tickle his friends to death* 
This man is a porter of all good tales, and mends them 
in the carriage : one of Fame's best friends and his own, 
that helps to furnish her with those rumors that may advan* 
lage himsdf. Conscience hath no greater adversary; 
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he when she is aboa t to play her jnit part of aeeosatloiiy 
be stops her mouth with good terms, and well-near 
•trangleth her with shifts. Like that subtil iSsh, ha 
tnnis himself into ^e color of every stone, for a booty. 
In himself, he is notiiing but what pleaseth his great-one ; 
whose virtues he cannot more extd than imitate his im* 
perfections, that he may think his worst graceful. Let 
him say it is hot, he wipes his forehead and unbracetk 
himself; if cold, he shivers and calls £at a warmer gap* 
ment. When he walks with his friend, he swears to 
him that no man else is looked at, no man talked of ; and 
that whomsoever he vouchsafes to look on and nod to^ 
is graced enough ; that he knows not his own wcnrth, lest 
he should be too happy : and when he tells what others 
say in his prabe, he interrupts himself modestly, and 
dares not speak the rest — so his concealment is more 
insmuating than his speech. He hangs upon the lipa 
which he admireth, as if they could let fall nothing but 
oracles; and finds occasion to cite some approved 
sentonce,^ under the name he honoreth; and when 
aught is nobly spoken, both his hands are little enou^ 
to bless him. Sometimes even in absence, he extolleth 
his patron, where he may presume of safe conveyance 
to his ears ; and in presence, so whispereth his common* 
dadon to a common friend, that it may not be unheard 
where he meant it He hath salves for every sore, to 
hide them, not to heal them : omiplexion for every face. 
8in hath not any more artificial broker or more impudent 
bawd. There is no vice that hath not from him his 
color, his allurement; and his best service is, either 
to further guiltiness, or suM^her it If he grant evil 
things inexpedient, or crimes errors, he hath yielded 
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Vtteh : Jebher dijr eetato gtres privilege of liberty ojr 
tbjyoQtii; or if neither, <Wliat if itbeill?— jefe it is 
pkasanir Honesty to him is niee singulanty; le- 
pentanoe, supeistitkras mdandioly; gntvitj, dulness; 
and 1^ virtcie, an innoeeat concdt of the base minded* 
In short, be is the moth of libend m^i's coats, die ear- 
wig of the mi^ty, tbe bane of eoorts, a frieod and a 
dave to the trencher, and good £w nothing but to be 4^ 
feetorfinr^deirtl. 



OF THE SLOTHFUL. 

He is a reUgions man, Mid wears the time in his dott- 
ier ; and as tlie cloak of his doing nothing, (deads con* 
lemplation ; yet is he no whit the leaser for his thooghta^ 
no whit kttmeder. He takes no less care how to spoad 
lime, than others how to gain by the expense ; and wben 
bunness importunes him, is more ti»nbled to f^e-tbink 
what he must do, than anodic to effect it. Samm^ ig 
ont of Ins favor, for nothing but long days that mi^e no 
haste to their even. He loves still to have the svin wi^ 
aess of his rising : and lies long, xaoite for loUmess to 
dress him than will to sleep ; and after some streakii^ 
and yawning, calls for dinner, unwashed ; wbi<^ havii^ 
digested with a sleep in his chair, he walks forth to tha 
bendi in the market-place, and looks for companiona. 
Whomsoever he meets, he stays witb idle questions and 
fingering discourse i—^^M^w the days are lengthened; 
how kindly the weather is ; how false tbe dock ; hov 
forward the Spring, and ends ever widi, < Wbat shall 
we do ?* It pleases him no less to hinder others, thaa 
Botto work liimsd£ Wha& all tbe peofde ate gOQO 
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ipollAelMH)el^ hois left sleepoig ia his iMtjdbDe. Bb 
raters bonds, aad forfeits them %j forgetting the daji 
and asks his neighbor when his own field was fallawed) 
wheth^ the next piece of ground belong not to bimHfr 
His care is either none, or too late. When winter is 
eome, after some sharp viattations, he Ux^lb on his pile 
of wood, aad asks how much was cropped the last Spring. 
Necessity drives him to every action ; and what he can* 
not avoid, he will yet defer. Every change troubles him, 
although to the better; and his dullness counterfeits 
a kind of contentment. When he is warned on a ju- 
ry, he had rather pay the mulct than appear. All but 
that wluch nature will not permit, he doth by a depaty, 
and counts it troublesome to do nothing ; but to do any- 
thing yet more. He is witty in nothing but framing ex- 
cuses to sit still ; which if the occasion yi^d not, he 
coineth wi^ ease. There is no work that is not either 
dangerous or thankless, and whereof he foresees not the 
inconvenience and gainlessness before he enters ; wluch 
if it be verified in event, his next idleness hath found a 
reason — ^to patronize it He had rather freeze than fet<^ 
wood, and chooses rather to steal than work, to beg than 
take pains to steal ; and in many things, to want liiaa 
beg. He is so loth to leave his neighbor's fire, that he 
is fain to walk home in the dark ; and if he be not look- 
ed to, wears out the night in the chimney-comer ; or if 
not that, lies down in his clothes to save two labors. 
He eats and prays himself asleep, and dreams of no oth- 
er torment but work. This man is a standing pool and 
cannot choose but gather corruption. He is descried 
amongst a thousand neighbors, by a dry and nasty hand 
&at still savors of the sheet; a beard uncut, onkembed; 
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an eje and ear jellow with their excretions; a coat 
shaken on, ragged, unbrushed ; bj finen and face striv- 
ing whether shall excel in undeanness. For bodj, 
he hath a swollen 1^, a duskj and swinish eje, a blown 
cheek, a drawling tongue, an heavy foot; and is no- 
thing but a colder eaxth molded with standing water. 
To conclude, is a man in nothing but in speech and 
shape. 

OF THE COVETOUS. 

He is a servant to himself, yea, to his servant ; and 
doth base homage to that which should be the worst 
drudge. A lifeless piece of earth is his master, yea, his 
god, which he shrines in his coffer, and to which he sac- 
rifices his heart. Every face of his coin is a new image 
which he adores with the highest veneration ; yet takes 
upon him to be protector of that he worshipeth : which 
he fears to keep, and abhors to lose — not daring to trust 
either any other god or his own. Like a true chemist, 
he turns everything into silver ; — both what he should 
eat and what he should wear, — ^and that he keeps to look 
(m, not to use. When he returns from his field, he asks, 
not without much rage, what became of the loose crust 
in his cupboard, and who hath rioted among his leeks. 
He never eats good meal but on his neighbor's trencher, 
and there he makes amends to his complaining stomach 
for his former and future fasts. He bids his neighbors 
to dinner, and when they have done, sends in a trencher 
for the shot. Once in a year perhaps, he gives himself 
leave to feast, and for the time thinks no man more lav- 
bh ; wherein he lists not to fetch his dishes from far, nor 
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will be bebolden to the shambles, ffis own f^fOTisioa 
shall furnish his board with an insensible cost : and when 
kis ^ests are parted, talks how much every man devour* 
ed, send how man j cups were emptied ; and feeds his 
femilj with the moldy remnants a month after. If hia> 
servant break but an earthen dish for want <^ light, he 
abates it out of his quarter's wages. He chips hi& bread 
and sends it back to exchJEinge for staler. He lets mo* 
nej, and sells time for a price, and will not be import 
tuned either to prevent or defer his day ; and in the 
meantime looks for secret gratuities, besides the main 
interest, which he sells and returns into the stock. He 
breeds of money to the third generation ; neither hath it 
sooner any being, than he sets it to beget more. In all 
things he affects secrecy and propriety : he grudgeth his 
neighbor the water of his well ; and next to stealing, he 
hates borrowing. In his short and unquiet sleeps, he 
dreams of thieves, and runs to the door, and names mcNre 
men than he hath. The least sheaf, he ever culls out 
for tithe ; and to rob God, holds it the best pastime, the 
clearest gain. This man cries out above others, <^ the 
prodigality of our times, and tells of the thrift of our 
forefathers : — how that great prince thought himself roy* 
ally attired when he bestowed thirteen shillings and 
four pence on half a suit ; how one wedding gown served 
our grandmothers till they exchanged it for a winding- 
sheet — and praises plainness, not for less sin but for less 
cost. For himself, he is still known by his forefathers' 
ooat, which he means, with his blessing, po bequeath to 
the many descents of his heirs. He neither would 
be poor, nor be accounted rich. No man onnplains so 
much of wanty to avoid a subsidy ; no man is so impor- 
15 
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tmuite in beggings so ertid in exaction ; and when hm 
most cMi^laiD6 of want, he fean that which he complam 
te haye» No way is inc^cfe to wealth, whether o£ Atad. 
or vioieQce. Gain is his godliness ; which if conadence 
go about to pr^judioe^ and grow troi^esoine bj exdaioft- 
ing agakist, he is condemned for a common barrator* 
lake another Ahab, he is sick of the next field ; aiid. 
thinks he is ill*«eatod while he dwells bj net^iboro*. 
Shonlj, his neighbors do not much more hate him^ thmt 
hehimselC; He cares not, for no great advantage, to 
lose his fiiendy pine his bodj^ damn his soul ; and would, 
despatch himsdif when com falls^ but that he is loth tO; 
oast awi^ mone J on a cord* 

OF THE VAINGLORIOUS. 



ASl h» hmomr rises up into the froth of osteatatioit;; 
w^eh if it^onoe settle^ falls down into a narrow liooiB^ It. 
the excess be in the understanding part, all his wit is in 
pFiat ; the press hath left his headenif^ty — jesk, not only 
what he had, but. what he could borrow without le«(V«.. 
J£ his glory be in hi& devotion^ ha ^es not an altBs> but 
on record ; and if he have once done well, God hears «f 
ii often, for upon everj unkindnessj be ia ready to up^ 
braid Him wit^ merits. Over and above his own dia* 
<^arge, he hath some satts&ctions to spare for the co»*< 
non treasure* He can fulfil the law with ease,.andeanft. 
God with superfinitj. M he have bestowed but a littto 
sum, in the ^a^ing, pavings parieting of God's hotta%. 
jou shall find it in the church wbdow^ Qrifa.moni; 
gidkatt humor possess him^ he wears aU.hia land, oa hia. 
baolft; aodwalkmg h^ lo(yia»o¥tf,hiftle&L8hoidd€r. t*! 
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0ee if tlie pmiit of 1m6 rotnier fbHow Mttt ifUh a graoe» 
Me is proud of another man's hone ; and wiell-moonted^ 
Hanks every man wrongs kim that knikg not at him* A 
hare head in the street, doth him miore gooci than a mei^s 
meat. He swears hig at an ordinary, and talks of the 
oomt with a sharp accent ; neither voachnrfe» to i«ane 
any not honorable, nor those without some term of lk» 
ittiliarity ; and likes well to see the hearer look upon hioa 
amazedly, as if he said, < How happy is this man that ir 
so great with grtot ones !' Under pretenee of seeking 
^a scroll of news, he draws out an haadiy of lettet* 
endorsed with his own style, to the height ; and half 
reading every tide, passed over the latter part with m 
murmur, not without signifying what lord sent this, whal 
great lady the other, and for what suits*-'-'^ laist paper, 
as it happens, is his news fVom his honoata^e Mend in 
the French court Itt the midst of dinner, his lackey 
comes sweating* in with a sealed note from his creditor 
who now tiireatens a speedy arrest, and whispers the il 
news in his master's ear ; when he aloud namevaCooa^ 
dUor of State, and professes to know the employment. 
The same messenger he calls with an imperious n6d, 
and after expostulation where he hath left his fellows, in 
his ear sends hittf for some new sptit-leadiers or stook* - 
ings by this time fboted; and when he is gone half the 
room recalls him^ and saith alo0fd, < It isno matter; lettfae 
greater bag alone tfll I eome^/ and yet again caUiki^ 
him closer, whispers so that ail the table may hear, thai* 
^T£ his crimson suit be ready against the day, the rbt^ 
need no has e/ He pi(to his teeth when his slomaeh <i» 
empty, and csQM for^phea^antB^at aeMim^tt inn. Yom^ 
BhaiI&dUctfprisdng1&eriidhe64;jew€ii'aHdfoireathw^ 
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when his purse yields not money enough for earnest He 
thrusts himself into the press, before some great ladies, 
and loves to be seen near the head of a great train. His 
talk is> how many mourners he furnished with gowns at 
his father's funeral, how many messes, how rich his coi^ 
is and how ancient, how great his alliance, what chal- 
lenges he hath made and answered, what exploits he did 
at Cales or Newport ; and when he hath comiDcnded 
others' buildings, furnitures, suits, compares them with his 
own. When he hath undertaken to be the broker for 
some rich diamond, he wears it : and pulling off his glove 
to stroke up his hair, thinks no eye should have any 
Other object Entertiuning his friend, he chides his cook 
for no better ch^er ; and names the dishes he n^eant, and 
wants. To conclude, he is ever on the stage, and acts 
still a glorious part abroad, when no man carries a baser 
heart, no man is more sordid and careless at home. He 
is a Spanish soldier on an Italian theatre, a bladder full 
of wind, a skin full of words, a fool's wonder, and a wise 
man's foot 



OF THE PKESUMPTUOXJS. 

Presumption is nothing but hope out of his wits, an 
high house upon weak pillars. The presumptuous man 
loves to attempt great things, only because they are hard 
and rare. His actions are bold and venturous, and more 
full of hazard than use. He hoisteth sail in a tempest, 
and saith never any of his ancestor were drowned. He 
goes into an infected house^ and says the plague dares not 
seise on nc^e Uood. He runs on high battlements, 
gallops down steep hillsi rides over narrow bridges, walks 
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on weak ice, and never thinks, 'What if I fall?* but, 

* What if I ran over and fall not ?* He is a confident 
alchymist, and braggeth that the womb of his furnace 
hath conceived a burden' tliat will do all the world good ; 
which yet he desires secretly bom, for fear of his own 
bondage. In the meantime his glass breaks ; yet he 
upon l^ter luting lays wagers of the success, and prom- 
iseth wedges beforehand to his friend. He saith, < I will 
sin, and be sorry, and escape. Either God will not see, or 
not be angry, or not punish it, or remit the measure. If I 
do weU, He is just to reward ; if ill. He is merciful to 
forgive.' Thus his praises wrong God no less than his 
ofl^nce, and hurt himself no less than they wrong God. 
Any pattern is enough to encourage him : show him the 
way where any foot hath trod ; he dare follow, although 
he see no steps returning. What if a thousand have 
Attempted and miscarried ! If but one have prevailed, 
it sufficeth. He suggests to himself falsehopes of * never 
too late '—^as if he could command either time or repen- 
tance : and dare defer the expectation of mercy, till be- 
twixt the bridge and the water. Give him but where to 
Bet his foot, and he will remove the earth. He fore- 
knows the mutations of states, the events of war, the 
temper of the seasons :— either his old prophecy tells it 
him, or his stars. Yea, he is no stranger to the records 
of Gbd's secret counsel ; but he turns them over, and 
copied them out at pleasure. I know not whether, in all 
his enterprises, he show less fear or wisdom. No man 
promises himself more, no man more believes himself. 

* I will go and sell, and return and purchase, and spend 
and leave my sons such estates ;' all which if it succeed, 
he thanks himself; if not, he blames not himself. Wb 
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piifpofies are meaawed, not bj bis abiUt|^ bot lus wiUi 
«iifi hig $u^tionfi| by bis purpofies. Lastly, be is ever 
oreduloua in ussent, raak in undertaking, perea^>tpr7 in 
resolving, witless in proceeding, and in bis ending, mis&- 
^rable ; wUisb is neiwr otber iban eitber the lauglrt^ of 
Jtbe wise, qt tbe pitj of fooia. 



OF THE DISTRUSTFUL. 

Tbe dUitnistfiil man batb bis beart in bis ejes or in 
.Ins hand : notbing is sure to biin but what be fiees, wbat 
be bandies. He is' either very single or verj false; 
imd th^'efore believes not others, because he knows bow 
little himseif is worthy of belief. In spiritual things, ^- 
4ber Gfod OHUt leave a pawn, with him, or seek some 
otber creditor. JlU ab^ont things and unasual, have no 
otb^ but a jQonditional entertainment«^bey are straoge, 
if true. If be ^ two neighbors whisper in bis prosenee, 
he bids theiaa speak out ; and charges then) to say no 
more than they can justify. When be bath ooounitted a 
inessage to bis servant, be sends a second after Jum to 
listen bow it is delivered* He is bis own seeretary, and 
/o£ bis own counsel, for what be hath, for what he purpoa- 
^ih ; and when be tells qv&c bis bags, looks thorough tbe 
key^bole to. see if he have any bidden witness, aad aslia 
aloud, ^ Who is there ?* when no man bears bim^ Heber- 
ffows money when be needs not, for fear lest others sbouh} 
borrow of him. He is ever timorous and cowardly ; and 
asks every man's errand at the door, erehe opens* After 
his first sleep, be starts up and asks if the furthest gate were 
barred; and out of a fearful sweat, calls up his servanik 
and bolts the door after him; and then studies whether 
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it were better to lie still and believe, or rise and see. 
Neither is his heart fuller of fears than his head of strange 
projects, and far-fetched constructions : — ^what means the 
fltete, think yon, in sodi an aotion, and whither tends this 
tXMirse? Learn of me«-^joa know not — the ways «f 
deep policies are secret, and full of unknown wkicKngs: 
that is their act, this will be their issue. — So casting be^ 
yond the moon, he makes wise and just proceedings sub^ 
pected. In all his predictions and imaginations, he ever 
l^hts upon the worst ;»— not what is most likely wiH fall 
eat, but what is most iU. There b nothing that fat 
^kes not with the left hand : no text which his gliMB 
eorrapts not Words, oaths, parchments^ seals, are but 
bst^en reeds { these shall never deceive bin ; he lovet 
no payments but reaL if but one i* an age have mis^ 
carried by a rare casualty, he misdoubts the same eveot.. 
If but a tile fall^ Irom an high roof have brained apaa- 
•61^^, or die breaking of a coaeb>wheel have cndan' 
gered the burden, he swears he will keep hone, or tabs 
kim to his horse. He dares not come to church, for 
fcar of the crowd; nor spare the Sabbath's lid>or, f«r 
Hoar of the want ; nor come near the parHament^hoase^ 
because it should have been blown up.. What might 
have been, afEects him as much as what will be. Argue^ 
TOW, protest, swear ; he hears thee, and believes hfi»- 
8^. He is a skeptic, and dare hardly give credit to his 
•ernes, whksh he hath often arraigned of false intelligence^ 
He so lives, as if he thought all the world were thieves, 
and were not sure whether himself were one. He is ua- 
dauitable in his censures, unquiet in his fears; bad 
eoough always, but in his own optmon anKh worse tlum 
keii. 
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OF THE AMBITIOUS. 

Ambition isa pvoud covetoosnesd, a dry ihini of hen^ 
or, the longing disease of reason, an aspiring and gaUant 
madness. The amlnUcms climbs up high and perikras 
stairs, and never cares how to come down ; the desire oi 
lising hath swallowed up his fear of a falL Having 
imoe cleaved, like a bur, to some great man's coat, he 
resolves not to be shaken off with any small indignities ; 
and finding hi» held thoroughly fast, casts how to insin- 
uate yet nearer ; and therefore he is busy and servile ki 
hoB endeavors to please, and aU his offidous respects-turn 
lH>me te^ himself. He can be at once a slave to com- 
mand, an intelligencer to inform, a parasite to soothe and 
flatter, a champion to defend, an executioner to revenge 
-^-anything for an advantage of favor. He hath pro- 
jected a pbt to rise, and woe be U> the friend that standi 
in his way. He still haunteth the court, and his unqoi* 
et spirit haunteth him ; which having fetched him from 
the secure peace of his country rest, sets him new and 
impossible tasks ; and after many disaf^intments, en* 
coun^es him to try the same sea in spite of his ship- 
wrecks, and promises better success. A small hope 
gives him heart against great difficultbs, and draws on 
new expense, new servility ; persuading him — like fool- 
ish boys — to shoot away a second shaft, that he may 
&id the first. He yieldeth ; and now secure of the ia- 
soe, apt^uds himself in that honor whidi he still affeci- 
eUi, still misseth : and for the last of all trials, will rath- 
er bribe for a troublesome preferment, than retnm vmd 
of a title. But now when he finds himself desperatelj 
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crossed, and at once spdled both of advancement and 
hope^ both of fruition and possibility, all his desire i^ 
tamed into rage ; Ims thirst is now only of revenge ; his 
tongue sounds of nothing but detraction and slander. 
Now the place he sou^t for, is base ; his rival, unwcHS 
thy; his adversary, injurious; oflkers, corrupt; court, 
infections ; and how wej) is he that may be his own man, 
his own master ; that may live safely in a mean distance, 
at pleasure, free from starving, free from buniing. But 
If his designs speedwell, ere he be warm in that seat, his 
mind is possessed of an higher. What he hath, is but a 
degree to what he would have. Now he scorueth what 
he formerly aspired to : his success doth not give him so 
much contentment as provocation ; neither can he be at 
rest so long as he hath one, either to overlook, or to match, 
or to emulate him. When hid country friend comes to 
yisit him, he carries Mm up to the awful presence, and now 
in his si^t crowding nearer to the diair of state, desires to 
be looked on, desires to be spoken to, by the greatest; and 
studies how to offer an occasion, lest he should se^n un- 
Jcnown, unregarded : and if any gesture of the least grace 
&H haply upon him^ he lodes back upon his friend, lest 
he should carelessly 1^ it pass without a note : and what 
he wanteth in sense, he supplies in history. His dispO- 
Miion is never but shamefully unthankful ; for unless he 
have all, he hath nothing. It must be a large draughty 
whereof he will not say that those few drops do not slake 
bat inflame him— ^so still he thinks himself the worse 
fc^ small favors. His wit so contrives the likely plots 
of his promotion, as if he woald steal it away without 
God's knowledge, besides his will ; neither doth he ever 
lodk up and consult in Ms forecasts with the supreme 
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Moderator of all thmgs ;^-a8 one that thinks honor is 
Tilled by fortune, and that heaven meddleth not wkh the 
^posing of these earthly lots, — and therefore it is jost 
-with that wise Ood to def^t his fkirest hopes, and to 
"bring him to a loss in the hottest of his chase ; and to 
canse honor to fly away so much the fester, by how 
mnch it is more eagerly pursuid. Finally, he is an im- 
portcmate suitor, a corrupt client, a violent undertaker, 
a smooth factor — but untrusty, a restless master of his 
own, a bladder puffed up with the wind of hope and seff- 
love. He is in the common body as a mole in the earth, 
«ver unquietly casting; and, in one word, is notSiingbnt 
"a confused heap of envy, pride, coretousness.. 

OF THE UNTJHRIFT. 

He ranges beyond his pale, and lives wkhout oompess. 
IBs expense is measured, not by abiHty, but will. Wb 
{)leadiires are immoderate, and not honest. A wantoft 
«ye, a Kc^erish tongue, a gameeoone hand, havo ink* 
poverished him. The vulgar sort call him bountifUi 
and applaud hkn while he ffprads, and ree<»apeii8e Wm. 
with wishes when he gives, with pity when he wanttk 
lleither can it be dented that he raught true Hberalily, 
Iwt orer^went it No man could havis lived more hm- 
MAjj if when he was at the best, he had staid tiieriw 
WhUe he is present, none of the wealthier guests may 
pay aught to the ishot, without much vehemency, with- 
out danger of unkindness. Use hath made it nnpleas- 
unt to him not to spend. • He is in all things more am- 
hitious of the title of gooi-fdlewship than of wisdon. 
When he looks into the Wealthy diestof hit father, Ui 
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oonodt suggests that it cannot be emptied ; and while lie 
takes out some deal everj day, he perceives not anj 
diminution ; and when the heap is sensibly abated, yet 
Btill jQatters Umself wkh enoi^^h. One hand cotobs the 
other, and the belly deceives both. He dodi mU m 
jauch bestow benefits, as scatter ihwu Tme nerildeA 
not carry them, but smoothness cf adulation. His senses 
jare too much his guides and his purveyors, and af)p»- 
tite is his steward. He is an impotent servant to his lust% 
and knows not to govern either his mind or his purse* 
Improvidence is ever the companion of unthriftinesck 
This man cannot look beyond the preseat, and neither 
jthinks nor au*es what shall be ; much less su£|pQGts what 
jnay be ; and while he lavishes out his substance ia so* 
|)effluities, thinks he only knows what the world is worth* 
ajsd that others over-prize it. He feels poverty befons 
he sees it, never complains till he be junched with waot% 
never ^ares till the bottom^-^whea it is too late ^itbflt 
to spend or recover. He is every man's friend, wm 
his own ; and then wron^ himself most, when be eoart^ 
etb himself with most kindness. He vies time with Ike 
slothful, and it is an hard match whether chases awi^ 
good hours to worse purpose— the one by dokif nothiiic^ 
or the other by idle pastime. He hath so dilated himsetf 
with the beams of prosperity, that he lies open to aB 
dangers, and cannot gather up himself on jost waming^ 
;U> avpid a mischief. He were |pod for an almoner, ill 
for a steward. FinaUy» he is the living tooib of Im 
fairefothers, of his posterity: and when he hathswaUow* 
ed both, is more empty than befive he devoured themu 
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OF THE ENVIOUS. 

He feeds oh others' evils, and hath no disease bat his 
neighbor's welfkre. Whatsoever God do for him, he 
cannot be happy with company ;^ and if he were put to 
choose whether he would rather have equals in a com- 
mon felicity or superiors in misery, he would demur 
upon the election. His eye casts out too much, and 
never returns home, but to make compsuisons with 
miother's good. He is an ill prizer of foreign commodi- 
ty, worse of his own— for that he rates too high ; this 
under value. You shall have him ever inquiring into 
the estates of his equals and betters ; wherein he is not 
mdre desirous to hear all, than loth to hear anything 
over-good : and if just report relate aught better than he 
would, he redoubles the question, as being hard to be- 
lieve what he likes not ; and hopes yet, if that be aver- 
red again to his grief, that there is somewhat concealed 
in the relation, which if it were known, would argue thft 
commended party iniseral^e, and blemish him with se- 
wet shame. He is ready to quarrel with God because 
the next field is fairer grown, and angerly calculates his 
cost, and time, and tillage. Whom he dares not openly 
backbite nor wound with a direct censure, he strikes 
smoothly with an over-cold praise ; and when he sees 
that he must either maliciously oppugn the just praise 
of another— which were unsafe— or approve it by assent, 
he yieldeth ; but shows withal that his means were such, 
both by nature and education, that he could not without 
much 'neglect be less commendable : so his happineds 
shall be made the color of detraction. When an 
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wholesome law is propounded, he erosse^ ii» eithtf by 
open or dose opposition ; not for any inoommodity or 
inezpedience, but because it proceeded from any mouth 
besides his own : — and it must be a cause rarely pla«»- 
ble, that will not admit some j^bable contradiction* 
When his equal should rise to honor, he strives against 
it unseen, and rather with much cost subometh great ad- 
Tersaries ; and when he sees his resistance yain, he caa 
give an hollow gratulation in presence, but in secret dis* 
parages that advancement ;^itber the man is unfit for 
the place or the place for the man ; or if fit, yet less 
gainful or more common than ojnnion : whereto he adds 
that himself might have had the same dignity upon bet- 
ter terms, and refused it He is witty in devising sug- 
gestions to bring his rival out of love, into suspicion : — 
if he be courteous, he is sedulously popular; if bountiful, 
lie binds over his clients to a faction ; if successful in 
war, he is dangerous in peace ; if wealthy, he lays up 
for a day ; if powerful, nothing wants but opportunity, 
of rebellion. His submission is ambitious hypocrisy; 
his religion, politic insinuation — no action is safe from a 
jealous construction. When he receives a good report 
of him whom he emulates, he saith, < Fame is partial, 
and is wont to blanch mischiefs,' and pleaseth himself with 
hope to find it worse ; and if ill-will have dispersed any 
more spiteful narration, he lays hold on that, against all 
witnesses, and broacheth that rumor for truest, because 
worst : and when he sees him perfectly miserable, he 
dm at once pity him and rejoice. What himself can- 
not do, others shall not : he hath giuned well, if he have 
hindered the success of what he would have done and 
could not. He conceals his best skill, not so as it may 
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not lie known tJmt he knows it, but so as it may not be 
iMrned ; because he would have the world miss him. 
He attained to a sovereiga medicine, by the secret' 
logafCf of a dying empiric ; whereof he will leave no 
Imt, lest the praise should be divided. Finally, he is^ 
mi enemy to God's favors if they fall beside himself, die 
best nurse of ill^fame, a man of the worst diet — <br he 
OMMumes y mself, and ddights in pining — a thom-hedgef 
OQcfered with netdes, a peevi^ interpreter of good things, 
and no ether than a lean and pale carcass quickened 
with a flend. 
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THE ANALYSIS 



OB EXSOLUTION OF THIS TREATISE CONCBBNINO TEAN- 
QUILLITT. 



Otur treatise concerning Tranquillity is partly 
I. Rbfutatobt : where the precepts of the heathen are, Becited — 

Rejected : — for enumeration insuffideiit — quality of remedies- 

too weak. 
IL PoBiTiYB : Which teacheth, What it is, and wherein it cofnsists 

— ^Hiow to he attained : Tiz. 
Enemies of Peace subdued; whether those 
On thb Left Hakd : 

Of Sins done — ^Whose trouble is, 1. In their Guiltiness. Con- 
sidered, How turbulent they are till they be pacified. How 
remedied : — ^Peace is through Recondliation— Reconcilia- 
tion through Remission— Remission by Satisfiiction — Sat- 
isfaction not by us — ^By infinite merits of Christ Where 
are considered, The person and merits of Christ by whom 
Peace is offered — ^the receiving of our offered Peace by 
fiEUth. 2. In then* Solicitation. Remedied by resolute re- 
sistance ; where is the subduing and moderation oiovar af- 
fections. 

Of Pain Suff'ered— 1. Crosses. Imaginary :— How redietsed. 
True: — ^How prevented and prepared against— By ezpee- 
tation— Exercise. How to be borne. Contentedly, in re* 
spect of their cause — Thankfully, in respect of thenr good 
effect— Joyfully, in respect of tiieu* issue. 2. Death. Con- 
sidflfed, How fearM— Whidi way sweetened. 
16 
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On thb Bight Hand : 
Over-joying; Over-desiring— of Riches — Honor-— Hearare. 
These how to be esteemed— As not good in themselves — 
As exposing us to eviL 

RuLBB AND Grounds of Fbacb set down. 

1. Main or Principal : A continual fruiti(m of the presence of 

God — To be renewed to ns by all holy exercises. 

2. Snbordinate: In respect of our Actions ; — ^A resolution to re- 

ftam fimn all occasions of the displeasure of God:— To 
perform all required duties — To do nothing doubtingly. 
In respect of our Estates ; — To depend wholly on the pro- 
vidence oi God-"To account our own estate best. 
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SECTION L 

CSKSUKE OF PHlLOeOPHERS. 

Whbk I had stodioQsly road over the moral writiiigs 
of some wise heathen, especially those of the Stoical pro* 
fedsion, I must confess I iband a litde enyy and pity 
striving together within me. I envied natm^e in them, 
to see her so witty in devising such pkrasible refuges for 
doubting and troubled minds : I pitied them, to see that 
their careful disquisition of true rest led them in the end , 
but to mere unqnietness. Wherein, methought, they 
were as hounds swift of foot but not exquisite in scent, 
which in an hasty pursuit, take a wrong way — spending 
thdr mouths and courses in vain. Their praise of guess- 
ing wittily they shall not leese ; their hopes, both they 
lost and whosoever follows them. If Seneca could have 
had grace to his wit, what wonders would he have done 
in this kind I What dxyme might not have yielded him 
the chair, for precepts of trEmquillity, without any ^s- 
paragement I As he was, this he hath gained :— never 
any heathen wrote more divinely, never any philoBO- 
pher, more probably. Neither would I ever dedre bet- 
ter master, if to this purpose I needed no other mistress 
than nature. But tlds, in troth, is a tai^ which nature 
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hath never without presumption undertaken, and never 
performed without much imperfection — ^like to those vai» 
and wandering empirics which in tables and pictures 
make great ostentation of cures, never approving their 
•kUl to their credulous patients. And if she could have 
truly effected it alone, I know not what employment in 
this life she should have left for grace to busy herself 
about, nor what privilege it should have been here be- 
low to be a Christian, since this that we seek is the no- 
blest work of the soul, and in which alone consists the 
only heaven of this world. This is the sum of all hu- 
man desires \ which when we have attained, then only 
we begin to live, and are sure we cannot thenceforth 
live miserably. No marvel then if all the heathen have 
dihgently sought after it, many wrote of it, ncme attain- 
ed it. Not Ath^is must teach tins lesson, but Jeru- 
salem. 



SECTION n. 

What tranquillity is, awd wherein it consists. 

Yet something grace scometh not to learn of nature — 
as Moses may take good counsel of a Midianite. Nature 
hath £ver had more skill in the end than in the way to 
it ; and whether she have discoursed of the good estate 
of the mind — ^which we call tranquillity— or the best, 
which is hairiness, hath more happily guessed at the 
general definition of them, than of the means to compass 
them. She teacheth us therefore without controhnent 
that the tranquillity of the mind is as of the sea and wea- 
ther when no wind stirreth, when the waves do not tu- 
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mctooaslj rise aod fidl upon eaeh other, bat when the 
face both of the heayen and waters is still, fair, and 
equable : that it is such an even disposition of the heart 
wherein the scales of the mind neither rise up towards 
the beam, through their own lightness or the overween- 
ing opinion of prosperity, nor are too much depressed 
with any load of sorrow^ but hanging equal and unmo* 
ved betwixt both, give a man liberty in all occurrences 
to enjoy himself. Not that the most temperate mind 
can be so the nuuster of his passions, as not sometimes to 
over-joy his grief or over-grieve his joy, according to the 
contrary occasions of both : for not the eve^est weightSi 
bat at their first patting into the balance somewhat sway 
both parts tha'eof — not without some show of inequali- 
ty — ^which yet, after some little motion, settle themselyei 
in a meet poise. It is enough, that after some sudden ag- 
itation It can r^urn to itself and rest itself at last in a re* 
solved peace. And this due ccunposedness of mind we re- 
quire unto our tranquillity, — ^not for some short fits of good 
mood which soon af^ end in discontentment, — but with 
the ccm^tioB of perpetui^. For there is no heart 
makes so rou^ weather as not sometimes to admit of a 
calm: and — ^whether for that he know^h no present 
cause of his trouble, mr for that he knoweth that cause 
of Utmble is countervailed with as great an occasion of 
private joy, or for that the multitude of evils hath bred 
carelessness— the man that is most disordered, finds 
some respites of quietness. The baUmces that are most 
ill'^natched, in their unsteady motions come to an eqaatt* 
ty, but stay not at it 1^ frantic man cannot avoid 
the imputadon of madness, though he be sober for many 
noMms, if he rage in one. So then the calm mind most 
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be settled in an habitual rest ; not then ftrm wben iSken 
18 nothing to shake it^ but then least ^Mken wken it is 
nost assaBed. 



SECTION ffl. 

IHtiDVPICIXlfCT OF BVMAir PItBOKPTfl. SbKKCA'S mvUCS.-^ 
RSJXCTKD, U INSUrFICUHT. D|8r08ITIOir OF THS WORK. 

Wh^ice easil J i^pears hew vainly it hath been sought^ 
either in sach a constant estate of outward things as 
^ould give^o distaste to the mind — ^whiles all earAly 
tilings vary with the weaih^, and have no staj bat in 
uncertaintj— or4n the natural temp^ of the soul, so or- 
dered by human wisdom as that it should not be aflfeeted 
with any casual events to either part ; since thatoaanot 
erer by natural power be held like to itseify botone while 
IS cheerful^ stirrmg, and ready to undertake, another wlale 
drowsy, dull, comfortless^ prone to rest, weary of itsdf, 
lotihing his own purposes, his own resolutions, hi 
botii which since the wisest philosophers h»re gnmnded 
all the rules of their tranquillity, it is plain that they saw 
it afiEff off— as they did heaven itsdf , with a desre and ad^^^ 
miration-— but knew not the way to it : whereupon, alas, 
how slight and impotent are the remedies they preseribe 
fbr unquietness ! For what is it that for the inconstancy 
and laziness of the mind still displeasing itsdf in what 
it doth, and for that ^temper thereof which ariseth from 
the fearful, unthriving, and restless defsires of it, we 
idiould ever be employing ourselves m some public af- 
fiurs, choosing oar business according to our indinataon, 
ai^ prosecuting what we have chosen ?-^wheetwith being 
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•i but dojedy we dionld retire oorsehres and wear Ae 
rest of our time in private studies ; that we should make 
due <XNnparatiTe trials of our own ability ; nature of our 
businesses ; disposition of our chosen friends ?— that in 
reject of patrimony, we should be but carelessly affect* 
ed, so drawing it in as it may be least for show, most fiv 
use; resiomg aH pomp; bridling our hopes; cutting 
off scqmlftuities : for crosses, to ccmsider that custom will 
abate and mit%ate them ; that the best things are but 
ehains and burdais to those that hare them, to those 
that use ^m ; that the worst things hare some mixture 
of cmnfort to those that groan under diem ? Or, leay- 
ing these lowar rudiments that are given to weak and 
nmple iM>vioes, to examine those golden rules of morali- 
ty vdddi are commended to the most wise and able prao* 
titioaers,-^what is it to account himself as a tenant «l 
will ?T— to fore-imagine the wont in all casual mattets? 
to avoid all idle and impertinent businesses, all furagma^ 
ical meddling with afi&tirs of state ? — ^not to fix ourselves 
up(m any one esti^e as to be impatient of a change ?— -to 
eM back the mind from outward things, and draw it 
home into itsetf ? — to laugh at and esteem lightly of otin 
tfs' misd^nean^rs ?— not to 4epend on others' opinioas, 
but to stand on our own bottoms ? — ^to carry oursdves in 
an honest and sin^>le truth, free from a curious hypocri» 
ejf and a^^tation of seeming other than we are, and yet 
as free from a base kind of carelessness ? — to intermed^ 
die retiredness wi^ society, so as one may give sweet- 
ness to the other, and both to us ?-h30 slackening the 
mind tluit we may not loosen it, and so bending as we may 
not Inreak it ?— to make most of ourselves, cheering up 
our spirits with variety of reoreations, with satiety of 
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and all other bodify indalgence? — saving tlu^ 
dmakennesfly methinks, can nmdier beseem a wise ph!*- 
lasapher to prescribe, nor a yirtttoos man to practice. 
All these in their kinds please well, profit much, and are 
as sovereign for both these as they are unable to efiect 
that for which thej are propounded. [Allowed bj Sen- 
eca, in his last chapter < Of Tranquillity.'] Nature teach* 
eth thee all these should be done ; she cannot teach thee 
to do them— «nd yet, do all these and no more, let me 
ae^er ihave rest if thou have it ! Fot neith^ are here 
the greatest enemies of our peace so much as descried 
afiur off ; nor those thatare noted, are hereby so prevent- 
ed that upon most diligent practice we can promise our- 
selviee any security : wherewith who so instructed dare 
confidently give challenge to aU sinister events, is like to 
some skilfid fencer who stands upon his usual wards and 
pb^ well; but if there come a strange fetdi of an un- 
wonted blow, is put besides the roles of his art and with 
wach shame overtaken. And for those that are known, 
bdieve me, the mind of man is too weak to bear out it- 
self hereby against all onsets. There are light crosses 
that will take an easy r^ulse ; odiers yet strcmger that 
shake the housenside, but \xeek not in upon us ; others 
vehement, which by force make way to the heart, where 
they find none breaking open the door of the soul that 
denies entrance ; others violent, that lift the mind off the 
hinges, or rend the bars of it in pieces ; others furious, 
that tear up the very foundations from the bottom, leav- 
ii^ no monument behind them but ruin. The wisest 
and most resolute moralist that ever was, looked pale 
when he should taste of his hemlo<^ ; and by his timo- 
rousness made sport to those that envied his specnladons. 
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TbebeatoC the heaAhen emperors,^ that- waf bonorcd 
with the title of piety, jofltiy magnified that courage of 
QiriitiaBs which made them insult over their tormen- 
tors, and by tiieir feailessness of earthquakes andfleadit 
axgued the truth of their religion. It must be, it can be, 
none but a divine power that can uphold the mind 
against the rage of main afflictions ; and yet the greatest 
crosses are not the greatest enemies to inward peace. 

Xiet us, therefore, look up above ourselves, and from 
the rules of an higher art, supply Uie defects of natural 
wisdran; giving such infallible directions for tranquility, 
that whosoever shall fdlow cannot but live sweetly and 
witii continual delight — applauding himself at home^ 
when all the worid bemdes him shall be miserable. To 
which puqKMe it shall be reqobite, first, to remove all 
causes of unquietaess; aad then, to set down the pounds 
of oar happy rest. 



SECTION IV, 

£liBai£8 OF INWARB PEACE OITIDEB 'iNTO THEIR RANKS. 

— The tormbkt of an evil oonsciekoe. — The joi an* 

PEACE of the guilty, BUT DISSEMELED. 

I find on the hand, two universal enemies of tranquil- 
lity—conscience of evil done, sense or fear of evil suf- 
fered. The former, in one word, we call sins ; the lat- 
ter, crosses. The first of thfese must be quite taken 
away, the second duly tempered, ere the heart can be at 



> Antoninus Piug.— An Epistle to the Asians, conceming the 
penecQtedl Chrif tians. 
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neiL For, first, liow ean that msa be at peaee, tiial k 
ai Tariaaee witk God and himself? How should peaoe 
be God*8 gifty if it conld be withoat him, if it could be 
agatnft him? It is the professioirof sin, althoi^ faar* 
spc^en at t^e first dosing, to be a perpetual make4Miite 
betwixt God and man, betwixt a man and luQMelf. And 
tUa esm^, thongfa it do not oontiniialljahow its^,-^ 
as the mortalest enemies are not always in pitched fields^ 
one agaiast the other-^or that the conscience is not ever 
clamorous, but some while is silent, other-whiles with stfll 
mormurings bewrays his mislikes, yet doth evormorv 
VDiiL secret miqaietness to the heart The gmlty man 
nay have aseeming trooe ; a true peace he cumot have. 
XiOok ap(m the face of the goihy heart, and thou shalt 
see it pale and ghastly; the smiles and lan^ters &mt 
and heartfess; the speeches dodbtftd, and foil of abrapl 
stops and unseasonable turnings ; the purposes and mo- 
tions unsteady, and savoring of much distracti<Hi, argu- 
ing plainly that sin is not so smooth at her first motions, 
as turbulent afterwards. Hence are those vain weary- 
ings of places and companies together with ourselves, 
that the galled soul doth, after the wont of side patieatSy 
sa^ refreshing in variety; and after many tossed and 
turned sides, complains of remediless and unabated tor- 
ment Nax>, after so much innocent blood, may change 
his bed-chamber, but his fiends ever attend him, ever are 
within him, and are as parts of himself. Alas, whjtt 
avails it to seek outward reliefs, when thoo hast thine 
executioner within thee? If thou oouldst shift from 
thyself, thou mi^tst have some Ik^ of ease ; now thou 
dialt never want furies, so long as thou hast &ya^. 
Yea, what if thou wonldst run from thyself? Thy aoul 
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ma^ flj from tliflbodj; thj eoateience w31 not ij ^Bom 
Ikj sold) nor Hhj sin from ihj ^onsdenoe. Some meB* 
indeed^ in the bitterneee of these pftngg of Bin«4&e onto 
ifaoee fondly-impatient fishes ^st leap out of the pan i»- 
io the flame — have leaped ont (^ thb private hell thai is 
HI themsdveSy into the ciHnmoii {nt ; choosing^ to advwi- 
4are apen the Aitune paias that they have feared, rather 
than to endcu^ the present hmrorsthej have felt: whei^ 
in, what have thej gained, but to that h^ whidi wmt 
within them, a seoond hdl without? The oonsdenee 
leavee not where the fiends b^in, hot both join together 
in tortnre. But there are some &rm and obdurate fore- 
heads, whose resolution can laugh &eir sins out of oooft- 
4enanee. There are so large and aUe gorges, as that 
thej ean s^aDmv and digest Uoodj mmrders witheofc 
€om(4aint ; who, with the same hands whidbi thej hare^ 
«inee their last meal, imbrued in Mood, can freelj oarve 
to^emselves large morsels ait the next Mtting. B^ 
fievest thou that such a man's heart laughs wiA his faoeP 
Will n<^ he dare to be an hypocrite that durst be a vil- 
lain ? These glow-worms, when a night of sorrow coni*> 
passes them, make a lightsome and fiery show of joy; 
when if Uiou press Uiem, thou findest nothing hot a eoli 
and crude moisture. Enowest Uiou not that there art 
those which count it no shame to sin, yet count it a stema 
to be checked with remorse — e^eially so as othaa^ 
«ye8 may descry ?*<*to whom repentance seems basa* 
mindedness, unworthy of him that professes wisdom and 
Talor- Such a man c4n grieve when none sees it, bul 
himself can laugh when others see it,, himself feela not 
.Assure thyself that man's heart bleedeth^ when his faoa 
counterfeits a smile. He wears out many waking hwan. 
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wk^Acmtfaiiikestherestetli: yea, as lus thoughts affivd 
him not sleep, so his rery sleep aflbrds him not rest; h«rt 
while his senses are tied up, his sin is loose, representing 
itself to him in the agHest shape, and frighting him with 
h(»Tible and hellish dreams. And if perhaps custom 
hath bred a carelessness in him, — as we see that usual 
whipping makes the diild not care for the rod — jet an 
imwonted extremity of the blow shaH fetch Uood of the 
soul, and make the back that is most hardened, sensiUe 
of smart ; and the further the blow is fetdied through 
mtamission <^\ remorse, the harder it must needs ali^t. 
Therefore I may cpnfidently tell the careless sinner, as 
that bold tragedian said to his great Pon^y, The time 
[^all come wherein thou shalt fetdi deep sighs, and 
therdbre shalt sorrow desperately, because thou sorrow- 
edst not sooner. The &te of the conscience may lie for 
a time smothered with a pile of green wood, that it can- 
not be discerned, whose moisture when cmce it hath mas- 
tered, it sends up so much greater flame, by how much 
It had greater resistance. Hope not then to stop the 
mouth of thy conscience from exclaiming, whiles thy sin 
oontinuesi That endeavor is botii vain and hurtful: — 
so I haye seen them that have stopped the nostril for 
bleeding, in hope to stay the issue ; when the blood, hin- 
dered in his f(mner course, hath broken out of the mouth 
or found way down into the stomach. The conscience 
is not padficable while sin is within to vex it, no more 
than angry swelling can cease throbbing and aching 
whiles the thorn or the corrupted matter lies rotting un- 
derneath. Time, that remedies all other ev^s of the 
mind, increaseth this, which, like to bodily diseases, 
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pvofes wwse with contiDiiaBce, and grows upon os wttb 
Oiurage* 



SECTION V. 

The ItXMEDT OF Alt UIC^VIXT CaNSCIXNCV. 

There can be, therefore, no peace withotit reconcilia- 
tion. Thou canst not be friends with thyself till with 
God : for thy conscience — ^which is thy best friend while 
thou sinnest not — like an honest servant, takes his Mas- 
ter's part against thee when thou hast sinned, and will 
not look straight upon thee till thou upon Grod ; not 
dating to be so kind to thee as to be unfsdthfnl to his 
Maker. There can be no reconciliation without remis- 
sion. Grod can neither forget the injury of sin, nor dis- 
semble hatred. It is for men, and those of hollow hearts, 
to make pretences cotitrary to their affections. Sooth- 
ings, and smiles, and embracements, where we mean not 
love, are from weakness ;— either for that we fear our 
insufficiency of present revenge, or hope for a fitter op- 
portunity afterwards; or for that we desire to make our 
further advantage of him to whom we mean evil. These 
courses sire not incident into an Almighty power, who 
having the command of all vengeance, can smite where 
he lists, without all doublings or delays. There can be no 
remission without satisfaction : neither dealeth God with 
us as we men with some desperate debtors, whom after 
long dilations of payments and many days broken, we al- 
together let go for disabihty, or at least dismiss thein upon 
ab easy composition. All sins are debts: all God's 
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del>t8 must be cBscbarged. it is a bcM vifotd, bat a tne 
— God should not be just, if any of his debts sbonid pass 
unsatisfied. The conceit of the profane vulgar, makes 
him a God of all mercies ; and thereupon hopes for par- 
don without payment. Fond and ignorant presumption ! 
— to dbjoin mercy and justice in him to whom they are 
both essential, to make mercy exceed justice in him in 
whom both are infinite. Barest thou hope God can be 
so kind to ^ee as to be unjust to himself? God will be 
just. Go thou on to presume and perish. There can 
be no satisfaction by any recompense of ours : an infi- 
nite justice is offended, an infinite punishment is deser- 
ved by every sin, and every man's sins are as near 
to infinite as number can make thenu Our best en- 
deavinr is worse than finite — ^imperfect, and faulty. If it 
could be perfect, we owe it all in present What we are 
botiind to do in present, cannot make amends for what 
we have not done in time past ; which while we offer to 
God as good payment, we do, with the profane traveler, 
thank to please him with empty date-shells in lieu of pre- 
servation. Wh^e shaU we then find a payment of infi- 
nite value, but in him which is only and all infinite ? — 
the dignity of whose person, being infinite, gave such 
wwth to his satisfaction, that what he sufiered in short 
time, was proportionable to what we should h^e sufifered 
beyond all times. He did all, sufiered all, paid all ; he 
did it £[>r us ; we in him. Where shall I begin to won- 
d^ at thee, O thou divine and eternal Peacemaker, 
the Saviour of men, the anointed of God, Mediator be- 
tween God and man, in whom there is nothing which 
doth not exceed, not only the conceit, but the very won- 
der of angels, who saw thee in thy humiliation with si- 
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Unee, aad adkNPe thee in th J ^orj with pevpetoal praises 
and rcjoiciiigs ! Tlnm watt Ibreirer of tbyself as God, 
of tlie Father as the Son, — the eternal Son of an eter- 
nal Father, not later in being, not less in ^Bgnitj, not 
othar in substance. B^^otten without diminution of 
Him that b^ot thee, while he communicated that wIh)^^ 
to thee which he retained w1h>117 in himself, because 
both were infinite, without inequality of nature, without 
cB vision of essence ; when being in this estate, thine in- 
finite love and mercy to desperate mankind caused thee, 
O Saviour, to empty thyself of thy ^ory, that thoo 
mightest put on our shame and nnsery. Wherefore, 
not ceasing to be God as thou wert, thou beganst to be 
what thou w^rt not*— Man : to the end that thou mi^tst 
be a p^ect Mediator betwixt God and man ; which wert 
both in one person, — God, that thou mightst satisfy, man, 
that thou mightst sufifer : that since man had sinned and 
God was offended, thou, which wert God and man, 
nughtst satisfy God for man. None but thyself, which 
art the eternal Word, can express the depth of this mys- 
tery — ^that God should be dothed with flesh, come down 
to mai, and become man, that man might be exalted 
into the highest heavens ; and that our nature might 
be taken into the fellowship of the Deity : that he *to 
whom all powers in heaven bowed and thought it their 
honor to be serviceable, should come down to be a ser- 
vant to his slaves, a ransom for his enemies ; together 
with our nature, taking up our very infirmities, our 
shame, our torments, and bearing our sins without sin ; 
that thou, whom the heavens were too straight to con- 
tain, shouldst lay thyself in an obscure cratch ; thou, 
which wert attended of angeb, shouldst be derided of 
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men, rejected of thioe own, persecntod by tyrants, tempt- 
ed with devils, betrayed of thj servant, crucified among 
thieves, and— which was worse than all these — ^in thine 
own apprehension for the time, as forsaken of thy Fa- 
ther : Uiat thou, whom oar sins had pierced, shouldst for 
our sins both sweat drops of blood in the garden and 
pour out streams of blood upon the cross ! O the in- 
valuable purchase of our peace ! O ransom enough for 
more worlds ! Thou which wert in the counsel of thy 
Father the Lamb slain from the beginning of time, 
camest now in fullness of time to be slain by map,' for 
man — ^bdng at once the Sacrifice offered, the priest that 
did offer, and the God to whom it was offered. How 
graciously didst thou, both proclaim our peace as a Pro- 
phet in the time of thy life upon earth, and purchase 
it by thy blood as a Priest at thy death, and now con- 
firmest and appliest it as a King in heaven ! By thee 
only it was procured ; by thee it is proffered* O mer- 
cy without example, without measure ! God offers peace 
to man, the holy seeks to the unjust, the potter to the day, 
the king to the traitor. We are unworthy that we should 
be received to peace, though we desired it. What are 
we then, that we should have peace offered for the re- 
ceiving ? An easy condition of so great a benefit ! He 
requires us not to earn it, but to accept it of him. What 
could he give more P What could he require less of us ? 
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SECTION Vi 

The receipt of our peace offered by faith.— A corol- 
lary OF the benefit of this receipt.— The vain shifts 

OF THE aniLTY. 

The purchase therefore, of our peace, was paid at 
once ; yet must be severally reckoned to every soul whom 
it shall benefit If we have not an hand to take what 
Christ's hand doth either hold or offer, what is sufficient 
in him cannot be effectual to us. The spiritual hand 
whereby we apprehend the sweet offers of our Saviour, 
is faith ; which in short is no other than an affiance in 
the Mediator. Receive peace and be happy : believe, 
and thou hast received. From hence it is that we are in- 
leressed in ' all that either God hath promised, or Christ 
hath performed. Hence have we from God both for- 
giveness and love, the ground of all either peace or glo- 
ry. Hence, of enemies we become more than friends — 
sons ; and as sons may both expect and challenge not 
only careful provision and safe protection on earth, 
but an everlasting patrimony above. This field is so 
spacious that it were easy for a man to lose himself in it : 
and if I should spend all my pilgrimage in this walk, my 
time would sooner end than my way — ^wherein I would 
have measured more paces, were it not that our scope is 
not so much to magnify the benefit of our peace, as to 
seek how to obtain it. 

Behold now, after we have sought heaven and earth, 
where only the wearied dove may find an olive of peace ! 
The apprehending of this all-sufficient satisfaction, makes 
it ours ; upon our satisfaction, we have remission ; upon 
remission, follows reconciliation; upon our reconcilia* 
17 
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tion, peace. When therefore thj conscience^ Bke m 
stem sergeant, shall catch thee by the throat and arrest 
thee upon Grod's debt, let thy onlj plea be, that thou hast 
already paid it. Bring forth that bloody acquittance 
sealed to thee from heaven upon thy true faith : straight- 
way thou shalt see the fierce and terrible look of thy con- 
• science changed into friendly smiles, and that rough and 
violent hand that was ready to drag thee to prison, shall 
now lovingly embrace thee, and fight for thee against atl 
^e wrongful attempts of any spiritual adversary. O hea- 
venly peace, and more than peace — friendship— where- 
by alone we are leagued with ourselves, and Grod witk 
us ; which whoever wants, shall find a sad remembran- 
cer in the midst of his dissembled jollity ; .and after all 
viun strifes shall fall into many secret dumps, from which 
bis guilty heart shall deny to be cheered, though all the 
world were his minstrel ! O pleasure worthy to be pit- 
ied, and laughter worthy of tears, that is without this ! 
Go then, foolish man, and when thou feelest any check 
of thy sin, seek after thy jocundest companions ; deceive 
the time and thyself with merry purposes, with busy 
games ; feast away thy cares, bury them and thyself in 
wine and sleep. After all these frivolous deferrings, It 
will return upon thee when thou wakest, periiaps ere thoa 
wakest, nor will be repelled till it have showed thee thy 
^eU, nor when it hath showed thee, will yet be repelled. 
So the stricken deer, having received a deadly arrow 
whose shaft shaken out hath left the head behind it, runs 
£rom one thicket to another, not able to change his pain 
wiih his places, but finding his wounds still the worse 
^th continuance. Ah fool, thy soul festereth within, 
•pji is affected so much more dangerously by how much 
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and wiH paj it thee; perhaps when thoa art m ^ 
ease to 8llstl^n it. This flitting doth bat foxfevide for # 
fiurtfaer violenee at Uist. I have seen a IMe strean^ ^ 
BO noise, which upon his stoppage hath swelled ap ami 
with a loud gushing, hath borne over the heap of tas& 
wherewith it was resisted. Thy death-bed shall smail 
for these wikiil adjoumings of repentance ; whei;e<m how 
many have we heard raving of their old neglected siii% 
and fearfully despairing when they have had most need ^ 
ecMofort ! In sum, there is no way but t^ : thy OOQ* 
adence must have either satis&ctaon or torimenL Dia* 
charge thy nn betimes, and be at peaee. He never 
bredu his alee|> for debt^ that pays when he takes up^ 



SECTION vn. 

SOMCITATION or SIH BEMXBISD. — THE OR^XftlllO OF AjTFiit^ 
TIOK8. 

Neither can itsuffic^forpeace, to have crossed the <M 
bckSX of our sins, if we prevent not the fntnre— yea, ths 
preset very importunity of tentation breeds unqi|iiete«si» 
Sin, where it hath got an haunt, kioketh.for m(H^ — Ml 
hnmors that fall towards their old issue— *<aod If it be not 
strongly repelled, doth near as much vex us with solicit 
ting, as with yielding. Let others envy their happiness; 
I shall never think their life so much as quiet, whoa^ 
doors are oontinually beaten, and their morning sle^ 
broken, with early dients ; whose entries are daHp , 
thronged with suitors pressing near for the iiext audioMi^ 
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mticb less, that through their remiss answers are dailj 
littinted with traitors or other instruments of Tillainy, 
vfbring their mischievous service and inciting them to 
tome pestilent enterprise. Such are tentations to the 
tftml : whereof it cannot be rid so long as it holds them 
itt any hope of entertainment ; and so long thej will hope 
to prevail, while we give them but a cold and timorous 
^teniid. Suitors are drawn on with an easj repulse ; 
eoQntmg that as half granted, which is but faintly gain- 
iayed. Peremptory answers can only put sin out of heart 
Ibr any second attempts. It is ever impudent when if 
meets not with a bold heart ; hoping to prevail by wea- 
rying us, and wearying us by entreaties. Let all sug- 
gestions therefore find thee resolute. So shaH thy soul 
And itself at rest ; for as the devil, so sin — ^his natural 
iHTOod — ^fiies away with resistance. To which purpose 
all our heady and disordered affections — which are the 
•ecret factors of sin and Satan — must be restrained by a 
strong and yet temperate command of reason and reH- 
gk)n. Thee, if they find the reins loose in their necks — 
Kke to ihe wild horses of that chaste hunter in the trag- 
edy — carry us over hflls and rocks, and never leave us 
^ we be dismembered and they breathless : but, con- 
tnoily, if they be pulled in with the sudden violence of a 
Mraight hand, they fall to plunging and careering, and ne v- 
«r leave till their saddle be empty, and even then danger* 
omly strike at their prostrate rider. If there be any ex* 
erdse of Christian wisdom, it is in the managing of the«e 
onruly affections, which are not more necessary in their 
%eSi use than pernicious in their misgovemance. Rear 
ion hath always been busy, in undertaking this so neces* 
•ttry a moderadon : whereioj although she have prevaUed 
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with some of c<dder temp^, yet tiiose which have been 
of more stobborn mettle — like unto grown sehokn^ 
which gcom the ferule that ruled &eir minority — ha^e. 
still despised her weak endeavors. Only Christianity 
bath this power, which with our 0e«md birth gives us a 
new nature : so that now, if excess <^ passions be natun 
rol to us as men, the order of them is natural to us a» 
Christians. Reason bids the angry man say over his 
alphabet ere he give his answer ; hoping by this intex^ 
mission of time to gain the mitigation of his rage. He 
iiras never thoroughly angry, that can endure the recilat. 
of so many idle letters. Christianity gives not rules, 
but power, to avoid this short madness. It was a wise 
speech that is reported of our best — and last cardinal, I 
hope, that this island either did or shall see — who, whea 
a skilful astrologer, upon the calculation of his nativity, 
bad foretold him some specialities concerning his future 
estate, answered, ' Such perhi^M I was bom ; but sinoa 
that time I have been bom again, and my second native 
ity hath crossed my first.' The power of nature is ^ 
good plea for those that acknowledge nothing above m^ 
tyre. But for a Christian to excuse hia intemperateaaaa 
l^y lus natural inclination, and to say, ' I am born chpla^r 
ie, suUen, apfioroos,' is an apology worse than the fauk«* 
Wherefore serves religion, but to subdue or govern na^ 
ture ? We are so much Christlims as we can rule ouis 
sdves ; the rest is but form and speculation. Yea, th» 
very thought of our profession is' so powerful, that — lik« 
unto that precious stone — ^being cast into the sea, it aa* 
suageth those inward tempests that were raided by ih^^ 
affections. The unregenerate mind is not capable of- 
tto power; and thwefore, through the ocmtinual motifs 
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ttfosof IdflpM^onsyieabnot but be subject to perpetual' 
onquietiiess. There id neither remedy nor hope in this 
estate. Bot die Christian soul, that hath inured itself 
tt the awe of God and the exerdses of true mortifica- 
tfen, by the only looking up at his holy profession, cu- 
Nth the burning yenom of these fiery serpents that lurk 
within him. Hast thou nothing but nature ? Resolve 
to look for no peace. God is not prodigal, to cast away 
Mb best blessings on so unworthy subjects. Art thou a 
Christian ? Do but remember thou art so ; and then if 
thou darest, if thou canst, yield to the excess of paseicms. 



SECTION vm. 

Tux »c(uri> tfAiM zarsHV of pbacx,-*Ciioibeb. 
HStherto, the most inward and dangerous enemy of 
cnr peace : whk^ if we have once mastered, the other field 
liiaU be fought and won with less blood. Crosses &- 
qidet us ^tiier in their present feeling, or their expecta- 
tian : both of them, when they meet With weak minds^ 
86 extremdy distempering them that the patient, for the 
time, is not Inmself. How many have we known, whidi 
through a lingering disease, weary of their pain, weary 
ef their Uves, have made theii^ own hands their execu- 
tl W iciH ! How many, mee^ng with an headstrong grief 
which they could not manage, have by the violence of it 
been carried qaite from their wits ! How many milr 
fioBs, what for incurable maladies, what for losses, what 
ttr defamations, whdt for sad accidents to their children, 
rab out their lives in perpetual discontentment— Uiere- 
fbie living, because -^ey cannot yet die, not for that they 
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Iketoli^e! If tlMure coald be an j himui reotipt pro* 
ienbed to airoid evils, it woiM be pturdMaed at an high 
mte ; but both it b impossible that earth should redress 
Ihut whieh is sent from heaven, and if it eoold be doiiet 
ev^en the want of miseries would prove miserabb; for 
tile mind cloyed with a eontmual felidtj, would grow a 
burden to itself— lothiag that at last which intatnlssioii 
would have made {feasant G4ve a free horse the tfaUA 
reins, and he will soon Ure. $ummer is the sweetesi 
season, by all consents, wherein the earth is both moel 
ridi with increase, and most gorgeous for ornament ; yel 
if it were not received with interdianges of cold iVolila 
and piercing winds, who could live ? Summer would be 
no Summer, if Winter did not both' lead it in and follow 
k. We may not f herefore either hope or strive to e»* 
eape all oroases: some we may. What thou canst, iy 
from ; what thou canst not, allay and mitigate. In crost- 
es, universally, let this be thy rule : Make thysdf nM% 
escape some, bear the rest, sweeten aU» 



SECTION DL 

Or CROSSSt THAT ARISE FROM CONCEIT. 

Apprehension gives life to crosses ; and if some be 
aimi^y, most are as they are taken. 1 hitve seen many, 
whieh when God hath meant diem no hurt, have framed 
themselves ctosscs out of imagination, and have found 
that insupportable for weight, whieh in thith never wa% 
neither had ever any but ft fancied being. Others agaift 
laughing out heavy afflictions, for whi<^ they were be* 
moaned of die beholders. One receives a deadfywouad^ 
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a&d kiokf not so mud) aa pide at the smart ; another 
bears of many losses, and like Zeno after news of his 
8hipwreck^«-«8 altc^tber passionless*— goes to his real, 
not breaking ao bourns sleep ioir that which would break 
ttfee heart of some others. Greeaham, that saint of ours 
—whom it caanot disparage that he was reserved foe 
OOF so koee an age^-can lie spread quietly upcm the 
form, lodkiog for the chirurgeon's knife, Unding himself 
as fast with a resolved patience as others with strongest 
oords, abiding his flesh carved and his bowels rifled, and 
BOt stirring more than if he felt not, while others trem- 
Ua to e«pecty and shrink to feel, but the pricking of a 
yein. There can be no remedy for imaginary crossey 
hfit wisdom^ whidi shall teadi us to esteem of all events 
aathey aiie«'*-like a true glass repres^iting all things to 
our minds in their due .pn^rtion**-60 as crosses may 
not .seem tbat are not, nor little and gentle ones seem 
l^reat and intolerable. Give thy body hellebore, thy 
mind good counsel, thine ear to thy friend, and these fan 
tastical evils shall vanish away like themselves. 



SECTION X. 

Of true and real crosses. 

It were idle advice, to bid men avoid evils. Nature 
bath by a secret instinct taught bnit^ creatores so much 
—whether wit or sagapity : and our self-love, making 
the best advantage of reason, will e-asily make us so wise 
and carefiiL It is more worth oar labor, since our life 
is so open to calamities^ and nature to impatience^ to 
^each m^i to bear what evils th^ eaanot avoic^ and 
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ho^, bj a wdl-dispoeediiess of mbad, we msy oomaol 
^ iDiquitj of all hard events : wherein it is hardly ore** 
dible how much good art and precepts <^ resolution majr 
avail us. I have seen one man^ hy the help of a little 
ttdginey lift up that weight alone^ which forty h^ii^ 
hands, hj their dear strengd^ might have endeavcwed 
in vain. We live here in an ocean of tronblest wherein 
we can see no firm land-— one wave falling upon anotb^^ 
ere the former have wrought all his spite. Misehiefa 
strive for places, as if thej feared to lose their room if 
thej hasted not. So many good things as we have, aa 
many evils arise from their privation ; besides no fewer 
veal and positive evils that afflict us. To prescribe and 
apply receipts to every particular cross, were to write • 
SalmeroD-like commentiuy upon Petrarch's remedies | 
and I doubt whether so the work would be perfectr-Hk 
life would be too little to write it, and but enough te 
read it. 



SECTION XL 

The first remedy of crosses — before thet come. 

The same medicines cannot hdp all diseases of the 
body ; of the soul, they may. We see fencers give tbdir 
aehoiars the same common rules of position, of wardii^ 
and wielding their weapon for offence, (w defence^ 
egainst ail comers. Such universal precepts there am 
for crosses. In the first whereof, I would prescribe ex* 
pectation, that either killeth or abateth evib. For erosa* 
es, after the nature of the cockatrice, die if they be foie* 
aeen ; whether this providence makes us more strong le 
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t%Aiif ot by some secret power makes them more waMm 
to adianlt us. It is not credible, what a fore^iiBSolved 
mind can do, can suffer. Coald our English ]^lo— of 
whom Spain jet speaketh nnce their last peace — ^have 
cnrerthrown that furious beast, made now more vit^eig^ 
llnroagh the rage of faift baidng, if he had not settled him- 
8^ in his station, and expected? The frighted multi- 
ftode ran awaj frcMn that over-earnest spcn-t, whidi he^ 
gun in pleasure, ended in terror. If he had turned his 
back with Uie rest, where had been his safety, where his 
glory, and rewiffd ? Now he stood still, expected, over- 
came ; hj (me fact he at once preserved, honored, cb^ 
riehed hims^. EWls will come never the sooner for 
imt tbou lookest for them ; they will come the easier : 
it is a labor well lost if they come not, and well bestow^ 
^ if they do come. We are sure the worst may come ; why 
should we be secure that it wffl not? Suddenness finds 
weak minds secure, makes them miserable, leaves them 
desperate. The best way, therefore, is, to make things 
present in conceit bef<M*e they come, that they may be 
half past in their violeiice when they do come — even as 
with wooden wasters we learn to play at the sharp. As 
therefore good sc^diers exercise themselves long at the 
pale, and there use those actitities which afterwards tkey 
shiA jpnuedce upon a true adversary, so must we present 
to ourselves kiaginary crosses, and manage them in our 
Bdnd bef(»e God sends them in event. Now I eat, 
sleep, digest, aU soundly, without complaint What if ft 
languishing disease should bereave me of my appetite 
and rest, that I should see dainties and lothe them, stnv 
flaking of the very smell, of the thought, of the heal 
1 1— that I shodd cooBt the lingering hours, and 
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tliitik Hezektah's long day returned, weatjring myself 
with changing sides, and wishing anything hat what I 
asi ! How could I take this distemper ? Now I have» 
if not what I would, yet what I need ; as not abounding 
with idle superfluities so not straitened with penury of 
necessary things. What if poTerty should rush upon me 
as an armed man, ispoiling me of all my little that I had, 
and send me to the fountain for my best cellar, to the 
ground for my bed, for my bread to another's cupboard, 
for my dothes to the broker's shop, or my friend's ward* 
robe I How could I brook this want ? I am now at 
home, walking in my own grounds, looking on my young 
plants the hope of posterity, considering the nature, ad- 
Tantages, or fears of my soil, enjoying the patrimony of 
my fathers. What if, for my religion or the malicious 
sentence of some great one, I should be exited AK>m my 
country, wandering amon^t those whose habit, lash 
gvage, fashion, my ignorance shall make me wondet atr$ 
where the solitude oi places ahd straageiiess of persowi 
siMdl midLe my life uneomfeHable ! How eoold I abids 
Ae smeH of foreign smoke ? Hew shoidd I take 1k4 
contempt and hard usage thiU^ waits upon stmtgersf 
Thj prosperity is idle aiid ill-spent, if it be not meddled 
with such forecasting and wisely^suspioioas thoughts-^ 
if it be wholly bestowed in enjoying, no whit hi prereat* 
ing. Like unto a foolish city, which, notwithstanding a 
dangerous situation^ spends all her wealth in rich famt* 
tares of chambers and state^ionses,' while tbey bestow 
not one shovel-full of earth 6n outward bahrarics M 
their defence, this is but to make our enemies the hap* 
pier, and oursehres the more readily miserable. If tdioa 
wik not therefore be oppressed with evils, Szpect aaA 
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Eacercise* Exerdte tbyself with oonceit of evils ; ex* 
peet the evils themselves — ^yea," exercise thyself in ex- 
pectatbn : so while the mind pleaseth itself in thinking, 
^ Yet I am not thus,' it preparetb itself agianst it may be 
so. And if some that have been gpood at the foils have 
proved cowardly at the sharp, yet on the .contr^y, who- 
ever durst point a single combat in i]be field, that hath 
not been somewhat trained in the fence-school ? 



SECTION XIL 

TbX KSXT mXHEDT or CEOflSKS, WHXV TILET ARE COME — FrOM 
THEIR AUTHOR. 

Neitber deih it a little blunt the edge of evils to con- 
sider that they come from a divine hand, whose air 
mighty power is guided by a most wise providence and 
tempered with a fisitherly leva Even the savage crea- 
tures will be smitten of their keeper and refHue not ; if 
of a stmi^per, they tear him in pieces. He strikes bw 
thfit made me» that moderates the world : why strug^ I 
with him ?~why with myself? Am I a fool, or a re- 
bel? A fool, if I be ignorant whence my crosses 
come : a rebel, if I know it and be impatient. My suf- 
ferings are from a Grod, from my God. He hath des- 
tined me every dram of sorrow that I feel — < Thus much 
thou shalt abide, and here shall thy miseries be stinted.' 
All worldly helps cannot abate them, all powers of hell 
cannot add one scruple to their weight that he hath allot- 
ted me. I must theref(n« either blaspheme G^od in my 
heart, detracting from his infinite justice, wisdom, pow- 
Ut merQ!y,-i-whi£h all shall stand inviolable, when oail- 
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lions of such worms as I am, are gone to chisl— or dse 
confess that I ougfat to be patient And if I profess I 
should be that I will not, I befool myself and bewn^ 
miserable impotencj. But as impattence is fall of 
exeuse, — ^it was thine own rash improvidence or the 
spite of thine enemj that impoverished, that defamed 
thee : it was the malignity of some unwholesome dish, or 
some gross, corrupted air, that hath distempered thee. Ah, 
foolish cur, why dost thou bite |it the stone, which could 
niever have hurt thee but from the hand that threw it? 
If I wound thee, what matters it whether with mine own 
sword, or thine, or another^s ? God strikes some imme- 
diately from heaven, with his own arm or with the arm ci 
angels ; others he buffets with their own hands ; some by 
the revenging sword of an enemy ; others with the fist of 
his dumb creatures— ^God strikes in all ; his hand moves 
tbeirs. If thou see it not, blame thy carnal eyes Why 
dost thou fault the instrument, while thou knowest the 
agent? Even the dying thief pardons the executioner, 
exclaims on his unjust judge, or his malicious accusers. 
Either then blame the first mover, or discharge the 
means ; which, as they could not have touched thee but as 
from him, so from him they have afflicted thee justly— 
wrongfully perhaps as in themselves. 



SECTION XIII. 

ThR third antidote of CROSStS. 

But neither seemeth it enough to be patient in crosses, 
if we be not thankful also* Grood things challenge mam 
than biure oont^itaieBt. Crosses — unjustly termed evib 
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\ Abj are tent of Urn that ig all goodness^ so thej 
•re ««Dt for good, and bis end cannot be frastrate. Wbat 
gfeater good oan be to the diseased man, than fit and 
|iroper physic to recnre him? Crosses are the onlj 
medicines of sick minds. Thy sound body carries with' 
in it a 4ck soul. Thou feelest it not perhaps — so mudi 
m>ro art thou sick, and so much more dangerously. Per- 
haps thou bborest of some plethora of pride, or of some 
dn^y of covetousness, or the staggers of inconstancy, 
or some fever of luxury, or consumption of envy, or per- 
haps of the lethargy of idleness, or of the phrensy of an- 
ger : it is a rare soul that hath not some notable disease 
--^only crosses are thy remedies. What if they be un- 
j^easant ? They are physic : it is enough if they be whole- 
some* Not pleasant taste, but the secret virtue com- 
mends medicines. If they cure thee^ they shall please 
Uiee even in displeasing ; or else thou lovest thy palate 
above thy soul What madness is this ? When thou 
complainest of a bodily disease, thou sendest to the phy- 
sician that he may send thee not savory, but wholesome, 
potions. Thou receivest them in spite of thine abhorring 
stomach, and withal both tbankest and rewardest the 
physician. Thy soul is sick. Thy heavenly Physician 
sees it, and pities thee ere thou thyself, and unsent to, 
sends thee not a plausible, but a sovereign remedy. Thou 
loathest the savor, and rather wilt hazard thy life than 
offend thy palate : and instead of thanks, repinest at, 
revilest the Physician. How comes it that we love 
ourselves so little — ^if at least we count our souls the best 
or any part — as that we had rather undergo death than 
pain, choosing rather wilful sickness than an harsh reme- 
dy ? Surely we men are mere fools in the estimatioa of 
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oort>wngood: fike (Mclre% our choice is M abogeter 
by allow, no whit by substance. We cry after evory wA 
seeming U^, and pot from us solid proffers of good tfaiagib 
Tke wise Arl^trator of all things sees our folly and eor^ 
recto it, withholding our idle desires, and fbrdng upott 
us the sound good we refuse. It is second folly in ua, 
if we thank him not The fodish babe cries for his fW- 
ther^s bright knife or gilded [nib. The wiser fytOkmr 
knows that they can but hurt him, and therefore with* 
holds them after all his tears. The child thinks he is 
usecji but unkindly. Every wise man, and himself at 
more years, can say it was but childbh folly in desiring 
it, in complaining that he missed it The loss of wealth, 
friends, health, is sometimes gain to us. Thy body, thy 
estate, is worse — thy soul is better : why oompliunest 
diou? 



SECTION XIV. 

ThK rOORTH AKD LAST PART. — ^FrOM THKIR IMUE. 

Nay, it shall not be enough, methinks, if only we be 
but contented and thankful, if not also cheerful in affile- 
tions : if that, as we feel their pain, so we look to their 
end — ^although, indeed, this is not more requisite than 
rarely found, as being proper only to the good heart 
Every bird can sing in a clear heaven, in a temperate 
Spring ; that one, as most familiar so is most commend* 
ed, that sings merry notes in the middest <tf a shower or 
the dead of winter. Every epicure can enlarge hU 
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beart to mtr^ in the midst of his cnpt and daHiance; 
onlj the three children can sing in the fnmace, Paul 
and Silas in the stocks, martjrs at the stake. It is 
HfGrn heaven that this joj comes, so omtrary to all earth- 
If oeoasions, bred in the faithful heart through a serious 
and feding respect to the issue of what he feels ; the qui- 
et and untroubled fruit of his righteousness — glorj, the 
ttown after his fight ; after his minute of pain, etemi^ 
of joj. He never looked over the threshold of heaven, 
thai cannot more rejoice that he shidl be glorious, than 
■loum in present that he is miserable. 



SECTION XV. 

Of the IMPORTUIflTV AND TERROR OF DEATH. 

Yea, this consideration is so powerful that it alone is 
able to make a part agmnst the fear or sense of the last 
and frreatest of all terril^es — ^Death itself — ^which in the 
conscience of his own dreadfulness, justly laughs at all the 
vain human precepts of tranquillity, appalling the most re- 
solute, and vexing the most cheerful minds. Neither pro- 
fane Lucretius, with all his epicurean rules of confidence, 
nor drunken Anacreon, with all his wanton odes, can shift 
off the importunate and violent horror of this adversary. 
Seest thou the Chaldean tyrant beset with the sacred 
bowls oi Jerusalem, the late spoils of God's temple, 
and in contempt of thdr Owner, carousing healths to his 
queens, concubines, peers, singing amidst his cups trium- 
phant carols of praise to his molten and carved gods ? 
Wouldst thou ever suspect that this high courage could 
be abated, or that this sumptuous^and presumptuous ban- 
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<{iiet, after 86 rojral tad joeund oontkunmce, shoM 
bave anj otlier etmdiusioii bat pleasure ? Staj bat oii# 
hour longer, and thou shidt see that face that now shines 
with a ruddy gloss— according to the color of his liquor — 
look pale and ghastlj, stained with the colors of fear andi 
death ; and that proud hand, which now lifts up her mass j 
goblets in defiance of God, tremble like a leaf in a storm ; 
and those strong knees which never stooped to the bui^ 
den of then* laden bodj, now not able to bear up them-^ 
selves, but loosened with a sudden palsj of fear, oii^ 
knocking against the other: and all this for that deatii 
writes him a letter of summons to appear that night be^ 
fbre him ; and accordingly ere the next sun, sent two« 
eunuchs for his honorable conveyance into another 
world. Where now are those delicate morsels, those- 
deep draughts, those merry ditties, wherewith the pal- 
ate and ear so pleased themselves ? What is now he* 
come of all those cheerful looks, loose laughters, stately 
port, revels, triumphs of the feasdng court ? Why doth 
none of his gallant nobles revive the fiunted courage of 
^eir lord with a new cup, or with some stirring jest 
shake him out of this unseasonable melancholy? O 
death, how imperious art thou to carnal minds ! — aggra- 
vating their misery not only by expectation of future 
pain, but by the remembrance of the wonted causes of 
their joy; and not suffering them to see aught but 
what may torment them. Even that monster of Cesars 
that had been so well acquainted with blood and never 
had found better sport than in cutting of throats', 
when now it came to his own turn, how efieminate, how 
desperately cowardous did he show himself — to the won^ 
18 
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der of att readersy that he which was ever so valiant 
in killing, should be so womanishly heartless in dying I 



SECTION XVI. 

The grounds or the fear of death. 

There are, that fear not so much to be dead as to die ; 
the very act of dissolution frighting them with a tor- 
menting expectation of a short but intolerable painful- 
ness. Which let, if the wisdom of God had not inter- 
posed to timorous nature, there would have been many 
more Lucretias, Cleopatras, Ahithophels ; and good laws 
should have found little opportunity of execution, through 
the wilful funerals of malefactors. For the soul that comes 
into the body without any, at least sensible, pleasure, de- 
parts not from it without an extremity of pain ; which va- 
lying according to the manner and means of separation, 
yet in all violent deaths especially, retaineth a violence not 
to be avoided, hard to be endured. And if diseases which 
are destined towards death as their end, be so painful, 
what must the end and perfection of diseases be ? — since 
as diseases are the maladies of the body, so death is the 
malady of diseases. There are, that fear not so much 
to die as to be dead. If the pang be bitter, yet it is but 
short. The comfortless state of the dead strikes some 
that could well resolve for the act of their passage. Not 
the worst of the heathen emperors made that moanful 
ditty on his death-bed, wherein he bewrayeth to all me- 
mory much feeling pity of his soul, for her doubtful and 
impotent condition after her parture* How doth Pla- 
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fo's woii^BiBgbewajl the mlBery of the gray«, bestdeacll 
respect of pain I — < Woe is me, that I shall lie akme rota- 
ting in the silent earth amongst the crawling worms, not 
seeing aught above, not seen.'^ Very not-being is suf- 
ficiently abhorred of nature, if death had no more to 
make it fearful But those that have lived under light 
enough to show them the gates of hell after their pas- 
sage thorough the gates of death, and have learned that 
death is not only horrible for our notrbeing here, but 
for being infinitely, eternally miserable in a future world, 
nor so much for the dissolution of life as the beginning 
of torment, — those cannot, without the certain hope of 
their immunity, but carnally fear to die and hellishly 
fear to be dead. For if it be such pain to die, what is 
it to be ever dying ? And if the straining or luxation 
<^ one joint can so afflict us, what shall the racking of 
the whole body, and the torturing of the soul, whose an- 
imation alone makes the body to feel and complain of 
smart ? And if men have devised such exquisite tor- 
ments, what can spirits, more subtil, more malidous ? 
And if our momentary sufierings seem long, how long 
shiJl that be that is eternal ? And if the sorrows indif- 
ferently incident to God's dear ones upon earth be so ex- 
treme as sometimes to drive them within sight of despair- 
ing, what shall those be that are reserved only for those 
that hate him, and that he hateth ? None but those who 
have heard the desperate complaints of some guilty 
Spyra, or whose souls have been a little scorched with 
these flames, can enough conceive of the horror of jthis 
^tate — it being the policy of our common enemy to 

* *ilfioi note Keiaoftai^ k. t. A. 
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boeccal it sa kng ^t we majr see and feel it al oocey 
lesi we should (out it before it be too late to be avoided. 



SECTION XVIL 

RSMEDT OF THE LAST AND GREATEST BREACH OF PKACX, 
ARISme FROM DEATH. 

Now when this great adversary, like a proud ^ant, 
comes stalking out in his fearful shape and insults over 
our frail mortality, daring the world to match him with 
an equal champion, whiles a whole host of worldlings 
show' him their backs for fear, the true Christian — ^arm- 
ed only with confidence and resolution of his future hap- 
piness — dares boldly encounter him, and can wound him 
in the forehead, the wonted seat of terror, and trampling 
upon him can cut off his head with his own sword, and 
victoriously returning, can sing in triumph, ' O death, 
where is thy sting P An happy victory ! We die and 
are not foiled ; yea, we are conquerors in dying : we 
could not overcome death if we died not. That dissolu- 
tion is well bestowed, that parts the soul from the body 
that it may unite both to God. All our life here — ^as 
that heavenly doctor^ well terms it — is but a vital death. 
How advantageous is that death that determines this 
false and dying life, and begins a true one above all the 
titles of happiness ! The Epicure or Sadducee dare not 
die, for fear of not being. The guilty and loose world- 
ling dares not die, for fear of being miserable. The dis- 
trustful and doubting semi- Christian dares not die, be- 

' Augustine. 
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teMb be knows not whetber be gbiillbe,or be mi&enMe^ 
or not be at alL Tbe resolved Cbristian dares aaA 
would die, beeaiise he knows be sball be happy ; aa^ 
looking merrily towards heaven, the place of his rest, can 
unfelgaedly say, ' I desire to be dissolved : I see thee, 
my home, I see thee — a sweet and glorioiit home after a 
weary pilgrimage — I see thee ; and now after many lin- 
gering hopes I aspire to thee. How oft have I looked np 
at thee with admiration and ravishment of soul, and by 
tbe goodly beams that I have seen, guessed at the glory 
that is above ^em I How oft have 1 scorned these dead 
and un^easant pleasores of earth, in comparison of thine ! 
I come now, my joys, I come to possess you : I come 
tiirOBgh pain and death ; yea, if bdl itsdf were in the 
way betwixt you and me, I would pass through hell ^ 
self to enjoy you f And, in truth, if that heathen Qe* 
ombrotus* — a follower of the ancient academy — but up» 
GO only reading bis master Plato's discouraes of the im* 
mortality of the soul, could cast down himself headlong 
from an high rock and wiHully bretk bis iiedc, ^lat he 
m%ht be possessed of that immortality which be foelievied . 
to £oQow upon death, bow contented should diey be to 
die, that know they shall be more than immortal — glori- 
ous! He went not in an hate of tbe flesh, as the Patrician 
heretics^ of old, but in a blind love to his soul, out of bare 
opinion ; we, upon an holy love grounded upon assured 
knowledge : he, upon an opinion of future life ; we on 
knowledge of future glory : he went unsent for ; we, call- 
ed for by our Maker. Why should his courage exceed 
ours, since our ground, our estate, so far exceeds his ? 

' Tull. Tuscul. — Callimach. Epij^ram. 
* Aagoit— de Haeret. 
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Eyen this age, within the reach of our memory, hred 
lliat peremptory Italian, which, in imitation of old Ro- 
man courage — ^lest in that degenerated nation there should 
be no step left of the qualities of their ancestors — enter- 
mg upon his torment for killing a tyrant, cheered him- 
self with this oonfidence,i * My death is sharp, my fame 
shall be everlasting.' — The voice of a Roman, not oi a 
Christian. My fame shall be eternal : — an idle comfort. 
My fame shall live — ^not my soul live to see it What 
shall it avail thee to be talked of, while thou art not ? 
Then fame only is precious^ when a man lives to en- 
joy it. The fame that survives the soul, is bootless. 
Tet even this hope dieered him against the violence of 
his death. What should k do us, that not our fame but 
our life, our glory after death, cannot die ? He that 
hath Stephen's eyes to look into heaven, cannot but have 
the tongue of the saints, ^ Come Lord : how long ?' That 
man, seeing the glory of the end, cannot but contemn the 
hardness of the way. But who wants those eyes, if he 
say and swears that he fears not death, believe him not ; 
if he protest this tranquillity, and yet fear death, believe 
him not ; believe him not, if he say he is not miserable. 



SECTION xvm. 

Thk secoitd rank of ths bnxmies or pkacb. — The first 

BMEHT ON THE RIGHT BAND. 

These are enemies on the left hand. There want 
not some on the right, which with less profession of hos- 

' Mora acerba, Fama perpetaa. 
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lifitj, hurt no less. Not so easily perceiTed because 
tliej distemper ihe mind, not without some kind of plea- 
sure. Surfeit kills more than fisunine. These are the 
over-desiring and over^joying of these earthly things. 
All immoderations are enemies, as to health, so to peace. 
He that desires, wants as much as he that hath nothing.^ 
The drunken man is as thirsty as the sweating traveler. 
Hence are the studies, cares, fears, jeabusies, hopesi 
griefs, envies, wishes, platforms of achieving, alteratioiM 
of purposes and a thousand like ; whereof each one is 
enough to make the life troublesome. One is sick of 
his neighbor's field, whose misshapen angles disfigure 
his, and hinder his lordship of entireness — what he hath 
18 not regarded, for the want of what he cannot have^ 
Another feeds on crusts, to purchase what he must leave 
perhaps, to a fool, or — ^which is not much better — to a 
|m)digal heir. Another, in the extremity of covetous 
foUy, chooses to die an unpitied death, hanging himsetf 
for the fall of the market ; while the commons laugh at 
the loss and in their speeches epitaph upon him as on 
that pope — ' He lived as a wolf, and died as a dog.* One 
eares not what attendance he dances at all hours, on 
whose stairs he sits, what vices he soothes, what deform- 
ities he imitates^ what servile offices he doth, in an hope 
to rise. Anothei* stomachs the covered head and stiff 
knee of his inferior; angry that other men think him not 
80 good as he thinks himself. Another eats his owtt 
heart with envy at the richer furniture and better estate 
or more honor of his neighbor ; thinking his own not 
good, because another hath better. Another vexeth 

> Hifpoer. Aphoris. 
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mmpelf with a word of diagraee passed fr^ni the moqlfc 
of aa enemy, wbieh he aeitber cao 4tgest nw cast i^; 
vesolviog, because another will be his enemy, to be bis 
own. These huo&oro are as mani^d as there are meo 
that seem prosperous* For the avoiding of all wfaidi fir 
diculouB) and yet spiteful inoonvenieooes, the mind miMl 
be settled in a persuasion of the wortUessness of these 
putward things. Iiet it know that these riches haye 
9»ade many {urouder, none better : that as never man 
was, so never wise man thou^t hims^, better for en* 
^ing them. Would that wise philosqiher^ have cast 
bif gold into the sea, if he had not known he shoold 
(tve more happily withoat it ? If he knew not the iMe 
9f riches, he was nowise man ; if he knew not the beal 
wa^ to quietness, he was no philosopher : now even by 
tbe voice of their orade, he was confessed to be both^ 
yet cast away his gold that be might be hiqapy, Woold 
Ibat wise prophet have prayed as well against riches as 
|K>verty ? Would so many great men— *whereof our li^ 
^ island hath yielded nine crowned kings, while it was 
ti«A4 of old by the Saxons^-after they had contmiied 
tbeir life in the throne, have ended it in the eell, and 
cbanged their sceptre for a book, if they ooiild have 
ftmnd as mudi felicity in tlie highest estate, as secnriiy 
|« the lowest ? I bear Peter and John, the eldest and 
i^arest apostles, say, ^ Gold and silver have I none :' I 
]MfMr the devil say, < All these will I give tkee» and th^ 
lire mine to give.' Whether shall I desu^ to be in the 
ilate of these saints, or that devil ? He was tbeviefotea 
b^ter husband than a philosopher, that first tanned ridiad 

> Sootties. 
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f goods/ and he mended ihe title wejly duU^ adding a ft 
epithet^ called them * goods of fortune ' — false goods aa* 
cribed to a false patron. There is no fortune, to give 
or guide riches ; there is no true goodness in riches to be 
guided. His meaning then was, as I can interpret it, to 
teach us in this title, thai it is a chance if ever riches 
were good to any. In sum, who would account those ai 
riches, or those riches as goods, which hurt the owneri 
disquiet others ; which the worst have, which the beat 
have not ; which those that have not, want not; which 
those want that have them ; whidi are lost in a nighty 
and a man is not worse when he hath lost them ? It is 
true of them, that we say oi fire and water, ihey are 
good servants, ill masters. Make them thj slaves, they 
shall be goods indeed — ^in use, if not in nature — good to 
thyself, good to others by thee. But if they be thy 
masters, thou hast condemned thyself to thine ovm gal- 
leys. If a servant rule, he proves a tyrant. What raad> 
ness is this ? — thou hast made thysdf a^ onoe a slave 
and a fool. What if thy chmns be of gold, or if, with 
Heliogabalus, thou hast made thee silken halters ! — thy 
aervitude may be glorious : it is no less miserable. 



SECTION XIX. 

ThS SECOITD SKBlfY OIT THE RIOHT HAND,^B090R. 

Honor perhaps is yet better— such is the confosed 
opinion of those that know little — ^but a distinct and ea« 
nous head shaU find an hard task, to define in what point 
the goodness thereof oonsisteth. Is it in high descent of 
blood ? I would think so if nature were tied by any law 
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to produce children Kke qnalitied to their parents. But 
alUiough in the brute creatures she be ever thus regular, 
thatje shall never find a young pigeon hatched in an ea- 
gle's nest ; neither can I think that true— or if true, it 
was monstrous — ^that Nicippus his sheep should yean a 
Hon, yet in the best creature, which hath his form and 
her attending qualities from above, with a likeness of 
&oe and features, is commonly found an unlikeness of 
disposition : only the earthly part follows the seed — ^wis- 
dom, valor, virtue^ are of another beginning. Shall I 
bow to a molten calf, because it was made of golden ear- 
rings? Shall I condemn all honor of the first head, 
though upon never so noble deserving, because it can 
show nothing before itself but a white shield ? If Cae- 
sar or Agathocles be a potter's son, shall I contemn him ? 
Or if wise Bion be the son of an infamous courtezan, 
shall the censorious lawyer rase him out of the catalogue 
with 'Partus sequitur ventremP'^ Lastly, shall I ac- 
eount that good, which is incident to the worst ? Either, 
therefore, greatness must show some charter wherein it 
is privileged with succession of virtue, or else the good- 
ness of honor cannot consist in blood. Is it then in the 
admiration and high opinion that others have conceived 
of thee, which draws all dutiful respect and humble offi- 
ces from them to thee ? O fickle good, that is ever in 
the keeping of others !— especially of the unstable vul- 
gar, that beast of many heads ; whose divided tongues, 
as they never agree with each other, so seldom, when- 
ever, agree long with themselves. Do we not see the 
eaperstitious Lystrians, that erewhile would needs make 

1 CNympia. 0iof . Laert. 
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Paul a god agaiiiBt his will, and in devoot seal drew 
crowned bulls to the altars of their new Jupiter and 
Mercury — violence can scarce hold them from sacrific- 
ing to him— now not many hours after gather up stones 
against him ; having in their conceits, turned him from 
m god into a midefactor, and are ready to kill him, in- 
stead of killing a sacrifice to him ? Such is the multitude ; 
and such the steadfastness of their honor. There th«i 
only is true honiMr, where blood and virtue meet 
together: the greatness whereof is from blood, the 
goodness ^m virtue* Rejoice, ye great men, that 
your blood is ennobled with the virtues and deserts 
of your ancestors ! This only is yours : this only chal- 
lengeth all unfeigned respect of your inferiors. Count 
it praiseworthy, not that you have, but that you deserve 
honor. Blood may be tainted : the <^inion of the vul- 
gar cannot be constant : only virtue is ever like itself, 
and only wins reverence, even of those that hate it. 
Without which, greatness is as a beacon of vice, to draw 
men's eyes the m^e to behold it ; and tiiose that see it» 
dare lothe it, though they dare not censure it So while 
the knee bendeth, the mind abhorreth ; and telleth the 
body it honors an unworthy subject— within itself se- 
oretly comparing that vicious great man, on whom hit 
snbmiss courtesy is cast away, to some goodly fair-bound 
Seneca's tragedies^ that is curiously gilded without, 
whieh if a man open, he shall find Thyestes the tomb 
G^ his own children, or CEdipus the husband of his owa 
mother, or some such monstrous part, which he at once 
reads and hates. 
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SECTK)N XX. 

The second remedy of oter-joyed prosperitt. 

Let him think that mot only these outward things are 
not in themseives good, bat that thej expose their owb- 
ers to misery. For besides that Grod usaailj puni^iea 
our overjoying them, with their loss — ^because he thinks 
them unworthy rivals to himself, who challengeUi all 
height of love as his only right ; so that the way to lose 
is to love much — the largeness moreover either of a£feo- 
Ikm or estate makes an open way to ruin. While a man 
walks on plain ground, he falls not ; or if he fidl, hedotk 
but measure his length on the ground, and rise a^ain 
without hann ; but he that cEmbeth high, is in danger 
gf falling, and if he fall, of killing. All the sails hoisted, 
give vantage to a tempest ; which, through the marinen* 
foresight giving timely room thereto, by their Ml d^ver 
the vessel from the danger of that gt»t whose rage now 
passeth over with only beating her with waves Ibr anger 
that he was prevented. So the lai^r our estate k, ^ 
fairer mark hath mischief ^ven to hit ; and, whidi is 
worse, that which makes us so easy to hit, mi^ies our 
#ound more deep and grievous. If poor Codms his 
bouse bum, he stands by and warms him with the flame 
because he knows it is but the loss of an outside, wydi^ 
by gathering some few sticks, straw, and day, may intk 
Mtfcle labcHT and no cost, be repured. But when the nor 
ny lofts of the rich man do one give fire to another, he 
cries out one while of his counting-house, another while 
of his wardrobe, then of some noted chest, and straig^it 
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of some rich cabinet : and lamenting both tbe frame and 
tlie furniture, is therefore impatient, becmuae he had 
aoraething. 



SECTION XXL 

The vanity of pleasure — the third enemy on the right 
Hand. 

But if there be any sorceress upon earth, it is Pleas- 
ure ; which so enchanteth the minds of men, and work- 
eth the disturbance of our peace with such secret delight, 
that foolish men think this want of tranquillity, happi- 
ness. She turneth men into swine with such sweet 
charms that they would not change their brutish nature 
for their former reason. It is a good unquietness, say 
they, that contenteth ; it is a good enemy that profiteth. 
Is it any wonder that men should be sottish, when their 
reason is mastered with sensuality ? Thou fool ! thy 
pleasure contents thee — how much, how long ? If she 
have not more befriended thee than ever she did any 
earthly favorite, yea, if she have not given thee more 
than she hath herself, thy best delight hath had some 
mixture of discontentment. For either some circum- 
stance crosseth thy desire, or the inward distaste of .thy 
conscience, checking thine appetite, permits thee not any 
entire fruition of thy joy. Even the sweetest of all flow- 
ers hath his thorns ; and who can determine whether 
the scent be more delectable, or the pricks more irksome ? 
It is enough for heaven to have absolute pleasures ; 
which if they could be found here below, certainly that 
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lieaven wkich is now not enough desired, would ihea be 
feared. God will have our pleasures here, according to 
the fashion of ourselves, compounded; so as the best 
delights may still savor of their earth. See how that 
great king, which never had any match for wisdom, 
scarce ever any superior for wealth, traversed over all 
this inferior world with diligent inquiry and observation ; 
and all to find out that goodness of the children of men 
which they enjoy under the sun ; abridging himself of 
nothing that either his eyes or his heart could suggest to 
him — as what is it, that he could not either know or 
purchase ? — And now coming home to himself, after the 
disquisition of all natural and human things, complains 
that. Behold, all is not only vanity but vexation ! Gro 
then, thou wise scholar of experience, and make a more 
accurate search for that which he sought and missed. 
Perhaps somewhere, betwixt the tallest cedar in Leba- 
non and shrubby hyssop upon the wall, pleasure shrouded 
herself that she could not be descried of him — whether 
through ignorance or negligence. Thine insight may 
be more piercing, thy means more commodious, thy 
success happier. If it were possible for any man to en- 
tertain such hopes, his vain experience could not make 
him a greater fool : it could but teach him what he is, 
and knoweth not And yet, so imperfect as our pleas- 
ures' are, they have their satiety ; and as their continu- 
ance is not good, so their conclusion is worse : — look to 
the end, and see how sudden, how bitter it is. Their 
only courtesy is, to salute us with a farewell, and sudi 
a One as makes their salutation uncomfortable. This 
Delilah shows and speaks fair : but in the end, she will 
bareave thee of thy strength, of thy dght, yea, of thyself 
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These gnats fly about thine ears and make thee musio 
awhile ; but evermore they sting ere thej pkrU Sor* 
row and repentance is the best end of pleasure ; pain is 
yet worse, but the worst is despair. If thou miss of the 
first oi these, one of the hitter shall find thee — ^perhaps 
both. How much better is it for thee to want a little 
honey, than to be swollen up with a venomous sting I 

Thus, then, the mmd resolved that these earthly 
things — Honor, Wealth, Pleasures — are casual, unsta» 
ble, deceitful, imperfect, dangerous, must learn to use 
them without trust, and to want them without grief; 
thinking still, if I have them, I have some benefit, with a 
great charge : if I have them not, with little respect of 
others, I have much security and ease in myself: which 
once obtained, we cannot fare amiss in either estate ; 
and without which, we cannot but miscarry in both. 



SECTION XXIL 

Positive rules of our peace. 

All the enemies of our inward peace are thus descried 
and discomfited. Which done, we have enough to pre- 
serve us from misery ; but — since we moreover seek how 
to live well and happily — there yet remain those posi- 
tive rules whereby our tranquillity may be both had, con- 
tinued, and confirmed. Wherein I fear not lest I should 
seem over-divine, in casting the anchor of quietness so 
deep as heaven, the only seat of constancy, whiles it can 
find no hold at all upon earth. All earthly things are 
full of variableness ; and therefore, having no stay in 
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UiemseWes, can give nofie to us. He that will have and 
hold right,"" tranquillity, must find m himself a sWeet frui- 
Hon of Gk)d, and a feeling apprehension of his presence ; 
that when he finds manifold occasions of vexation in 
^ese earthly things, he, overiooking them all and hav- 
ing recourse to his Comforter, may find in him such 
matter of contentment, that he may pass over all these 
petty grievances with contempt; which whosoever 
wants, may be secure, cannot be quiet. The mind of 
man cannot want some refuge, and — as we say of the 
elephant — cannot rest, unless it have something to lean 
upon. The covetous man, whose heaven is his chest, 
when he hears himself rated and cursed for oppression, 
comes home, and seeing his bags safe, applauds him- 
self against all censurers. The glutton, when he loseth 
friends or good name, yct"joyeth in his well-fumished 
table and the laughter of his wine — more pleasing him- 
self in one dish, than he can be grieved with all the 
world's miscarriage. The needy scholar, whose wealth 
lies all in his brain, cheers himself against iniquity of 
times, with the conceit of his knowledge. These start- 
ing-holes the^ mind cannot want when it is hard driven. 
Now when, as like to some chased Sisera, it shrouds it- 
self under the harbor of these Jaels, although they give 
it house-room and milk for a time, yet at last either they 
entertain it with a nail in the temples, or — ^being guilty 
to their own impotency — send it out of themselves for 
safety and peace. For if the cross light in that which 
it made his refuge — as, if the covetous man be crossed in 
his riches — what earthly thing can stay him from a des- 
perate phrensy ? Or if the cross fall in a degree above 
the height of his stay — ^as if the rich man be sick or dy- 
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iag : wherein aU wealth is either contemned, or remcm«^ 
bered with anguidi — ^how do aU his eomibrts, like ver* 
min from an house on fire, run away from hun and 
leave him over to his ruin 1 — ^whiles the soul that hath- 
placed his refuge above is sure that ^e ground of his com* 
fert cannot be matched with an eiurthlj sornxw, cannol 
be made vairable bj the change of any events but is infi* 
nitely above all casualties, and without all uncertainties. 
What state is there, wherein this heavenly stay shiUl not 
a^rd me not only peace, but joy ? Am I in prison, or 
in the hell of prisons, in some dark, low, and desolate 
dungeon ? Lo, there Algerius,! that sweet martyr, finds 
more light than above, and pities the darkness of our 
liberty! We have but a sun to enlighten our worlds 
which every cloud dimmeth and hideth from our eyes :: 
but the ' Father of lights' — ^in respect of whom all the 
bright stars of heaven are but as the snuff of a dim can- 
dle — shines into his pit, and the presence of his glorious 
angels makes that an heaven to him, which the world 
purposed as an hell of discomfort. What walls can keep 
out that infinite Spirit that fills all things ? What dai^- 
ness can be where the God of this sun dwelleth?* 
What sorrow, where he comforteth ? Am I wandering 
in banishment ?— can I go whither God is not ? What 
sea can divide betwixt him and me ? Then would I fear 
exHe, if I could be driven away as well from God as my 
country. Now he is as much in all earths, his title is 
alike to all places, and mine in him : his sun shines to 
me, his sea or earth bears me up, his presence cheereth 
me, whithersoever I go. He cannot be said to flit, that 

* Fompon, Alger. • Fox, Martyr. 
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sever dm^h lik Lost. He akme is a tlidnflaa«l com* 
fMikms ; ke aloM is m winrld of friends. That man 
sever knew wkat it was to be familiar with God, tkal 
ooasplains of the want of homey of frieads, of conipaii- 
Mmsy while Qod is with him* Am I contemned of the 
wnrid ? It is eaoagk for me that I am honored oi God 
«-K>f bothy I eaDBot The worid would love me more, 
if I were less friends with God. It cannot hate me so 
nacfa as God hates it. What care I to be hated of them 
w^m God hateth ? He is unworth j of GU)d'3 favor, 
tibal eaonot think it happiness enough without the world's. 
How easy is it for such a man, whiles the world dis- 
graces him, at cmoe to scorn and pity it that it caimo^ 
think nothing more contemptible than itself. I am im- 
poverished with losses. — That was never thoroughly 
good, that may be lost. My riches will not leese me — 
yea, though I forego all, to my skin, yet have I not lost^ 
may part of my wealth. For if he be rich that hatk 
samething^ how rich is he that hath the Maker and Own- 
er of all things I I am wei^ and diseased in body. — 
He cannot miscarry, that hath his Maker for his phy- 
sician. Yet my soul, the better part, is sound ; for that 
oamiot be weak, whose strength God is. How many are 
aek in that, and complain not I I can be content to be 
let blood in the arm or foot, for the curing of the head 
or heart The health of the principal part is more joy 
ta me than it is trouble to be distempered in the inferior* 
Let me know that God favors me : th^i I have liberty 
in prison, hooie in banishment, honor in contempt, in 
lasses wealth, health in infirmity, life in death, and in aU 
these — happiness. And surely if our perfect fruition of 
God be our complete heaven, it must needs be that our 
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iacfaoate ccmT^rBing wttk bim ia our heaven ini|>erfeedj^ 
and the entrance into the othar ; whidi^ meeynke, d^ 
fen from this, not in the kind of it^ but in the d^ree. 
For the continaation of which happy sodety — dth 
strangeness loseth acquaintance and breedeth neglect^- 
on our part must be a daily renewing of heavenly famili- 
arity by seeking him up, even with the contempt of all 
inferior distraction ; by talking with him in our secret 
invocations ; by hearing his conference with us ; and by 
mutual entertainment of each other, in the sweet dis- 
eourses of our daily meditations. He is a sullen and 
unsociable friend, that wants words. God shaH take no 
pleasure in us, if we be silent The heart that is full of 
love, cannot but have a busy tongue. All our talk with 
God is either suits or thanks. In them, the Christian 
heart pours out itself to his Maker; and would not 
change this privilege for a world. All his annoyances, 
all his wants, all his dislikes, are poured into the bosom 
of his invisible friend, who likes us still so much more 
as we ask more, as we complain more. O the easy and 
happy recourse that the poor soul hath to the high throne 
of heaven I We stay not for the holding out of a golden 
sceptre to warn our admission ; before which our pres- 
ence should be presumption and death. No hour is un- 
seasonable, no person too base, no words too homely, no 
fact too hard, no importunity too great. We speak fe- 
miHarly ; we are heard, answered, comforted. Another 
while, God interchangeably speaks unto us, by the secret 
voice of his Spirit, or by the audible sound of his word ; 
we hear, adore, answer him ; by both which, the mind 
so communicates its^ to God, and hath Grod so plentt* 
fidly communicated unto it, that hereby it grows to such 
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an habit of heavenliness, as that now it wants nothiBg^ 
but dissolulioQ, of full glory. 



SECTION xxin. 

The suBOROiif ATX eules of tranquillity : — first, for ac- 

TIOWS. 

Out of this main ground once settled in the heart, like 
as so many rivers from one common sea, flow those sub- 
(ordinate resolutions which we require as necessary to 
our peace — whether in respect of our actions or our es- 
tate. For our actions, there must be a secret vow pass- 
^ in the soul, both of constant refraining from whatso- 
ever may offend that Majesty we rest upon ; and, above 
this, of true and canonical obedience to God, without all 
care of difEiculty, and in spite of all contradictions of na- 
ture. Not out of the confidence of our own power — im- 
potent men, who are we that we should either vow or 
perform ! — ^but, as he said, Give what thou bidst, and 
bid what thou wilt Hence the courage of Moses durst 
venture his hand to take up the crawling and hissing 
serpent Hence Peter durst walk upon the pavement of 
the waves. Hence that heroical spirit of Luther — a 
m^n made of metal fit for so great a work— durst re- 
solve and profess to enter into that forewarned city, 
though there had been as many devils in their streets as 
tiles on their houses. Both these vows as we once sol- 
emnly made by others, so, for our peace, we must renew 
in ourselves. Thus the experienced mind both know- 
iotg that it hatli met with a good friend, and, withal, what 
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the price of a fViend is, cannot but be carefid to retain 
bim, and wary of displeasing ; and therefore to cat off all 
dangers of variance, voluntarily takes a douUe oath of 
attegiance of itself to God ; which neither benefit shall 
indoce us to break, if we might gain a world, nor fear 
urge us thereto, though we must lose ourselves. The 
wavering heart, that finds continual combats in itself be- 
Hwixt pleasure and conscience, so equally matched that 
neither gets the day, is not yet capable of peace, and 
whether ever overcometh, is troubled both with resist- 
ance and victory. Barren Rebecca found more ease thsn 
when her twins struggled in her womb. If Jacob had been 
there alone, she had not complained of that painful con- 
tention. One while, pleasure holds the fort, and con- 
sdence assaults it ; which when it hath entered at last 
by strong hand, after many batteries of judgments de- 
nounced, ere long pleasure either corrupts the watch, or 
by some cunning stratagem finds way to recover her 
first hold. So one part is ever attemping and ever re- 
sisting. Betwixt both, the heart cannot have peace, be- 
cause it resolves not : for while the soul is held in sus- 
pense, it cannot enjoy the pleasure it useth, because it is 
half taken up with fear. Only a strong and resolute re- 
pulse of pleasure is truly pleasant ; for therein the con- 
science, filling us with heavenly delight, maketh sweet 
^umphs in itself, as being now the lord of his own do- 
minions, and knowing what to trust to. No man knows 
the pleasure of this thought — ^I have done well — but he 
that hath felt it ; and he that hath felt it, contemns all 
pleasure to it. It is a false slander raised on Christiani- 
ty, that it maketh men dumpish and melancholic : for 
dlierefore are we heavy, because we are not enough 
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CSuMtkmft. We huve teMgioa eootigh to imslike plen- 
mresy nol enough to overcame tbem. Bttt if we be 
onoe oooqaerors over ourselTes and have devoted oor- 
selves wholly to God, there can be nothing but heaven^ 
Ijr mir^ in the souL Lo h^re, ye philoM^hers, the trae 
mosie of heaven^ which the good heart continuallj hefH^ 
«&, and answers it in the just measures of joj ! Oth- 
ers may talk of mirth, as a thing they have heard of, er 
Tainly fancied : only the Cluistian feels it, aad in com- 
psrison thereof, soometh the idle, ribaldish, and scam^ 
loos BMTth of the pn^uie. 



SECTION XXIV. 

The second rule for our actions. 

And this resdution which we call for, most n<^ oeij 
exchide manifestly evil actions, but also doub^g and 
suspension c^mind in actions suspected and questiona- 
ble ; wherein the ju^;ment must ever give confident de- 
termination one way. For this tranquillity oonsisteth ia 
a steadiness of the mind ; and how can that vessel wlach 
is beat^i upon by ocmtrary waves and winds, and tott^r^ 
eth to either part, be smd to keep a steady course ? Be- 
solution is the only mother of security. For instance, 
I see that usury, whi^ was wont to be ooademned ^ 
no better than a legal theft, hath now obtamed with ma- 
ny the reputation of an honest trade ; and is both used 
by many, and by some defended. It is pi^ that a bad 
practice should find any leiumed or religious patron. The 
sum of my patrimony lieth dead by me, sealed up in the 
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hmgoimj fslher : my thriftier friends advise me to this 
m»j aad sore improvement Their counsel and mj 
^n previ^. Mj yearly stims come in^ with no oofll 
Irat of time, wax, parchment : my estate likes it well*— 
Iwlter tium my coBScieace ; wfasdi tells me still he denbCi 
ny trade is too easy to be honest Yet I continiie my 
ittiberal course, not without some scruple and contradio- 
iioD ; so at my fear^ ofibnee hinders ^ joy of my pnv> 
^ and the pleasure of ray gain hearteot me agmittt tin 
^Mff of injustice.— I would be nch widi ease, and yet I 
irovld not be nn<diaritable> I would not be unjust AH 
the w^ple, I live in unquiet doubts and distraction : 9^ 
ers are not so much entan^ed in my bonds, as I in mj 
own. At laat, that I may be both just and quiet, I coib' 
fdnde to refer this case wholly to the sentence of my is^ 
wttrd jadge, the conscience : the advocates, gain and jv^ 
tiee, plead on either part at this bar, with donbtfnl vm^ 
eess. Gfun informs the judge of a new and nice dkfi- 
tiocfcioii, of toothless and biting interest, and brings i»e^ 
cedents of particular oases of usury so far from angr 
fareaeh of charity or justice, that both parts therein eon^ 
£em themselves advantaged. Justice pleads ever ikm 
most toothless usury to have sharp gums, and finds ia 
the most harmless and profitaUe practice of it, an insen- 
sible wrong to the common body, besides the infinite 
wrecks of private estates. The weak judge suspends in 
such probable allegations, and demurreth, as being over- 
come of both and 'of neither part ; and leaves me yet no 
whit more quiet, no whit less uncertain. I suspend my 
pracdoe accordingly ; being sure it is good not to do 
what I am not «ure is good to be done : and now gmn 
s^mts m& as mudi as justice did before. Betwixt botb^ 
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I live tronUemnidj : nor ever ebiA do oUiery till m a 
redobite detefttaCion, I iiave whipped thi» evil merchanl 
OBt (^ the temple of my heart. This rigor is mj peace. 
Before, I could not he well, either full or fasting. Un* 
eertaintj is mneh pain, even in a more tolerable action. 
Neither is it, I think, easy to determine whether it be 
worse to do a lawful act with doubting, or an evil wi^ 
leeoltttion : since that which in itself is good, is siacb 
^1 lo me, by my doubt ; and what is in nature evil, k 
in this -one point not evil to me, that I do it ^upon a ver- 
dict of a conscience. So ndw my judgment offends ia 
ax^ following the truth ; I offend not in that I Miffw mj 
jtNlgment : wherein if the most wise Gted had le^ us to 
Twe only according to the aim <^ our own conjectures, it 
efaoald have been less faulty to be skeptics in our actions, 
aad either not to judge at all or to ju^ amiss. Bat 
ooiw that he hath given us a perfect rule of Vernal eqoi* 
ty and truth, whereby to direct the sentences of oar 
jodgment, that uncertainty which aUoweth no peace to 
tM, will i^ord us no excuse before the trUmnal of he»- 
^r^a : wherefore th^i only is the heart quiet, when our 
actions are grounded upon ju^^^oent ; and our judgment 
«poB truth. 



SECTKW XXV. 

JELUIOCS FOR ESTATE. — FlRST, RELIASGE ON THE PROyiOSVCS 

OF God. 

For his estate, the quiet mind must firot i^ itself upon 
the providence of the Higher For whosoever so casts 
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kkaself upon these outward things, that in th^ proffer- 
one estate he rejoio^, and, conlararilj, is <^»t down in 
their miscarriage^ I know not whether he shall find more 
uneertaintj of rest or more certainty of unquietness ; 
since he most needs be like a light unbalanced ressei, 
that rises and fails with every wave, and depends only 
on the mercy of wind and water. But who relies en the 
inevitable decree and all-seeing providence of Grod-— 
which can neither be crossed with second thoughts, nor 
with events unlocked for — ^lays a sure ground oi tran- 
quillity. Let the world ioi& how it list, and vary its^, 
M it ever doth, in storms and cakns ; his rest is pitched 
aloft, above the sphere of changeaUe mortality. To be- 
gin^ is harder than to prosecute. What counsel had 
God in the first molding of thee in the womb of thy mo- 
ther? What aid shall he have in repairing thee from 
the w<Mnb of the earUi? And if he could make and shall 
restore thee, without thee, why shall he not much more, 
without thy endeavor, dispose of thee ? Is God wise 
enough to guide the heavens, and to produce all crea- 
tures in their kinds and seasons, and shall he not be able 
to order thee alone ? Thou sayest, I have friends, and 
— ^which is my best friend— I have wealth to make boUi 
them and me, and wit to put both to best use. the 
broken reeds of human confidence ! Who ever trusted on 
friends that could trust to himself? Who ever was so 
wise, as not sometimes to be a fool in his own eonceit — 
(^ttimes in the conceit of others ? Who was ever more 
discontent than the wealthy ? Friends may be false ; 
iresdih cannot but be deceitful ; wit hath made many 
fools. Trust thou to that, which if thou wouldst, can- 
not fail thee. Not that thou desirest, shall come to pass; 
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tettlntwUcli God haA decreed. Nahher ihyfean^ 
aor tliy hopes, nor vows, shall mUier foreslow or alter it^ 
The onexperieiieed passenger, when he sees the vessel 
ipo amiss or too far, faijs &st hold on ^e contrary part 
^or OS the mast, for remedy. The pOot laaghs at his fol- 
fy ; knovHng that, whateva: he labors, the bai^ will ge 
whioh way the ?rind and his stem directed! it Thy goods 
«re embaiiced : now thou wiliest a direct north wind to 
driye thee to the straits, and tiien a west, to run in; «kl 
•BOW, when ikofa hast emptied and laded again, thon cafi- 
est as earnestly for the south and soudi-east, to retons, 
smd lowerest if all these answer thee not : as if heaveB 
«Bd earth had nothing else to do, but to wait upon thy 
ideasnre, and served only to be eommanded service by 
4hee. AAother, that hath contrary occasion, a^ for 
winds quite opposite to thine. He that sits in heaven, 
tt^ther fits thy fatt<^ nor his ; but bids his winds spet 
4MnBetimes in thy faoe, sometimes to favor thee witk a 
ttde-falast, sometimes to be boisterous^ other-whiles to be 
ttlrat,— ^ His own pleasure. Whether the mariner 
sing or curse, it shall go whither it is sent. Strive, or 
Jie stfll, thy destiny shall run on ; and what must be 
ahall be. ]^t that we should hence ezdnde benefit tif 
means— xwhidi are always necessarily included in this 
wise pre^ordination of all things — but perplexity of 
cares, and wrestling with Providence. O, the idle and 
Ul-spent cares of carious men, that consult with star^ 
and spirits for their destinies, under color of prevention ! 
J^ it be not thy destioy, why wouldst thou know it ; 
what needst thou resist it ? If it be thy destiny, why 
wouldst thou know thatdiou canst not present? Tint 
which God hath decreed, is ateeady done in heaven, and 
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mxut be done on earth. This kind of eiqptctatioa doth 
bat hasten slow evils, and prolong them in their eondpar 
anoe— hasten them, not in thdr event, but in our con- 
ceit Shortly, then, if thou swimmest against the stream 
of this providence, thou canst not escape drowning; ev^ 
017 wave turns thee ovw, like a porpoise before a t^m** 
pest : but if thou swimmest with the stream, do but cast 
thine amis alm>ad, thou pass^ with safety and with 
ease. It both bears thee up, and carries thee on to ti^ 
haven, whither Grod hath determined thine arrival, in 
peace. 



SECTION XXVL 

ThB fECOlfD RULE FOR ESTATE. — A PERSUASION OF THA 
OOOOHESS AHD F1THES8 OF IT FOR US. 

Next to this, the mind of the nnqiyet man must be 90 
wrought hj these former resolutions, that it be tfaoronglh> 
I7 persuaded the estate wherein be is, is best of all ; If 
not in itself, yet to him — ^not out of pride, but out ef 
contentment — which whosoever wanteth cannot Imt be 
continually vexed with envy, and rac^d with amlMtion ; 
yea, if it were possible to be in heaven without this, he 
could not be happy; for it is as impossible for the mind 
at once to long after and enjoy, as for a man to feed and 
sleep at once. And this is the more to be striven for^ 
because we are all naturally prone to afflict ourselves 
with our own frowardness ; ingratcfnlly contemning dl 
we have, for what we would have. Ev^ the best x£ 
the patriarchs could say, ' O Lord, what wilt thou give 
me, since I go diildless T The bondman desires now 
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nothing but liberty — tbat alone would make bim bap- 
py. Once free, forgetting his former thought, be wishes 
floine wesalth to make use of his freedom ; and says, B 
were as good to be straitened in place as in abQity. 
Once rich, he longeth after nobility, thinking it no praise 
to be a wealthy peasant. Once noble, he begins to deem 
it a base matter to be subject : nothing can now con- 
tent him, but a crown. Then it is a small matter to 
rule, so long as he hath but little dominions, and greater 
neighbors. He would therefore be an uniTcrsal raon* 
arch. Whither then ? Surely, it vexeth him as much 
that the earth is so small a globe, so little a mole-hill, 
and that there are no more worlds to conquer. And 
now that he hath attained the highest dignity amongst 
men, he would needs be a god ; conceits his immortali- 
ty, erects temples to his own name, commands his dead 
statues to be adored, and, not thus contented, is angry 
that he cannot conmiand heaven and control nature. O 
▼tan fools, whither doth our restless ambition climb? 
What shall at length, be the period of our wishes? I 
could not blame these desires, if contentment consisted 
in baring much ; but now that he only hath much that 
hath contentment, and that it is as easily obtained in a 
low estate, I can account of these thoughts no better 
than proudly foolish. Thou art poor : what difference 
U there betwixt a greater man and thee, save that he 
doth his businesses by others, thou doest them thyself! 
He hath caters, cooks, bailifiB, stewards, secretmes, and 
att other officers for his several services : thou providest, 
ch^ssest, gatherest, receivest, expendest, writest, for thy- 
self. His patrimony is large ; thine earnings smalL If 
Briareus feed fifty bellies with his hundred hands, what 
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is be the better than be that with two bands feedeth 
one? He is served in silver; tbou in vessel of tbe 
same color, of lesser price — as good for use, tfaongfa not 
for valae. His disbes are more dainty ; thine, as weU 
relished to thee, and no less wholesome. He eats ol- 
ives ; thouy garlic He mislikes not more tbe smell of 
tbj sanoe, than thou dost the taste of his. Tbou want* 
est somewhat that he hath : he wisbeth something which 
thou hast, and regardest not Tbou conldst be content 
to have the rich man's purse, but his gout thou wouldst 
not have : be would have thy health, but not thy fare. 
If we might pick out of all men's estates that which is 
laudable, omitting the inconveniences, we would make 
ourselves complete : but if we must take all together, we 
should perhaps little advantage ourselves with the change. 
For the most wise God bath so proportioned out every 
man's condition, that he hath some just cause of sorrow 
inseparably mixed with other contentments, and hath 
allotted to no man Uving, an absolute happiness, without 
some grievances ; nor to any man such an exquisite mis^ 
ry, as that he findeth not somewhat wherein to solace 
himself — the weight whereof varies, according to our es- 
timation of them. One hath much wealth,. and no child 
to inherit it ; he envies at the poor man's fruitfulness, 
which hath many heirs and no lands ; and could be con* 
tent, with all his abundance, to purchase a successor of 
bis own loins. Another hath many children, little main- 
tenance. He commendeth the careless quietness of the 
barren ; and thinks fewer mouths and more meat, would 
do better. The laboring man hath tbe blessing of a 
strong body, fit to digest any fare, to endure any labor : 
yet he wisbeth himself weaker, on condition he might be 
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wealthier. The man of nice education hath a feeble 
stomach, and, rasping since his last meal, doubts whether 
he should eat of his best dish or nothing. This man re- 
jfHues at nothing more than to see his hungry plonghmim 
fbed on a crust; and wisheth to change estates, on 
condition that he might change bodies wi^ him. Saj 
that God should give thee thy wish: what woul^ 
thou desire ? Let me — ^thou sayest— be wise, healthfu], 
rich, honorable, strong, learned, beautiful, immortid. 
I know thou lovest thyself so well, that thou canst wish 
all these and more. But say that God hath so shared 
oat these gifts, by a most wise and just distribution, that 
^um canst have but some of these, perhaps but one ; 
which wouldst thou single out for thyself? Anything, 
beside what thou hast If learned, thou wouldst be 
strong; if strong, honm*able ; if honorable, long-lived. 
Some of these thou art already. Thou fool, cannot God 
choose better for thee, than thou for thyself? In other 
matches, thou trustest the choice of a skiHuler chapman. 
When thou seest a goodly horse in the fair, though hk 
shape please tliine eye well, yet thou darest not buy him if 
a cunning horse-master shall teB thee he is faulty ; and 
art willing to take a plainer and sounder, on his recom- 
mendation, against thy fancy. How much more ^khM 
we, in this case, allow His choice that cannot deceive us, 
that cannot be deceived ! But thou knowest that oUi^, 
thou desirest, to be better than what thou hast ; — better 
perhaps for him that hath it ; not better for thee. LHh 
erty is sweet and profitable ifi those that can use it : but 
fetters are better for the frantic man. Wine is good nour- 
ishment for the healthful, — poismi to the i^oish. It is 
good foir a sound body to sleep in a whole skin : but ht 
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that eompIaiQB of swelloig soreS} cannot sleep till it be 
broken. Hemlock to the goat, and Riders to the men* 
key, turn to good sustenance ; which to other creatures 
are accounted deadly. As in diets, so in estimation of 
good and evil, of greater and lesser good, there is much 
variety. All palates commend not one dish ; and what 
one commends for most delicate, another rejects for un- 
savory : and if thou know what dish is most pleasant to 
thee, thy physician knows best which i» wholesome. 
Thou wouldst fc^ow thine af^tlte too much, and^-as 
the French have in their proverb — ^wouldst dig thy owe 
grave with thy teeth : thy wise Physician oversees and 
over-rules thee. He sees if thou wert more esteemed, 
diou wouldst be proad ; if more strong, licentious ; if 
richer, covetous ; if heathfuler, more secure ;-^-but thou 
thinkest not thus hardly of thyself. Fond man, what 
knowest thou future things 1 Believe thou Him that 
only knows what would be, what will be> Thou wouldest 
wiUmgly go to heaven ; what better guide canst thou 
have than him that dw^ there? J£ he lead thee 
tfaopcmgh deep sloughs and braky thickets, know that he 
knows this the nearer way, though more cumbersome. 
Can there be in him any want of wisdom, not to foresee 
tte best? Can there be any want of power, not to ef* 
feet the best ? Any want o£ love, not to give thee what 
he knows is best? — How canst thou, then, fail of the' 
best, since what his power can do, and what his wisdom 
sees should be done, his love hath done, because all are 
infinite. He willeth not things because they are good, 
but they are good because he wills them. Yea, if 
aught had be^ better, this had not been. God willeth 
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what he doth; uid if thy will accord not with his, wheth- 
er wilt thou condemn of imperfection ? 



SECTION XXVIL 

ThK CONCK.U8ION OF THK WHOLE. 

I have chalked out the way of Peace : what remain- 
eth, but that we walk along in it ? I have conducted 
mj reader to the mine, yea, to the mint of happiness ; 
and showed him those glorious heaps which may eter- 
nally enrich him. If now he shall go away with his 
hands and skirt empty, how is he but worthy of a mis- 
erable want ? Who shall pity us, while we have no 
mercy on ourselves ? Wilful distress hath neither rem- 
edy nor compassion. And, to sp^ik freely, I have (^t 
wondered at this painful folly of us men, who in the 
open view of our peace — ^as if we were condemned to a 
neeessary and fatal unquietness — ^live upon our own 
rack ; finding no more joy than if we were under no 
other hands but our executioner's. One droopeth un- 
der tt feigned evil; another augments a small sorrow 
through impatience ; another draws upon himself an un- 
certain evil through fear ; one seeks true contentment, 
but not enough; another hath just cause of joy, and 
perceives it not. One is vexed for that his grounds oi 
joy are matched with equal grievances ; another cannot 
complain of any present occasion of sorrow, yet lives sul- 
lenly because he finds not any present cause of comfort. 
One is haunted with his sin ; another distracted with 
his passion — ^amongst all which, he is a miracle of all 
men that lives not some way discontented. So we live 
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not while we do live ; only for that we want dlth^ wis* 
dam or will, to husband our lives to our own best advan- 
tage. O the kiequalilj of oar cares ! Let riches or 
honor be in question, we sue to them, we seek for them 
with importonily, with servile ambition : our pains need 
no solicitor; yea, there is no way wrong that leads to 
this end — ^we abhor the patience to stay till they mquire 
for us. . And if ever — as it rarely hi^pens— our desert 
and worthiness wins us the favor of this proff^, we 
meet it with both hands, not daring with our modest de« 
nials to whet the instancy, and double the entreatieE^ of 
8o welcome suitors. Yet, lo h«re, the only true and pre- 
eioas riches, the highest advancement of the soul, peace 
and happiness, seeks for us, sues to us for aoceptatioft : 
oar answers are coy and overiy, such as we give to those 
clients that kx^ to gain by our fav(N*s. If our wimt 
ware through the scarcity of good, we might yet hope for 
pity, to ease us ; but now that it is through negHgence, 
and that we perish with our hands in our bosom, we are 
rather worthy of stripes for the wrong we do ourselves^ 
than of pity for what we sufifer. That we may and 
will not, in opportunity of hurting others, is noUe and 
Christian : but in our own benefit, sluggish, and savor^ 
ing of the worst kind of unthriftiness. 

Sayest thou, then, this peace is good to have, but 
hard to get ? It were a shameful neglect, that hath no 
pretence. Ja difficulty sufficient excuse to hinder thee 
from the pursuit of riches, of preferment, of learning, of 
bodily pleasures ? Art thou content to sit shrugging m 
a base cottage, ra^ed, famished ; because house, dothes, 
and food will neither be had without mcmey, not money 
without labor, nor labor without trouble and painM* 
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■8M? Who ift s» mansifinl, as not to ai^r thai a iv^p 
if tiie bail abas for so lazy and wilful need? Feaoo 
AovM not be good, if ii were not haofd. Go, and bj 
tins ezcnse, ahnt tl^self oat of heaven ai thy deaths and 
fire BodaBoa^ tiM ihj deal&, becanae ihe good of baUi 
wiorlds is hacd t^oampasa; There » nolhkigbut miaerjr 
on eardi and hell below, that thou canrt como to with* 
Ofnt labor : and if we can be content to cast mffLj sndi 
immoderate and EBseaAoaable ptdna vp(m theae eartiUij^ 
tiMes, as to wear our bodies wi^ yi<dBnce> and to e»^ 
CDoaob upon the night hr tkne to get tbenv what madh 
tt«n diall it seem in u^ not to afiEbrd a less labor to thaft 
wineh la infinitely better, and whidi only gives wortb 
aiad goodness to the other I Wherefore, i£ we have no4 
vowed enmkj with oorselyes, if we be not in lore wkb 
anrary and vexation, if we be not obstinatdj eaideaa 
of oar own good, let us shake off tins uathriffy, danger- 
oas, and desperate ne^gence,^ and quid&en these duE 
bearts to a lively and ^ectual search of what onlj ctti 
yiM them sweet and abiding contentment : — ^whicboaoo 
attained, how shall we insult over evils and bid them do 
their worst I H^w shall we, under this cahn and quie^ 
day, laugk at tike rough weather, and unsteady motiona 
of the world ! How shall heaven and earth smile upooL 
■% and we on them^-coaimanding the one^ aspiring to 
tibe other? liow pleasant shall our life be, while net* 
ther jojs nor sorrows can distemper it with excess ; yea» 
while! the matter of joy ^t is within us, tarns all the 
moat sad occurrences into pl^Mure ! How dear and 
W^eome shaU oar death be, that shidl but lead us fifooa 
OIM heafien to another, from peace to ^kxjl 60. 
»t ye vam and idie worl^ings, and ]^base yourselvea 
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in the large extent of jour iksk manors, or in. the hom- 
age <£ those idiom baseness <£mmd hath made slaves to 
jonr greatness, (ur in the price and fiishions of joor full 
wardrobe, or in the wanton varieties of your delicate 
gardens, or in your coffers full of red and white earth ; 
or if there be any other earthly things more alluring 
more precious, enjoy it, possess it, and let it possess 
yoo. Let me have only my Peace ; and let ma^ never 
want it till I envy you ! 
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EPISTLE L 

To Mr. Matthew MUweard. 

A Dtfcoorse of the pleasure of study and eontemplation, with 
the yaiieties of scholiur-like emplo-ymeiits ; not without ioei- 
tation of others thereunto, and a censure of their neglect. 

I can wonder at nothing more than how a man can be 
idle ; bat of all other, a scholar, — ^in so many improve* 
ments of reason, in such sweetness of knowledge, in 
such variety of studies, in such importunity of l^ou^iAs* 
Other artisans do but practice : we sdU learik Otihen 
run sdll in the same gyre, to weariness, to aatie^ : o«r 
choice is infinite. Odier labors require recreations : our 
very labor recreates our sports. We can never want, 
either somewhat to do, or somewhat that we would do. 
How numberiess are those volumes which m^ have 
written, of Arts, of Tongues ! How endless is tiiat vd*- 
ume which God hath written of the worid— -whewm 
every creature is a letter, every day a new page I Who 
can be weary of either of these ? To find wit in poetry ; 
in philosophy, profoundness ; in mathematics, aoateness ; 
in history, wonder of events; in oratory, sweet elo- 
^nce ; In (Mvinity, supernatural light and holy devodoQ 
1 60 many rich metals in their proper mi&es-— ^fami 
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would it n6t ravish with delight? After all these, let 
us but open our eyes, we cannot look beside a lesson in 
this universal book of our Maker, worth our study, worth 
taking out What creature hath not his miracle ? What 
event doth not challenge his observation ? And if, wea- 
ry of foreign employment, we list to look home into our- 
selves, there we find a more [Mivate world of thoughts, 
which set us on work anew, more busily, not less profi- 
tably : now our silence is vocal, our solitariness popular, 
and we are shut up to do good unto many. And if 
once we be cloyed with our own company, the door of 
conference is open. Here interchange of discourse, be- 
sides pleasure, benefits us ; and he is a weak compan- 
ion, from whom we return not wiser. I could envy, if 
I could believe, that anachoret, who, secluded from the 
world and pent up in his voluntary prison-walls, 
denied that he thought the day long, whiles yet he 
wanted learning to vary his thoughts. Not to be cloy- 
ed with the same conceit, is difficult above human 
strength ; but to a man so furnished with all sorts of 
knowledge that, acceding to his dispositions, he can 
change his studies, I should wonder that ever the sun 
should seem to pace slowly. How many busy tongues 
chase away good hours in pleasant chat, Mid complain 
of the haste of night ! What ingenuous mind can be 
sooner weary of talking with learned authors — the most 
harmless and sweetest of companions ? What an heaven 
lives a scholar in, that at once, in one dose room, can 
daily converse with all the glorious martyrs and fathers ! 
— that can single out at pleasure, either sententious Ter- 
tullian, or grave Cyprian, or resolute Jerome, or flowing 
Chrysostom, or divine Ambrose, or devout Bernard, or 
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— ^who alone b all these — heavenlj Augustine, and talk 
with them, and hear their wise and holy counsels, verdicts, 
resolutions : jea, to rise higher, with courtly Isaiah, with 
learned Paul, with all their fellow-prophets, apostles : yet 
more,^like another Moses^ with God himself, in them both ! 
Let the world contemn us. While we have these delights, 
we cannot envy them, we cannot wish ourselves other 
than we are. Besides, the way to all other content- 
ments is troublesome ; the only recompense is in the 
end. To delve in the mines, to scorch in the fire, for 
Uie getting, for the fining of gold, is a slavish toil : the 
comfort is in the wedge — to the owner, not the laborers : 
where our very search of knowledge is delightsome. 
Study itself is our life ; from which we would not be 
barred for a world. How much sweeter, then, is the 
fruit of study, the conscience of knowledge ! In compa- 
rison whereof, the soul that hath once tasted it, easily 
contemns all human comforts. Go now, ye worldlings, and 
insult over our paleness, our neediness, our neglect. Ye 
could not be so jocund, if you were not ignorant : if you 
did not want knowledge, you could not over-look him 
that hath it. For me, I am so far from emulating you, 
^at I profess I had as lief be a brute beast, as an igno- 
rant rich man. How is it, then, that those gallants 
which have privilege of blood and birth, and better edu- 
cation, do so scornfully turn off these most manly, rea- 
sonable, noble exercises of scholarship? An hawk 
becomes their fist better than a book ; no dog but is a 
better companion ; anything or nothing, rather than what 
we ought. O minds brutishly sensual ! Do tbey think 
that God made them for disport? — who, even in his par- 
adise, would not allow pleasure without work. And if 
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fbr "basrness, either of body or mind. Those of the 
body are oommonlj servile, Hke itsdf. The mmd, litere* 
fbre, the mbd only, that honoraUe and diyme part, h 
ittest to be employed of those which would reach to the 
highest perfection of men, and would be more than tbt 
most And what work is there of the mind, bat the 
trade of a scholar— study ? Let me therefore fasten this 
problem on our school-gates, and challenge all comers in 
the defence of it, that 'No scholar cannot be truly nol^' 
And if I make it not good, let me never be admitted 
fbrther than to the subjeet of our question. Thus we 
do well to congratulate to ourselves our own happiness. 
If others will come to us, it shall be our comfort, but 
more theirs : if not, it is enough that we can joy in oiv- 
selves, and in Ifim in whom we are that we are« 



EPISTLE II. 

Ib.my Brother^ Mr. Scmmd ffaU. 

A Disccmrse of the great ehars^e of the mmisterNil fondtmi ; 
together with partieolar <lireetioDs for due prepftr»tion Ihen- 
QDto, and carriage therein. 

It is a great and holy purpose, dear brotiier, that yen 
have entertained, of serving God in his church ; lor irhaX 
higher or more worthy employment can there be, tbem 
to do these dBvine duties to such a Master and su^ a 
mother?— wherein yet I should little rejoice, if any ne- 
cessity had cast you upon this refupjt* : for I hate and 
grieve to think that any desperate mind should make 
Bmniiy but a shift, and dishonor this oustress by 1 
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forsake of tbe world. Tlus httth been the drift of your 
educadoQ : to this 70U were born «nd dedieoled in a di- 
rect oourse. I do willinglj encourage 70a, but not with- 
out many cautions. Enter not into so great a service 
without much foresight. When your hand is at the 
plow, it is too late to look back. Bethmk yourself Bert- 
ously o{ the weight of this charge ; and let your holy de- 
sire be allayed with some trembling. It is a foolish 
rashness of young heads, when they are in Grod's chaiTy 
to wonder how they came thither, and to forget the aw- 
fulness of that place, in the confidence of their own 
strength ; which is ever so much less, as it is more es- 
teemed. I commend not the way wcffd excises of Mo- 
ses, nor the peremptory unwillingness of Ammonius and 
friar Thomas, who maimed th^nselves that tliey might 
be wilfully uncapaMe. Betwixt both these, there is an 
bumble modesty imd rdigious fearfulness, easily to be 
noted in those whom the church honors with the name 
of her Fathers, mcfrthy your imitation : wherein, yet, yott 
shall need no precedents, if you well consider what woriJi 
of parts, what strictness of carriage, what weight of offi- 
oes, God expedB in this vocation. Know, first, that in 
this place ihere will be more holiness required of yon 
than in the <»rdinary station of a Christjlan : for wh^'eas 
before you were but as a common line, now God sets 
you for a copy of sancdfication unto others, wherein ev* 
ery fault is both notable and dangerous. Here is look- 
ed for, a settled acquaintance with God, and experienoe 
both of the proceedings df grace and of the oifers Mni 
repulses of tentations ; which in vain we shall hope ]U> 
manage in other hearts, if we have not found in our owin. 
To speak \)j aim or rote, of repentance^ of contrition, of 
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the degrees of regeneration and faith, is both harsh and 
seldom when not unprofitable. We trust those physi- 
cians best, which have tried the virtue of their drugs, es- 
teeming not of those which have only borrowed of their 
books. Here will be expected a free and absolute gov- 
ernment of affections, that you can so steer your own 
vessel, as not to be transported with fury, with self-love, 
with immoderation of pleasures, of cares, of desires, with 
excess of passions : in all which, so must you demean 
yourself, as one that thinks he is no man of the world, 
but of God ; as one too good, by his double calling, for 
that which is either the felicity or impotency of beasts. 
Here must be continual and inward exercise of mortifi- 
cation and severe Christianity, whereby the heart is held 
in due awe, and the weak flames of the spirit quickened, 
the ashes of our dulness blown off — ^a practice necessary 
in him whose devotion must set many hearts on fire. 
Here must be wisdom and inoffensiveness of carriage, as 
of one that goes ever under monitors, and that knows other 
men's indifferences are his evils. No man had such 
need to keep a strict mean. Setting aside contempt* 
even in observation, behold we are made a gazing-stock 
to the world, to angels, to men. The very sail of your 
estate must be moderated ; which if it bear too high, as 
seldom, it incurs the censure of profusion and epicu- 
rism ; if too low, of a base and unseeming earthliness. 
Your hand may not be too close for others' need, nor 
too open for your own ; your conversation may not be 
rough and sullen, nor over-familiar and fawning — ^where- 
of the one breeds a conceit of pride and strangeness, the 
other contempt — ^not loosely merry, not cynically unso- 
dable ; not contentious in small injuries, in great, not 
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hnrtf uUj patient to the church ; your attire — for whith- 
er do not censures reach ? — ^not youthfully wanton, nor 
in these years affectedly andent, hut grave and comely, 
like the mind, like the behavior of the wearer ; your 
gesture, like your habit, neither savoring of giddy light- 
ness, nor overly insolence, nor wantonness, nor dull neg- 
lect of yourself, but such as may beseem a mortified 
mind, full of wordiy spirits ; your speech, like your ges- 
ture, not scurrilous, not detracting, not idle, not boasting, 
not rotten, not peremptory, but honest, mild, fruitful, sa- 
vory, and such as may both argue and work grace ; your 
deliberations mature, your resolutions well-grounded, your 
devices sage and holy. Wherein let me advise you to 
walk ever in the beaten road of the church, not to run 
out into single paradoxes. And if you meet at any time 
with paitrate conceits that seem more probable, suspect 
them and yourself; and if they can win you to assent, 
yet smother them in your breast, and do not dare to vent 
them out, either by your hand or tongue, to trouble the 
common peace. B is a miserable praise, to be a witty 
disturber. Neither will it serve you to be thus good 
alone ; but if God shall give you the honor of this estate the 
world will look you should be the grave guide of a well- 
ordered family : for this is proper to us, that the vices of 
our diarge refieat upon us, the sins of others are our re* 
proach. If another man's children miscarry, the parent 
is pitied ; if a minister's, censured ; yea, not our servant 
is faulty, without our blemish. In all these occasions 
— a misery incident to us alone— our grief is our shame. 
To descend nearer unto the sacred affairs of this 
heavenly trade : in a minister, God's church is ac- 
counted both his house to dwell in, and his field to 
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woril in ; wlicreiii — upon the penalfy of a curse — he 
fUdiibfij, wisely, dffigently, devcmfly, deals with Grod 
for his people; with his people, for and from Grod. 
Whether he instruct, he must do it with evidence of 
ike spini; or whether he reprove, with courage and 
zeal ; or whether he exort, with meekness and yet with 
power ; or whether he confute, with demonstration of 
truth, not with rage and personal maliciousness, not wi& 
a wilful heat of contradiction ; (^ whether he admonish, 
with long-suffering and love, without prejudice and par- 
tiality ; in a word^ all these he so doth, as he that ^ 
ares nothing but to honor God and save men. IBBs wis^ 
dom must discern betwixt his sheep and wolves ; in Ing 
dheep, betwixt the wholesome and unsound ; in the un* 
sound, betwixt the weak and tainted ; in the tainted, be^ 
twixt the natures, quf^ties, degrees, of tiie diseltse and 
infectiott : and to all these he must know to administer a 
word in season. He hath antidotes for all tentations^ 
eounseb for all doubts, evictions for aU errors, for all Ian- 
guishings, encouragements. No occasion, &om any alter- 
ed estate of the soul, may find him unfurnished. He 
must ascend to God*s altar with much awe, with sincere 
and cheerM ^votion ; so taking, celebrating, distribui- 
mg, his Savioui^, as thinking himself at table in heavea 
with the blessed angete. In the meantime, as he wsuits 
ttot a thankful regard to the iK^ter of the feasty so not 
care of the gaests. The ^eatness of an offender may 
not make him sacrilegiously parti^ nor the obsciHrity 
negligent. 

I have said little of any of our duties ; and of some, 
nothing : yet enough, I think, to make yo»-^if not tim^ 
orotts— KsarefttL Neither would I have yotf^ herei^on^ 
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U> hide yourself fo>m tbi» eaillkig, buA U^ prepare your- 
self for iU These times call for them that are faithful ^ 
and if they may spare some learning, conscience thej 
cannot. Go on happily. It argues a mind Christianlj 
noble, to be encouraged with the need of his labors^ with 
the diffieidtieeu 



EPI&TLE III. 

To Mr. WilUam KmgU. 

Encoaraging him to persist in the holj calling of the ministrj ; 
whieh upon conceit of his insufficiency,' and want of afi^CiOB, 
be seemed inefining to ibrwke and; ehaage. 

I am not more glad to hear from* you, than sorry to 
hear of your discontentment : hereof, as the cause is 
fpom yourself, so must the remedy. We scholars are 
the aptest of all others to make ourselves miserable :— - 
jOM might be your own best counsellor, were you but in* 
different to yourself. If I could but cure your prejudice, 
your thoughts would heal you : and, indeed, the same 
hand that wounded you were fittest for this service. 1 
need not tell you that your calling is honorable : if you 
did not think so, you had not complained. It is your 
unworthiness that troubles you. Let me boldly tell you, 
I know you in this case better than yourself. You are 
never the more unsufficient because you think so. If 
we wiU be rigorous, Paul's question tigixayog;^ will 
appose us all : but according to the gracious indulgence 
of Him that calls things which are not as if they were, 

* < Who ut uiffi^ent fof theae tkioga ?*^9 Coc. 2: Ui— £d. 
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we are that we are ; yea, that we ought ; and mast be 
ihankfal for our anything. There are none more fear^ 
fal than the able, none more bold than the unworthy. 
How many have you seen and heard, of weaker graces 
— ^your own heart shall be the judge — which have sat with* 
oat paleness or trembling in that holy chair, and spoken 
as if the words had been their own ; satisfying then^ 
selves if not the hearers ! And do you, whose gifts ms^ 
ny have envied, stand quaking upon the lowest stair ? 
Hath God given you that unusual variety of tongues, 
skill of arts, a style worth emulation, and — ^which is 
worth all — a faithful and honest heart ; and do you now 
shrink back and sayv Send by him by whom thou shouldst 
send. Give God but what you have : he expects no 
more. This is enough to honor him and crowa yon. 
Take heed, while you complain of want, lest pride 
shroud itself under the skirts of modesty. How many 
are thankful for less ! You have more than the most; 
yet this contents you not; it is nothing unless yoa 
may equal the best, if not exceed: yea, I fear how 
this may satisfy you, unless you may think your- 
s^ such as you would be. What is this, but to grudge 
at the bestower of graces ? I tell you without flattery, 
God hath great gains by fewer talents ; set your heart 
to employ these, and your advantage shall be more than 
your Master's. Neither do now repent you of the ob- 
advisedness of your entrance. God called you to it up- 
on an eternal deliberation ; and meant to make use of 
your suddenness as a means to fetch you into his woik, 
whom more leisure would have found refractory .^FuU 
little did the one Saul think of a kingdom, when he went 
to seek his father's strays in the land of Shalidia ; or the 
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otiier Saul <^ an apostlesbip, when he went with his 
eommissiim to Damascus : God thought of both, and ef- 
fected what they meant not Thus hath he done t» 
you. Acknowledge this hand and follow it. He found 
aad gave both faculty and opportunity to enter : find 
you but a will to proceed, I dare promise you abunr 
dance of comfort How many of the ancients, after a 
forcible ordinatii»n, became not profitable only, but fa- 
mona in the church ! But, as if you sought shifts to 
discourage yourself, when you see you cannot maintain 
this hold of insufficiency, you fly to-aiienation,<of-<affeo- 
Hon ; in the truth whereof, none can control you but 
your own heart : in the justice of it, we both may and 
must This plea is not for Christians ; we must afieci 
what we ought, in spite of ourselves. Wherefore server 
religion, if not to make us lords of our own afiecticms ? 
If we must be ruled by our slaves, what good should we 
do^ Can you more dislike your station, than we all 
naturally distaste goodness ? Shall we n^lect the pur- 
suit of virtue, because it pleases not ; or rather displease 
and neglect ourselves, till it may please us ? Let me 
not ask whether your affections be estranged, but where- 
fore ? Divinity is a mistress worthy your service : all 
other arts are but drudges to her alone. Fools may 
contemn her, who cannot judge of true intellectual beau- 
ty ; but if they had our eyes, they could not but be rav- 
idied with admiration. You have learned, I hope, to 
contemn their contempt, and to pity injurious ignorance. 
She hath chosen you as a worthy client, yea, a favorite ; 
and hath honored you with her commands and her ac- 
ceptations — who but you would pkad strangeness of ai" 
. feetiott ? How many thousands sue to her, and cannot be 
21 
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looked upon 1 Tou are happy in her favYHns^ and yet 
oomplain : yea, so far as that yoa have not stodL te 
think of a change. No word could have fallen fmm 
you more unwelcome. This is Satan's policy, to make 
tis out of love with our callings, that our labors may be 
unprofitable, and our standings, tedious. He knows tliat 
all changes are fruitless, and that whiles we affect to be 
other, we must needs be weary of what we are : that 
there is no success in any endeavor, without pleasure ; 
that there can be^no pleasure whare the mind longs af* 
ter alterations. IP you espy not this oraft of the oom^ 
mon enemy, you are not acquainted with youiBelf. Un- 
der what form soever it come, repel it, and aUior the 
first motion of it, as you love your peace, as you hope 
fbr your reward. It is the misery of the most men that 
they cannot see when they are happy ; and whiles they 
8^ but the outside of others' conditions, praf^er that 
which their experience teaches them afterwards to con- 
demn, not without loss and tears. Far be this unsca- 
Mteness from you, which have been so long taught of 
God ! All vocations have their inconveni^iccs ; wfaldi 
if they cannot be avoided, must be digested. The mofe 
difficulties, the greater glory. Stand fast, therefore, aad 
resolve that this calling is the best, both in itself aad 
for yon : and know that it cannot stand with your Chris- 
tian courage, to run away from these incident evils, bat 
to encounter liiem. Your hand is at the {dough : if yoa 
meet with some tou^ dods that will not easily yield to 
^e share, ky on more strength rather : seek not reme- 
dy In your feet, by flight, but in your hands, by a ooo- 
Martt en^avor. Away with this weak timorownon 
loidwitmgfiiihiimffity! Bet^toerfiilandeoiffi^eoaa&i 
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this great work of God— the end shall be glorious, your- 
self happ jy and man j in you ! 



EPISTLE IV. 

To Lcufy Mary Denny* 

The Detcrif UoB of a Christian and his differencea fVom the 
wof Idling. 

It is true timt worldly eyes can see no di£ferenoe be- 
twixt a Christian and another man : the outside of boUi 
is BEiade of one clay and cast in one mould, both are in- 
wgaseA, with one common breath. Outward events ^- 
Hnguish them not : those, God never made f<»r eviden- 
ces of love <Hr hatred* So the senses can perceive no 
difference betwixt the reasonable soul and that which in- 
fofms the beast; yet the «Mtl knows there is much more 
than betwixt their bodies. The same holds in this. 
Faith sees more inward difference than the eye sees out- 
ward resemblanoe. This point is not more high than 
naterial : which, that it may appear, let me show what 
it is to be a Christian. Tou that have felt it can second 
with your ^tperience, and supply the defects of nxj 
^scourse. He is the living temple of the living God, 
where the Deify is both resident and worshipped. The 
highest thing in a man is lus own i^pirit ; but in a Cfaric- 
Uan, the spirit of God, wfaloh is the God of spirits. No 
grace is wianting in him ; and those which there are, 
want not stirring «q>. B(Hh his heart and his hands are 
dean. .M^ outward purily flows frtm wit^i : nei- 
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Iher doth he frame his soul to counterfeit good actions : 
but out of his holj disposition, commands and produces 
them in the sight of God. Let us begin with his begin- 
ning, and fetch the Christian out of his nature, as an- 
other Abraham from his Chaldea, whiles the woridling 
lives and dies in nature, out of God. The true convert, 
therefore, after his wild and secure courses, puts him- 
self — through the motions of Grod's spirit — ^to school un- 
to the law : there he learns what he should have done, 
what he could not do, what he hath done, what he hath 
deserved. These lessons cost him many a stripe and 
many a tear, and not more grief than terror : for this 
sharp master makes him feel what sin is, and what hell 
is, and in regard of both, what himself is. When he 
Imth well smarted under the whip of this severe ushar, 
and is made vile enough in himself, then is he led up 
into the higher school of Christ, and there taught the 
comfortable lessons of grace. There he learns what be^ 
l<mgs to a Saviour, what one he is, what he hath done, 
•and for whom, how he became ours, we his: and 
now finding himself in a true state of danger, of humili- 
ty, of need, of desire, of fitness for Christ, he brings 
home to himself all that he learns, and what he knows, 
he apf^es. His former tutor he feared ; this, he loveth : 
-that showed him his wounds, yea, made them; this 
binds and heals them : that killed him ; this shows him 
Hfe, and leads him to it. Now at once he hates him- 
Self, d^es Satan, trusts to Christ, makes account both 
of pardon and glory. This is his most precious faith, 
whereby he appropriates, yea, engrosses Christ Jesus to 
himself; whence 1^ is justified from his sins, purified 
firmn his comiptionsy established in his resolutions, com- 
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forted in his doubts, defended against temptations, over- 
comes all bis enemies. Wbich virtae, as it is most em- 
ployed and most opposed, so carries the most care from 
tbe Cbristian beart, that it be sound, lively, growing. 
Sound : — not rotten, not hollow, not presumptuous : 
sound in the act ; not a superficial conceit, but a true, 
deep, and sensible apprehension — ^an apprehension, not 
of the brain but of the heart, and of the heart not ap- 
proving or assenting, but trusting and reposing. Sound 
in the object — ^none but Christ. He knows that no 
friendship in heaven can do him good without this. 
The angels cannot, God will not — * Ye believe in the 
Father, believe also in me.' Lively: — ^for it cannot 
give life, unless it have life : the faith that is not fruit- 
ful is dead. The fruits of faith are good works ; wheth- 
er inward, within the roof of the heart, as love, awe, sor- 
row, piety, zeal, joy and the rest ; or outward, towards 
Grod or our brethren : obedience and service to the one ; 
to the other, relief and beneficence. These he bears in 
his time — sometimes all, but always some. Growing : — 
true faith cannot stand still ; but as it is fruitful in works, 
so it increaseth in degrees ; from a little seed it proves a 
large plant, reaching from earth to heaven, and from 
one heaven to another— every shower and every sun 
adds something to it. 

Neither is this grace ever solitary, but always attend- 
ed royally : for he that believes what a Saviour he hath, 
cannot but love him ; and he that loves him, cannot but 
hate whatsoever may displease him ; cannot but rejoice 
in him, and hope to enjoy him, and desire to enjoy his 
hope, and contemn all those vanities which he once de- 
sired and enjoyed. His mind now scometh to grovel 
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upcm earth, but soareth up to the things above, where 
Christ sits at Uie right hand of God— *aiid after it hath 
seen what is done in heaven, looks strangely upon all 
woridlj things. He dare trust his faith above his reason 
and sense, and hath learned to wean his appetite from 
craving much. He stands in awe of his own eonsci^iee 
and dare no nunre offisnd it, Uian not displease lumsdf. 
He fears not his enemies, yet neglects them not — equal- 
ly avddii^ security and timorousness. He sees him 
that is imvisiUe, and walks with him awfully, familiariy. 
He knows what he is bom to, and therefore d^ests the 
miseriesof his wardship with padence: he finds more 
comfort in his afflictions, than any worldling in pleas- 
ures. And as he hath these graces to comfort him with- 
in, so hath he the angels to attend him without : spirits 
better than his own, more powerful, more glorious. 
These bear him in their arms, wake by his bed, ke^ 
his soul while he hath it, and receive it when it leaves 
him. There are some present differences ; the greatest 
are future, which could not be so great if themselves 
were not witnesses — no less than betwixt heaven and 
hell, torment and glory, an incorruptible crown and fire 
unquenchable. Whether infidels believe these things or 
noy we know them : so shall they, but too late. What 
remains, but that we applaud ourselves in this happiness, 
and walk on cheerily in this heavenly profession, ac- 
knowledging that Grod could not do more for us, and 
that we cannot do enough for him ? Let others boast — 
as your ladyship might, with others — c^ ancient and no- 
ble houses, large patrimonies or dowries, honorable com- 
mands ; others, of fomous names, high and envied hon- 
ors, <Mr the favors of the greatest ; others, of valor or 
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heBxity; or some perhaps of eminent learning and wit-* 
it aliall be our pride that we are Christians. 



EPISTLE V. 

7b Mr. Edward AJtteyne. 

A direction how to conceive of God in our devotions and medi- 
tations. 

You have chosen and judged well. How to conceive 
of the Deity in onr prayers, in our meditations, is both 
the deepest point of all Christianitj, and the most neces- 
sarj : so deep, that if we wade into it, we may easily 
drown, never find the bottom : so necessary, that with- 
out it, ourselves, our services, are profane, irreligious. 
We are all bom idolaters, naturally prone to fashion 
God to some form of our own, whether of an human 
body or of an admiraUe light, or if our mind have any 
other more likely and pleasing image. First, then, away 
with all these wicked thoughts, these gross devotions ; 
and, with Jacob, bury all your strange gods under the 
oak of Shechem, ere you offer to set up God's altar at 
Bethel ; and without all mental representations, conceive 
of your Grod purely, simply, spiritually ; as of an abso^ 
lute Being, without form, without matter, without com- 
position — ^yea, an infinite, without all limit of thoughts* 
Let your heart adore a spiritual majesty which it cannot 
comprehend, yet knows to be, and — as it were — ^lose it- 
self in his infiniteness. Think of him as not to be 
thought of; as one whose wisdom is his justice, whose 
jastice is his power, whose power is his mercy ; and 
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whose wisdom^ jostioe, power, meit^, is hknadf ; as 
without quality, good; great without quantitj; ever- 
lasting without time ; present everywhere without place; 
containing all things without extent : and when your 
thoughts are come to the highest, stay there, and be con- 
tent to wonder in silence — and if you cannot reach to 
conceive of him as he is, yet take heed you conceive not 
of him as he is not. Neither will it suffice your Chris- 
tian mind to have this awful and confused apprehension 
of the Deity, without a more special and inward conceit 
of three in this one ; three persons in this one essence, 
not divided, but distinguished ; and not more mingled 
than divided. There is nothing wherein the want of 
words can wrong and grieve us, but in this. Here 
alone, as we can adore and not conceive, so we can con- 
ceive and not utter ; yea, utter ourselves and not be 
conceived. Yet, as we may, think here of one sub- 
stance in three subsistences ; one essence in three rela- 
tions; one Jehovah, begetting, begotten, proceeding; 
Father, Son, Spirit ; yet so as the Son is no other thing 
from the Father, but another person ; or the Spirit 6x>m 
the Son. Let your thoughts here walk warily, the path 
is narrow : the conceit either of three substances, or but 
one subsistence, is danmable. Let me lead you yet 
higher and further in this intricate way towards the 
throne of grace. All this will not avail you, if you take 
not your Mediator with you : if you apprehend not a 
true manhood gloriously united to the Godhead, without 
change of either nature, without mixture of both ; whose 
presence, whose merits, must give passage, acceptance, 
vigor, to your prayers. 
Here must be therefore, as you see, thoughts holily 
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mixed : of a Godhead and humanity ; one person in two 
natures ; of the same Deity in diverse persons and one 
nature — ^wherein, if ever, heavenly wisdom mufet bestir 
itself in directing us, so to sever these apprehensions, 
that none be neglected ; so to conjoin them, that they be 
not confounded. O the depth of Divine mysteries, more 
than can be wondered at ! O the necessity of this high 
knowledge, which who attains not, may babble, but pray- 
eth not I Still you doubt, and ask if you may not di- 
rect your prayers to one person of three. Why not ? 
Sitfely and with comfort. What need we fear, while we 
have our Saviour for our pattern ? — * O, my Father, if 
possible, let this cup pass!^ And Paul everywhere 
both in thanks and requests, but with due care of wor- 
shipping all in one. Exclude the other while , you fix 
your heart upon one, your prayer is sin ; — ^retain all and 
mention one, you offend not None of them doth aught 
for us without all It is a true rule of Divines — All 
their external works are common : to solicit one, there- 
fore, and not all, were injurious. And if you stay your 
thoughts upon the sacred humanity of Christ, with inse- 
parable adoration of the Godhead united, and thence 
climb up to the holy conceit of that blessed and dreadful 
Trinity, I dare not censure, 1 dare not but commend 
your divine method. Thus should Chrisdans ascend 
from earth to heaven, from one heaven to another. 

If I have given your devotions any light, it is well; 
the least glimpse of this knowledge is worth all the full 
gleams of human and earthly skilL But I mistake, if 
your own heart, wrought upon with serious meditations, 
under that Spirit of illumination, will not prove your best 
master. After this weak direction, study to conceive 
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Ifigbt, thai you may pray ar^ ; and pray tbat yoq 
i»Mj coBo^ve ; and meditate, that you may do both : — 
aad the God of heaven direct you» enable you, that you 
Daaydoall! 



EPISTLE VI. 

To all Seaden. 

Rules of good advice for our Christian and civil earriage. 

I grant, brevity — ^where it is neither obscure nor de- 
fective — is very pleasing even to the daintiest judgments. 
No marvel, therefore, i£ most men desire much good 
counsel in a narrow room ; as some affect to have great 
personages drawn in little tablets, or as we see worlds of 
countries described in the compass of small maps. Nei- 
ther do I unwillingly yield to follow them ; for both the 
powers of good advice are the stronger when they are 
thus united, and brevity makes counsel more portable 
fys memory and readier for use. 

Take these therefore for more ; which as I would 
fiun practice, so am I willing to commend. Let us be- 
gin with him who is the first and last Inform yourself 
aright concerning God; without whom in vain do. we 
know all things. Be acquainted with that Saviour of 
yours, which paid so much for you on earth, and now 
fues for you in heaven ; without whom, we have nothing 
to do mth Grod, nor he with us. Adore him in your 
thoughts, trust him with yourself. Renew your sight of 
him every day, and his of you. Overlook these earthly 
things ; and when you do at any time cast your eyes upon 
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beaven thii^, < There dwells my Savioor^ there I shall be.' 
OalljoiirBelf to often reckomngs; east up your debts^ 
pajments, graees, wants, expenses, employments. Yielcl 
not to think your set devotioas tixMiblesome. Take aol 
^aj denials from yomrsdf ; yef^ gire peremptory denials 
to yoorself. He can never be good» that flatters him* 
sdf : hold nature to her aUowance, and let your will 
stand at courtesy : hi^py is that man which hath ob« 
tained to be the master of his own heart Think all 
God's outward ftLYors and i»OTisions the best for you ; 
your own abilities and actions, the meanest Suffer not 
your mind to be either a drudge or a wanton : exercise 
it ever, but over-lay it not In all your businessesi look 
through the world at God : whatsoever is your level, let 
him be your scope. Every day, take a view of your 
last ; and think, < Either it is this <Nr may be.' Offer nol 
yourself either to honor or labor ; let them both seek 
yom : care you only to be worthy, and you cannot hide 
you from God. So frame yourself to the time and coai- 
pany, that yon may nether serve it, nor sullenly negled 
k ; and yield so far as you may ndther betray good- 
ness nor countenance eviL Let your words be few and 
digested : it is a shame for the toi^e to ery the heaii 
mercy ; much more to cast itself up<»i the uncertam par* 
don of others' ears. There are but two things whidh a 
Christian is charged to buy and not to sril — Time and 
Truth — both so precious that we must purchase them at 
any rate. So use your friends, as those which should 
he perpetual, may be changeable : while you are within 
yourself, there is no danger ; but thoughts once uttered* 
must stand to hazard. Do not hear from yourself, what 
you would be loth to hear fnun others. In ail good 
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things, give your eye and ear the full scope, for they lei 
uito the mind : restridn the tongue, for it is a spender. 
Few men have repented them of silence. In all seri- 
ous matters; take counsel of days, and nights, and 
friends, and let leisure ripen your purposes; neither 
h(^ to gain aught by suddenness. The first thou^ta 
may be confident, the second are wiser. Serve hones-, 
ty ever, though without apparent wages : she will pay 
sure, if slow. As in apparel, so in actions, know not 
what is good, but what becomes you — ^how many war- 
rantable acts have mbshapen the authors! Excuse 
not your own ill, aggravate not others' : and if you love 
peace, avoid censures, comparisons, contradictions. 
Out of good men choose acquaintance ; of acquaintance, 
friends ; of friends, familiars : after probation, admit 
them ; and after admittance, change them not — age com- 
mendeth friendship. Do not always your best: it is 
nether wise nor safe, for a man ever to stand upon the 
top of his strength. If you would be above the expec- 
tation of others, be ever below yourself. Expend after 
your purse, not after your mind. Take not where you 
may deny, except upon conscience of desert, or hope to 
requite. Either frequent suits or complaints are wea- 
risome to any friend : rather smother your grie& and 
wants as you may, than be either querulous or importu- 
nate. Let not your face belie your heart, nor always 
tdl tales out of it : he is fit to live amongst friends or 
enemies, that can be ingenuously dose. Give freely : 
sell thriftily. Change seldom your place ; never your 
stat^: either amend inconveniences or swallow them,, 
rather than you should run from yourself to avoid them. 
In all your reckonings for the world, cast up some. 
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crosses that appear not ; either those will come, or may. 
Let your suspicions be charitable, your trust fearful, 
your censures sure. Give way to the anger of the 
great : the thunder and cannon will abide no fence. As 
in throngs we are afraid of loss, so while the world 
comes upon you, look well to your soul : there is more 
danger in good than in evil. 

I fear the number of these my rules, for precepts are 
wont, as hails, to drive out one another. But these I 
intended to scatter amongst many, and I was loth that 
any guest should complain of a niggardly hand. — Dainty 
dishes are wont to be sparingly served out; homely 
ones supply in their bigness, what they want in their 
worth. 



END. 
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